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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Nortice.—Sytvanus UrBan requests bis Friends to observe that Reports, 
Correspondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, &c., received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the 


Sollowing Month. 





THE FAMILY OF WALDO. 


WE have to acknowledge the receipt 
of a privately printed pamphlet entitled, 
“ Notes respecting the Family of Waldo,” 
which has been compiled by Mr. Morris 
Charles Jones, of Gungrog, near Welsh- 
pool, and 11, Dale-street, Liverpool, who 
acknowledges his obligations to the pages 
of the GENTLEMAN’S MaGazine for some 
of the information. He would be glad 
to hear from any one who can supply 
certain deficiencies, of which the follow- 
ing are the principal :— 

“ POINTS UPON WHICH FURTHER INFOR- 
MATION IS SOUGHT. 

“Page 1.—The Christian name and 
any particulars of the first of the Waldos 
who cime to England from the Nether- 
lands temp. Elizabeth, and any parti- 
culars of his previous pedigree and arms, 
or of his children, or descendants, whose 
pedigrees are not traced out in the fore- 
going notes. The supply of any of the 
Christian and other names and dates, 
for which blanks are left. 

“ Particulars and derivation of the 
family of Peter Waldo of Lyons, and his 
arms (if any). 

“ Page 5.—Are any of the descendants 
of Tryphena, wife of Henry Arnold, 
Esq., still extant ? 

“ Page 6.—An extract from ‘ The Life 
of Mary II. (1695),’ or any other work, 
giving particulars of the knighting of 
Sir Edward Waldo by Charles II. 

“ Page 13.—On what occasion was Sir 
Timothy Waldo knighted? and is it re- 
ferred to in any work ? 

“ Page 25.—The name of the first set- 
tler of the name of Waldo in America, 
from whence he came, and where he first 
settled ; and any particulars that may be 
likely to furnish a clue to his origin and 
family, and any particulars of his de- 
scendants. 

“Page 29.—Information as to the 
family of Walden or Waldew, who first 
took the ‘ bend azure.’ 

“Page 30.—The origin of the Wal- 
deive tamily of Warwickshire, and of 
their arms.” 


“SPERNIT PERICULA VIRTUS.” 

Srr,—My last letter on this subject 
must be somewhat qualified, and the 
owner of the seal in question allowed 
a little more scope. 

My informant being in years, there is 
a little doubt about the date and place 
of finding the seal. I am now informed 
that it was picked up at Brighton about 
the year 1820.—I am, &ec. 

Wittiam GREY. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. A. B.—The leaden signaculum 
(found in the river at Crayford) in the 
form ofa half-moon, or ship, with a figure 
seated within it, is, as J. A. B. con- 
jectures, a veritable pilgrim’s sign. The 
type will be found in the Collectanea 
Antiqua, vol. i. pl. xxxiii. figs. xi. and 
xiv., where it is assigned to the shrine 
of Our Lady of Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

A seal found at Darenth, and a coin 
found on the beach at Sheerness, sub- 
mitted to us by Mr. Alfred Pryer, may 
be described as fullows:—The seal is 
oval, with loop at the back, and in- 
scribed, FRANGE LEGE TEGE: ‘ Break’ 
(the seal); ‘read’ (the letter); ‘con- 
ceal’ (it), The device is an arm with 
closed hand, upon which a falcon is 
perched. 

The coin is a penny of thelred 
II., of the type No. 4, pl. xxii., of 
Ruding’s “Annals of the Coinage of 
Britain,” but struck at Canterbury, 
CAENT, by the moneyer Eadwold, EaD- 
POLD. It is in excellent condition. 





Several Reports, Reviews and Obi- 
tuaries, which are in type, are unavoid- 


ably postponed. 
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HISTORICAL REVIEW. 





NOTES ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF IRELAND. I. 


Ir has long been observed that every nation has a style of 
architecture of its own, almost as distinct as its language or 
any other national peculiarity. The buildings of each nation 
are also frequently the best evidence we possess of the degree 
of civilization to which it had attained at any particular pe- 
riod, and they are therefore an essential part of the history 
of a people, although one that has been neglected by all his- 
torians, because the historians themselves did not possess the 
necessary information. Formerly the difficulties of travelling 
were so great, and the representations we possessed by means 
of engravings of the buildings of each people were so inexact, 
that our information on the subject was vague and unsatis- 
factory, and any knowledge of the subject was confined to 
a very limited numberof persons. Now-a-days, when every- 
body can travel from one country to another, and when photo- 
graphy brings us every day the most exact representations of 
the buildings of all countries, the case is very different, the 
subject is being widely studied and is better understood every 
year. Besides these national characteristics, we find also that 
there is a general history of architecture, a succession of styles 
in all the countries of modern Europe, always following the 
same order, though not always exactly contemporaneous. On 
the contrary, countries and districts which were remote from 
the centres of civilization, and had comparatively little inter- 
course with other countries, have always their national or pro- 
vincial peculiarities more strongly developed, while they follow 
more slowly the general march and succession of the styles. 
Each succeeding century has left its stamp upon its buildings 
as distinct as any other part of its history, but buildings which 
belong to the style of one century, such as the thirteenth, 
which is the most distinctly marked of all, may be found in 
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remote districts in the fourteenth, or even later; although in 
those cases of imitation of an earlier style there are always 
some details belonging to the later period which the experi- 
enced eye can detect. 

The buildings of Ireland, as we might naturally expect, have 
a very marked and decided national character of their own; 
they are distinctly Irish, and no one accustomed to the build- 
ings of other countries can for a moment mistake them. We 
also find, as we might expect, that in chronological order the 
succession of styles in Ireland is very much behind that of 
other countries. The Friary churches, miscalled abbeys, which 
are so numerous in Ireland, and the dates of foundation of 
which are distinctly recorded, retain in the fifteenth century 
features which in other countries belong to the thirteenth and 
fourteenth. It is only reasonable to conclude that other build- 
ings, of which the dates are not recorded, were equally behind 
other countries in the succession of styles. It was not until 
about fifty years ago, when the admirable work of Rickman 
appeared, that the characteristic features of each succeeding 
style were properly defined and exactly described, and until 
these were known and understood all previous wotks on medieval 
architecture were so vague and contradictory that little reliance 
is to be placed on them. 

A careful examination of the principal buildings of modern 
Europe from which the general history of architecture has 
been drawn, has demonstrated that after the fall of the Roman 
Empire the people who succeeded them were accustomed to 
build chiefly of wood, of which we have of course no remains, 
and occasionally of rough stone, such as they found ready to 
their hands on the surface of the ground, or split from the 
rocks or cliffs by means of wedges. The various. tribes of 
Northmen, whether called Saxons, or Danes, or Normans, or 
by other names in other countries, who overran Europe in all 
directions and destroyed the Roman civilization, were accus- 
tomed to build in this manner only, when they built at all. 
When these nations began to be civilized and became Christian, 
they became very zealous Christians, as it was their nature to 
be vigorous and zealous in every thing that they undertook. 
Having become Christian they began to build churches every- 
where with wonderful activity and zeal, but they did not possess 
much skill in building, they had everything to learn by copy- 
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ing the older buildings of the Romans, or such others as they 
could find to copy. The earlier churches were generally of 
wood, and the chronicles are full of accounts of the burn- 
ing of churches; it was not until the eleventh century that 
churches were commonly built of stone, in order that they 
might not be burnt. The number of churches erected in the 
eleventh century was marvellous, but they were so badly built 
that comparatively few have come down to our time; we have, 
however, enough of them to see that they were at first entirely 
of rough stone, and that cut stone or ashlar was introduced 
very gradually and very sparingly at first, being confined to 
the corners and what are called the dressings —that is, the 
sides of the openings for door and windows—for a long period, 
down to near the end of the eleventh century. It is not 
until quite the end of that century that we can find anywhere 
buildings faced entirely with ashlar or cut stone, and at first 
the joints of mortar between these cut stones were extremely 
rude and clumsy. The walls of all early buildings are also very 
thick and massive, and as the workmen became more skilful 
by practice, they learned to be more careful of the material ; 
they discovered that walls of half the thickness well built were 
equally strong with those of double the mass badly put to- 
gether; they learned by degrees to arrange these rough stones 
in regular courses, and to trim them into shape with the 
hammer; eventually they learned the art of cutting stone into 
square blocks called ashlar, and to reduce the spaces between 
these blocks, until they arrived at walls built entirely of ashlar, 
with very fine joints and wonderfully thin for the height to 


. which they were reared and the masses they had to carry. But 


it was not until the twelfth century that this perfection of 
masonry was anywhere attained; and it was not until the 
thirteenth that the marvellously thin walls, which shew such 
wonderful skill in construction, were erected, such as those 
of Notre Dame de Dijon, of many Gothic spires, &c, 

Many successive generations of workmen were necessary be- 
fore such a degree of skill as this in the art of building was 
attained. To suppose that the native Irish possessed this 
degree of skill centuries before any other nation is the height 
of improbability; it is far more probable that the native 
Irish continued to follow the habits and ways of their Celtic 


forefathers in the art of building, as in many other things. 
Gent. Mac, 1864, Vot. I. BR 
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Roman civilization never penetrated into Ireland; the Irish 
had no Roman buildings to copy, as the other European 
nations had; the only models they had to follow, when the 
fashion of building in stone was introduced into Ireland, 
were the cromlechs and the cairns, the graves of their Celtic 
forefathers, such as the same race have left all over Europe, 
but which have nowhere else been considered as models for 
imitation. The sloping jambs of their doors and windows seem 
to be clearly derived from this origin, but the fashion once 
set continued to be followed down to the sixteenth century ; 
it became merely one of the characteristic features of Irish 
architecture. 

Whatever opinion may be formed as to the dates of Irish 
buildings, there can be no doubt of their very distinct national 
character, and that they are highly interesting, and deserve 
to be better known throughout Europe than has hitherto 
been the case. And to assist in this object, we propose to 
publish a series of papers on Medieval Buildings in Ireland, 
with engravings illustrative of their peculiar features: this 
will enable all persons who are conversant with the general 
history of architecture to form their own opinion as to the 
dates. There are in all countries local antiquaries who study 
the buildings of their own city, or province, or country, with 
much zeal and assiduity, and who have rendered, and we hope 
will continue to render, great service to the science of archzo- 
logy. But each of these local antiquaries is ready to fight for 
the superior antiquity of his own buildings ; those which he has 
studied so carefully must be a century or two earlier than the 
corresponding buildings of other countries. It is clear that 
they cannot all be right, and the chances are that they are 
all wrong; that each has misapplied the history which he has 
so diligently made out, has overlooked the continual rebuilding 
in each succeeding century which has gone on everywhere, or 
has mistaken the date of the original foundation for that of 
the existing construction. Such mistakes are found in every 
country, and in nearly all the writers on the subject; a very 
little consideration tells us that the date of foundation only 
proves that there is nothing earlier than that date, and says 
nothing as to the date of the existing fabric, which may have 
been rebuilt half-a-dozen times. It is only by the collation 
and comparison of a large number of examples in various 
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countries and provinces, especially those of which we have the 
actual history of the construction, that we can learn to judge 
accurately of the age of any building. We have a sufficient 
number extant of fabric rolls and building accounts to be quite 
sure about all the later periods, and for those of earlier date 
the buildings themselves, when carefully examined, almost 
always bear evidence of the different re-constructions which 
they have undergone. Some small portion of the earlier fabric 
has almost always been preserved, and is sufficiently distinct 
in the mode of construction to shew the wide difference be- 
tween the original work and that of later date; and this is 
pre-eminently the case in Ireland, as we hope to shew in the 
course of this series of Papers. The principles of Professor 
Willis’s History of Canterbury Cathedral are equally applicable 
to all the principal buildings in Europe, and wherever they are 
applied they are unanswerable; they have not yet been applied 
at all in Ireland, and it is by this process only that the truth 
can be arrived at. It is only by the careful examination of 
every course of stone and every joint in the masonry that we 
can arrive at the real history of any building. 

Whenever any mouldings can be found, they are the best and 
safest guide to the history of the building, both as to the period 
when it was built, and the people by whose hands it was con- 
structed. The mouldings of each succeeding century are quite 
distinct everywhere, although the change is always gradual, and 
not always simultaneous in different countries. Each century 
and each nation has mouldings of its own; the English mould- 
ings of the thirteenth century, for instance, are very distinct 
from the French or the German mouldings of the same period : 
and though they are more marked at that period than any 
other, the same is true at all periods. The English mouldings 
at all periods are the richest and the finest in Europe. The 
Trish also very soon developed a system of mouldings of their 
own, quite distinct from those of any other nation, but the same 
series of changes naturally took place in Ireland as in other - 
countries; the deep and bold mouldings of the thirteenth cen- 
tury gradually die away into the poor shallow mouldings of the 
fifteenth. In Ireland, as in other countries, the general forms 
of the buildings of earlier periods may be copied in later ages, 
but the mouldings always betray these imitations. Just as in 
England the nave of Westminster Abbey was built in the 
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fifteenth century in such close imitation of the choir of the 
thirteenth that by ordinary observers no difference is per- 
ceived, and yet more close observation shews that the mould. 
ings are entirely of the fifteenth, so in Ireland, in the Friars’ 
churches of the fifteenth, the lancet windows of the thirteenth, 
or the wide windows divided by mullions and their heads filled 
with reticulated tracery which in other countries belong to the 
fourteenth, are both used indiscriminately. 

The architecture of a country cannot be properly understood 
without a knowledge of its history; and this, which may be 
stated as a general truth, holds nowhere more remarkably true 
than in Ireland. Its history is that of a country broken and 
fettered, not allowed to develope its own ideas, but having those 
of its conquerors pressed as it were into its very life. In early 
times it was torn in pieces by the quarrels and wars of its own 
petty chieftains, and these wars made it an easy prey to its 
equally warlike neighbours. Portions of it were conquered and 
settled by the hardy sea-kings of the North, the Norwegians 
and Danes, whom we call Northmen, but who in Ireland were 
called Ostmen, or Eastmen, because they came there from the 
East. These, having fully established themselves, became amal- 
gamated with the natives, and have left no buildings of any dis- 
tinctive character. 

But when in after years Ireland committed the fatal mistake 
of inviting foreigners to interfere in its domestic quarrels, as 
these foreigners themselves had before done, they, like them, 
became conquered and subjected to the friends they had invited 
to assist them. The English brought with them their own man- 
ners, their own laws, their own arts. They erected castles to 
maintain their power, and to keep the natives in check. They 
founded monasteries and endowed cathedrals in expiation of 
their crimes and to propitiate the Church, and all these build- 
ings they erected in the style of their own country, modified 
by having to employ native workmen, and by the nature of the 
material they had to work on; and in general, buildings of 
the same style are later in date in Ireland than in England. 

Of the buildings belonging to the earlier period of Irish 
history there are many yet remaining, and some of them may be 
of very early antiquity; but they have been so mixed up with 
later work, that much confusion and much virulent controversy 
has arisen in consequence, which a little careful examination 
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might have avoided. The fact is, that when it was desirable to 
enlarge one of the small cells which from tradition and long 
association had become sacred in the eyes of the people, instead 
of taking it down, as would now in general be the case, the 
builders contrived to preserve as much as possible of the old 
walls, which are frequently enclosed in walls of much later date. 
This not having been noticed, has been the cause of much 
misapprehension and dispute, the later work by one party 
being ascribed to the early date, and by the other the early 
work to the late date. 

All these matters require candid and careful investigation, 
and it will be the object of the following detached and frag- 
mentary papers to elucidate the truth as far as possible. Bound 
to no party, advocating no peculiar views, and uninfluenced by 
any preconceived theories, the object shall be to seek the truth 
on whichever side it may lie, to bring prominently forward the 
peculiarities of Irish architecture, and to give it a place among 
the other national varieties of the great medieval style. 
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Curist Cuurcn CatHepraL, Dusxin. 


Tue tradition respecting the cathedral of Christ Church is 
that the Ostmen had an establishment here, and that they 
built cells or vaults on the site of the present cathedral so early 
as the time of St. Patrick. The Ostmen had at that time a 
large settlement on the north bank of the Liffey, and which 
is still known as Ostmantown, or Osmanton; and it is stated 
that their chief or king, Sictryg, gave to Donat, or Donagh, 
the Irish and Danish Bishop of Dublin, the piece of land on 
which the “arches and vaults” were situate for the purpose of 
building a church to be dedicated to the Holy Trinity. And 
for this purpose he endowed it with lands, &c., and contributed 
gold and silver sufficient for its erection. Donat also, after the 
completion of the cathedral, built an episcopal palace, and died 
in 1074, and was buried at the south side of the altar. Of this 
church only the crypt under the transept remains. 

In 1162 Lorean O’Tuathal, or O’Toole, was consecrated Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and received from the Anglo-Norman Court 
a full confirmation of all the privileges of the convent, and 
further grants of land, &c. Soon after he, in conjunction 
with Richard de Clare, Earl of Pembroke, better known as 
“ Strongbow,” Robert Fitz-Stephen, and Raymond le Gros, 
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commenced rebuilding the choir, the central tower, and two 
chapels, one dedicated to St. Edmund and St. Mary, the other 
to St. Laurence. These were probably.in the transepts. Strong- 
bow died and was buried in the cathedral in 1177. Of the 
church built by O’Toole and Strongbow the transepts still 
remain. 

In 1283 a fire in the town destroyed the tower, the chapter- 
house, the cloister, and dormitory of the priory. The citizens 
immediately commenced a subscription for the restoration of 
the cathedral, which would no doubt be set about at once, and 
it is probable that the whole western limb was taken down, and 
the present nave with the crypt under it begun. A great part 
of the monastery would have to be rebuilt, and it seems to have 
been in progress a long time, for we read that in 1303 Friar 
Henri de Cork was licensed to travel through the kingdom to 
obtain alms for that purpose. From its having been destroyed 
by fire it would seem that the bell-tower was of wood; and it 
seems, likewise, that it was rebuilt of the same material after 
the fire, for we find that in 1316 a violent storm of wind and 
rain threw down the steeple of the church. It seems to have 
remained in this state some years, for in 1331 the Priory, 
determining to avoid for the future the catastrophes which had 
twice occurred, obtained from Edward III. a licence to build 
a “bell-tower of stone.” As the piers before this time had only 
to carry a wooden tower, they would most probably be only 
slight, but when a stone building was intended, the builders 
would naturally strengthen the supports; and there can be 
little doubt that the present solid and massive piers are what 
were then built. The same idea caused them to build the 
tower itself in an unusually plain and substantial manner: it 
has merely a plain turret at each corner, and windows with 
simple Decorated tracery. 

1349—1362. John de Paul, Archbishop of Dublin, erected 
the chancel with the throne, the great east window, and three 
other windows on the south side, between the east window and 
the Archbishop’s seat. 

In 1541 Henry VIII. changed the Prior and Convent of the 
cathedral into a Dean and Chapter, and from this time it was 
known by the name of Christ Church Cathedral, having been 
formerly that of the Holy Trinity. 

1562. The south side of the nave with the vaulted roof fell, 
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injuring the rest of the nave, and destroying the tomb of 
Strongbow. 

It is singular that one diocese should have two cathedrals in 
the same city, but this is the case in Dublin. Christ Church, 
or the Holy Trinity as it was called, was the oldest founda- 
tion, but Archbishop Comyn in 1190 built a prebendal church 
dedicated to St. Patrick, and his successor, Henry de Londres, 
erected it into a cathedral. The rival establishments seem to 
have had frequent disputes, but in 1300 they came to a com- 
promise on the following terms: That each church should be 
styled “Cathedral and Metropolitan;” that the archbishops 
should be consecrated and enthroned in Christ Church, which 
being the “Greater Mother and Elder Church” should have 
the precedence in all rights and concerns of the Church; and 
that the cross, mitre, and ring of every archbishop whenever 
he died should be deposited there, and that there should be 
held public penances, and the consecration of the chrism oil on 
Maunday Thursday; but that each church should have alter- 
nately the interment of the bodies of the archbishops, unless 
otherwise ordered by their wills. 

The exterior of Christ Church is uninteresting in the ex- 
treme. It has been so modernized, and the ancient features 
so mixed up with recent alterations, that it has lost almost all 
appearance of antiquity; but the interior, though sadly muti- 
lated and barbarously “restored,” has still much to interest, 
and would amply repay a most careful examination. 





Sections, Christ Church Cathedral. 
a Tower-arch. b Capital of Tower-arch. e Base. d Arch in South Transept. 


The transept where we enter, is of late or transition Norman, 
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with round and pointed arches used indiscriminately. The 

triforium and clerestory are perfect, but 

walled up. The section of the mouldings 

approaches a good deal to Early English, 

and there are some rather singular capitals. 

The tower-arches are pointed, very plain, 

and massive, the section being merely a 

chamfer twice recessed. The piers are of 

the same section, of great thickness and 

strength, and the capitals and bases re- 

. markably plain and clumsy. These are 

Sranition Norman Capital, ie a the arches of oe cera 
cari ai Transept, 4 for which a licence was granted by 

ward III., 1325. This plain, clumsy work 

is very different from what we should expect in England, but is 

not at all out of place at this date in Ireland. Capitals equally 

plain and heavy occur at St. Audoén’s, at Killmallock, and at 

Askeaton in buildings of this date or later, and the extreme 

solidity of the piers may be accounted for by the builders having 

to provide for the support of a stone building where before there 

had been one only of wood. 

The nave—that is, the north side of it—is particularly beau- 

tiful. It is pure and good 

Early English, though not 

early in the style. The piers 

are clustered, but the shafts 

/} are not detached, and are 

mi triply filleted. The arch- 

§ moulds have the bold rounds 

and deep hollows which are 

characteristic of Early Eng- 

lish, but not of Irish work, 

and they are throughout fil- 

| leted. This, with a peculi- 

| arity in the neck-moulds and 

| bands, would give a date 

i] rather late in the thirteenth 

cago ' oy, century, and it was probably 

Capital of Pier, Nave, Christ Church Cathedral. rebuilt after the fire in 1283, 

as large subscriptions were made for that purpose. The capitals 

are particularly elegant and graceful. They are composed of 

I 
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the usual Early English stiff-leafed foliage, enclosing heads 
of bishops and female saints. The mode in which the slender 
shafts between the larger ones are made to hold the foliage 
which springs from them is singularly beautiful. 

The windows of the north aisle, which are all blocked up, are 
of the same date, but offer some peculiarities which are decidedly 
Irish. They have the same form which we find in the earliest 
Irish buildings, and which has been carried down through all 
styles to this date, or later; that is, the windows, which are plain 
lancets, are wider at the bottom than the top. This diminution 
upwards, added to the unusual number of bands, give the win- 
dows a strikingly singular effect. The bands are angular, which 
is another peculiarity. : 








Window and Capital in North Aisle of Nave, Christ Church Cathedral. 


In the north-east angle of this aisle is a very peculiar capital 
of a respond, or wall-pier, which is here engraved, There is the 
usual moulded Early English capital, and below it another 
capital, consisting of two rows of trefoils or shamrocks. It 
has no abacus or neck-moulds, and the fillets of the shaft die 
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into it. It is very much mutilated and cut away by alterations 
which have been made, but is here restored. 

The south side of the nave fell in 1562, and was rebuilt in 
a very poor style, but four transition Norman arches are pre- 
served on this side, resting on massive octagonal piers, with 
bands. On this side, also, is an effigy of a knight of the thir- 
teenth century, which is said to be that of Strongbow, but the 
armorial bearings shew that it is not so: they are three cross 
crosslets fitchée, while those of De Clare are three chevrons. 

The choir was originally Norman, but it has been restored, 
and the Norman work so mixed with modern ornament that all 
value is lost. 

Under the transept and the nave is a very extensive crypt, 
the tradition of which is that it was built by the Ostmen. This 
is probably true of the portion which lies under the transept, 
which is of very rude and plain masonry of early character, but 
that under the nave is evidently of the same age as the nave 
itself, as is indisputably shewn by the foliage carved on the 
chamfers of the thick short piers of solid masonry. 


TD il 


Chamfers on the Piers of the western portion of the Crypt, Christ Church Cathedral. 


St. Parrick’s, Dusiin. 


Tue Cathedral of St. Patrick is now undergoing a thorough 
course of restoration, aud consequently is in such a state of 
confusion that it is impossible to describe it minutely; and 
therefore only some of its peculiarities will be pointed out. And 
first, it will not be out of place to make some remarks on the 
work of restoration now going on. 

The whole that has been done, or is now being done, is at 
the sole charge of Mr. Guinness, of world-wide celebrity; a piece 
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of unexampled and most princely munificence, commenced with 
the most praiseworthy intention, and carried out with an un- 
stinting liberality, but, it is to be regretted, not with results 
equal to the means employed. The principle professed is to 
“let the stones speak for themselves:” “ Let the stones be 
their own architect.”” This no doubt is a good, and the only 
proper principle, if judiciously carried out; but though the 
stones may speak for themselves, they require an interpreter 
who understands their language. Those of different ages have 
each their own story to tell, of changes which have taken place, 
of alterations which have been made, of wanton destruction, 
and equally destructive patchwork to which they have been 
subjected ; and unless these be regarded, any restoration must, 
for the history of architecture, be worse than useless. If we 
wished to restore an ancient manuscript which had been in- 
jured by time or bad transcription, we should not employ 
one to do it who could only copy the form of the letters, 
but knew nothing of the meaning of the words. We should 
rather employ one who, perfectly conversant with the language 
of the age in which it was written, with all its idioms and pecu- 
liarities, could readily judge what were the portions which had 
been destroyed, could discriminate what was merely the bad 
copying of various scribes, and detect any interpolation which 
might have crept in from time to time. In like manner, 
a building requires for its rational restoration some one who, 
thoroughly understanding the styles of architecture prevailing 
at different periods, would be able to retain all that is genuine 
only, but to discard all the additions and alterations which have 
from time to time been made by ignorance or wanton caprice. 
This, it is to be regretted, has in the present instance not 
been done. Copying has been carried on with the most praise- 
worthy care, but unfortunately the bad has been copied with 
the same care as the good,—like the Chinese tailor, who having 
an old coat given him as a pattern for a new one, most con- 
scientiously copied it, and inserted on the new coat every patch 
which he found on the old one. In like manner the patches of 
St. Patrick’s have been retained on the new garment which the 
munificence of Mr. Guinness has given it. To prove that this 
censure is not unmerited, a reference to the view of the north- 
east angle will shew where Early English pinnacles which have 
in late times been restored with Perpendicular panelling, are 
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retained as genuine in the new restoration. Again, the genuine 
Irish battlements of the turrets at the west end have sometime 
had late gablets added to their crests, and these too have been 
retained. A great part of the exterior has a very modern ap- 
pearance, and looks anything but genuine. All this is very 
much to be regretted. The intention was excellent, the muni- 
ficence unparalleled, and if only a competent knowledge of the 
subject had been employed, the restoration might have been 
one of the most beautiful we have yet seen. 

It is a very ungracious and unpleasant task to speak in terms 
of censure of such a work as this, but still in describing the 
peculiarities of the building it was impossible to pass it over 
without remark. 

St. Patrick’s is chiefly an Early English building, but the 
exterior particularly has been very much modernized, espe- 
cially the pinnacles, which are mostly bad. 

The first feature which strikes the eye is the singular battle- 

ment which seems peculiar to 

Ireland. All the turrets are 

crowned with it, and nothing 

tends so much to give a na- 

tional character to the build- 

ing. Instead of being, like 

the English battlement, form- 

ed of a single crest, it is here 

composed of two, three, or 

more steps, and ending in an 

acute point, formed by cham- 

fering off the outsides, so that 

it has frequently the effect 

of sloping inwards. The an- 

nexed example, taken from 

the south transept, will ex- 

plain this. It is one of the 

original turrets, which with 

the three lancets and the 

circles above formed a fine 

Turret on South Transept, St. Patrick’s. composition as a front to the 

transept. The tower stands at the north-west angle of the 

nave, and was originally only finished with four turrets, but 
in the last century a spire was added to it. 
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The body of the church consists of a nave with aisles; a north 
and south transept, each with a western aisle; a choir with two 
aisles of great length in comparison with the nave, and a Lady- 
chapel. The aisles of the choir are carried out beyond the 
east end as far as half the length of the Lady-chapel, which 
on the exterior appears almost detached, as it is so much lower 



































North-east Angle, St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 


a East end of Choir. 6 Lady-chapel. e East end of North Aisle of Choir. 
d@ Diagonal Flying Buttress. 


than the choir. The latter is supported by flying buttresses 
over the aisles, one of which at each angle is very remarkable 
for the period at which it was erected, being carried diagonally, 
the usual mode being to have them at right angles to the sides 
and end; but in this case it was rendered necessary by the 
aisles being brought forward past the end of the choir. 
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The interior of the cathedral is much finer than the exterior, 


Plan of St. Patrick's. 
A Nave. D North Transept, or F Consistory Court. 


B Choir. 


Chapter-house. G West Door. 


C Lady-chapel. E South Transept. T Tower. 


and its restoration has been more successfully carried out. 


yy} 
| 
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Impost of Piers, Nave, St. Patrick’s. 


The nave is supported on massive 
octagonal piers, without proper 
capitals, but having a string run- 
ning round the impost on which 
most of the arch-moulds stop, those 
of the label and the inner arch 
rising from corbels. This gives 
a singular and unusual appearance 
to the arches. The clerestory win- 
dows do not range properly with 
the arches, and there is a curious 
deflection of the surface of the 
wall above the piers. There is 
a marked difference in the mould- 
ings of the arches of the eastern 
and western portion, as will be 


seen by the sections on the next page, those on the east being 
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of much bolder and more pure Early English character than 
the others, which are of later date, and of the more usual 
Irish type. 

. The choir, which is vaulted, is also Early English, and has 
been restored, as has also the Lady-chapel. 

The history of the building may be briefly stated thus :— 
Its site was originally occupied by a small parish church which 
was said to have been founded by St. Patrick. This church 
Archbishop Comyn demolished, and erected on its site, about 
1190, a collegiate church, which his successor, Henry de 
Londres, changed to a cathedral, and most probably in great 
part rebuilt. The eastern part of the nave is probably of 
this date. 

In 1271, Archbishop Fulk de Sandford was buried in a chapel 


Sections of Pier-arches, St. Patrick’s. 
1. Arches of the Eastern part of Nave. 2. Arches of the Western part of Nave. 


which he had built; this was probably the Lady-chapel, as it 
is carried out considerably beyond the choir and forms almost 
a distinct building. 

Part of the cathedral having been destroyed by fire, it was 
restored by Archbishop Minot, who also, about the year 1370, 
built the tower of “squared stone;” but the spire was not 
added until 1750. 
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Sr. AupoEN’s CHURCH, COMMONLY CALLED St. OWEN’s. 


Tus is a partly ruined church, the tower and north aisle 
being the only parts remaining for use. The nave is almost 
entirely destroyed, and the chancel is without a roof, but the 
pier-arches and wiadows remain. The windows are of the 
usual intersecting tracery so common in Ireland in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. The piers are octagonal, with 
extremely rude and clumsy capitals. 


Sections of Mouldings, St. Audoen’s Church. 
a Capital of Pier, North Aisle. 6 Pier-arch, North Aisle, ¢ Pier-arch of Chancel. 


d@ Capital of Pier, Chancel. 

The north aisle, which is used for divine service, has been 
“restored” by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and the east 
window filled with tawdry kaleidoscope glass. 

The piers and arches are Early English, but with Irish pecu- 
liarities. The arches have a long suite of mouldings, with the 
tooth-ornament in the outer hollow, but the mouldings are 
small and shallow, and want the deep hollows and consequent 
contrast of light and shade which in England is so characteristic 
of the same style. The same remark will apply to the capital, 
which is made up of a great number of small shallow mouldings, 
which give a flatness of effect to it, very different from the 
beautiful capitals of the genuine style. The piers are clustered 
and filleted. The western door of this aisle is very good Early 
English, with capitals of graceful foliage, but much mutilated. 
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Ir is strange that, while the devastators of the earth are entombed 
in glory, the names of those who by their inventions have lightened the 
toils and multiplied the enjoyments of men, should so often be uncer- 
tain. Intent on realizing its thought, genius is ordinarily neglectful of 
the personal advantages derivable from it, and deficient in that lower 
order of ability requisite to secure them. More practical, selfish, or 
wealthy men appropriate its ideas, surround the pregnant germs with the 
conditions favourable to increase, and make gain by the harvest. The 
world, indifferent to the wrong, enjoys the useful results as it enjoys 
the light of heaven, without much speculation on their source; the 
public benefactor, overborne by more prosperous men, remains un- 
recognised and unrewarded, and when eulogium can no longer gratify 
him, national pride busies itself in determining his name and rendering 
tardy honour to his memory. 

It has been thus with the inventor of typography. As though pos- 
session involved right, the invention has long been attributed to those 
who introduced it into Germany. Now, though undoubtedly those 
shrewd men had a strong interest in surrounding their operations with 
mystery, yet, when it is considered that the first books printed by them 
at Mentz are singularly free from the technical imperfections that might 
be expected in the earlier products of an art yet rudimentary, their 
uniform silence on the circumstances that may have led to and attended 
the discovery is very significant. An art does not, like Athene, thus 
spring into existence perfect and matured. Equivocal circumstances 
in the career of Gutenberg also excite suspicion. Where had he passed 
the interval between his expulsion from Mentz in 1420, and his arrival 
at Strasburg in 1434? He had visited Holland, and dwelt some time 
in Haarlem, and as he engaged in printing immediately on his arrival 
at Strasburg, the natural inference is that the art was acquired else< 
where ; and where more probably than in Haarlem? 

From the first a tradition prevailed in Germany that the art was 
exotic. An anonymous book published in 1499 at Cologne, and ascribed 
to Ulrich Zell, a pupil of Gutenberg, and then the principal printer of 
that city, allows that, though perfected in Germany, typography had 
originated in Holland, an impression of Donatus having been its firstfruits. 
This was repeated without contradiction by writers of various countries, 
and more especially in 1567, by Ludovico Guicciardini—a nephew of 
the famous historian—who added, that the secret had been employed by 
an unfaithful servant of the inventor for his own benefit at Mentz. 

Gent, Mac, 1864, Vor, I, D 
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These vague traditions were in 1570 confirmed by Adrian de Jonge, 
or Junius, the historiographer of the Netherlands, who made a state- 
ment in his “ Batavia” to the following effect. About the year 1430, 
Laurence Coster, an eminent citizen of Haarlem, having noticed with 
surprise the perfect impression obtainable from letters he had cut out 
of bark for amusement, bethought himself of wetting them with ink to 
render the impression permanent, and thus succeeded in printing a verse 
on paper. Encouraged by this result, he devised a glutinous ink better 
adapted to his purpose, and with that printed an entire page. His suc- 
cess becoming public, specimens of his skill were in such request that 
he continued those pursuits for emolument which had been commenced 
for amusement, substituted metal for wooden types, and printed several 
books, one of which, a vernacular version of the anonymous Speculum 
Humane Salvationis, had been seen by Junius. Among Coster’s 
assistants was a certain John—perhaps Faust, of ominous name—who, 
having possessed himself of the new process, fled to Mentz and used it 
for his own profit. These facts were communicated to the tutor of 
Junius by a pupil of Coster’s, who had personal cognizance of all 
the circumstances. 

This dispassionate version of a tradition which, as the official historian 
of his country, Junius would not have been justified in ignoring, has two 
defects; the too hasty conclusion that Faust and the fugitive servant 
were one, of which no proof is offered; and the secondary nature of the 
evidence on which it rests,—an objection, however, which if allowed 
would invalidate a large portion of history, the data for which are rarely 
derived from the immediate actors in great events. 

The name of the book referred to by Junius throws some light on 
a curious incident in Gutenberg’s career. After residing some years in 
Strasburg he was involved in a lawsuit with his partner, the subject of 
which the litigants were so solicitous to conceal, that nothing can be 
learnt from the records of the suit, except that the quarrel was about 
certain spiegel that were being prepared for sale at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
then thronged with pilgrims. The equivoque beguiled the public into 
fancying the parties engaged in man ‘acturing hand-mirrors—articles 
scarcely needed by devotees; but it is more probable that they were 
engaged in printing one of the many Specula of the day, and which 
more likely to attract their attention than that recently published by 
Coster? The suit issued in the expulsion of Gutenberg from the city, 
and he does not turn up again till 1450, when he is found at Mentz 
associated with Faust and Schoeffer; who, when he had served their 
purpose, instituted a suit against him, and succeeded in depriving him 
of his share of the printing establishment he had rendered prosperous. 
There may have been a retribution in his misfortunes. 

The claim advanced by Holland in the person of her historian did not 
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at first receive the consideration it merited. The Speculum was so rare 
and little known, that the elements of discussion were lacking. The 
copies first found were in Latin, not Dutch, as Junius had stated, and 
being without date, place, or printer’s name, afforded no positive evi- 
dence of having been published in Holland. Subsequently both Dutch 
and Latin editions were discovered, in one of which the text was partly 
and in others entirely typographed ; and the introduction of a fac-simile 
of a page into Meerman’s Origines Typographice, published in 1765, 
initiated an acrimonious controversy on the circumstances under which 
the Speculum was produced, and its relation to the invention of typo- 
graphy, which, being complicated by the variety of editions that were 
met with, has continued to the present time. 

The Speeulum Humane Salvationis is a Latin poem on the Re- 
demption, in rhymed but not leonine verses, divided into a prohemium 
and forty-five chapters. Various MSS. of it exist; two at Paris bear 
the date 1324, but lack the author’s name —an omission accounted 
for by the remark ‘‘ nomen auctoris humilitate siletur.” Of the various 
editions which have been discovered, four are inferred, from their 
common lack of colophon and general technical similarity, to have 
issued from the same press. The first is a Latin version, twenty pages 
of which are xylographic, and the remaining printed from moveable 
types; the second is also Latin, but typographed throughout; the 
third is Dutch, typographed throughout; and the fourth is also Dutch, 
but printed from types of two different fornts. The two Latin editions 
contain sixty-four pages,—one blank, five containing the prohemium 
in single column, and fifty-eight containing twenty-nine chapters of the 
original printed in double columns, and each page being headed by 
a wood-engraving in two architectural compartments. In the two 
Dutch editions the prohemium occupies four, and the remainder of the 
work fifty-eight pages. The engravings, and in that which is considered 
the first edition twenty-eight pages of the text, are of a pale brown tint, 
while the typographed text is of a rich black. The four editions are 
perfectly distinct, but all have the same engravings, and are printed on 
but one side of the leaf, from types unique in character and form, per- 
fectly unlike the German types, and found in no other books of the period 
but in a Donatus and some other tracts, which being, like the Speculum, 
without colophon, may also be attributed to Coster. The contractions 
of the text are so numerous, amounting to two hundred, that they must 
have required a fount swi generis. Several peculiarities are observable in 
the execution of these editions which indicate that they must have been 
produced when the art was yet rude and imperfect. Masked type have 
been used in place of quadrats, and in one instance so indexterously 
that the strange word ‘ idiotime’ has crept into the text. Paucity of 
type has also led to the substitution of certain letters for syllablese— 
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m for in, ni, iu, &c., and nn for im, mi, wv, &c. As the text of the first 
edition is partly xylegraphic and partly typographic, it is evident that 
it must have been printed at the very period of transition from the 
earlier and ruder to the improved process. 

Certain imperfections in the engravings—lines interrupted, blending, 
or confused—seem to shew that the wood-blocks were worn by use, and 
much older than the types. Probably it was at first meant that they 
should be accompanied by a written text, Coster’s editions of the Specu- 
lum being old impressions of that description whereto the text was sup- 
plied at a later period by typography. There is such similarity of style 
and artistic execution between the engravings of the Speculum and those 
of the Biblia Pauperum and other block-books known to have been 
produced by the excellent Brethren of the Common Lot,—who were 
chiefly engaged in transcribing, illuminating, and circulating Scripture 
and religious books,—that it is not improbable that the Brethren exe- 
cuted the engravings, and partly engraved the text on wood; but, being 
interrupted by the discovery of a speedier process of printing, parted 
with the whole of the impression in various stages of progress on hand 
to Laurence Coster. 

An exact fac-simile of this remarkable book, wherein all the pecu- 
liarities prized by bibliographers are reproduced, has recently been pub- 
lished by Mr, Stewart, of King William-street, Strand, to whom the 
antiquarian world is indebted for preceding facsimiles of the rarer 
block-books. It is accompanied by a version in Roman characters of 
the original text, the black-letter of which would be undecipherable by 
the unlearned, and is preceded by an erudite introductory Essay by 
M. J. P. Berjeau, whose bibliographical labours are well known. 

Besides its bibliographical value as a means of determining the origin 
of typography, the book is exceedingly interesting in various aspects to 
the general public, for it affords glimpses of the state of art, of the 
character of the religious teaching, and of the social condition of Europe 
at a remote period. The subject of the poem is the Redemption; and 
meagre, mixed with legend, and vitiated by erroneous theological views 
and frequent misapprehension of the sacred text as may be the Scriptura] 
knowledge it communicates, it undoubtedly had a positive value when 
books were so rare as is indicated by the passage with which the pro- 
hemium, or syllabus, concludes :— 

* Predictum prohemium huius libri de contentis compilaui 
Et propter pauperes predicatores hoc apponere curaui 


Qui se forte nequierint totum librum comparare 
Possunt ex ipso prohemio si sciunt historias predicare,” 


If the lower clergy were enforced by their poverty to derive the 
materials of their discourses from such threadbare summaries of Scrip- 
ture, the ignorance of their flocks must have been lamentable. The 
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writer states that his object is to shew the historical prefiguration of 
Redemption by adducing, for each incident in the history of Redemp- 
tion, three occurrences which typified it. Most of these instances are 
taken from the Bible and Apocrypha, the remaining ones being derived 
from Justin, the Historia Lumbardica, Josephus, and legendary sources ; 
whence it may be inferred how limited was the range of reading of the 
educated at that period. 

Men being apt to attach undue importance to their fragmentary 
knowledge, and having likewise a tendency, when dominated by a great 
idea, to see all things exclusively from that point of view, and infer 
occult relations between objects and the refracting medium through 
which they are seen,—the writer, with a vague apprehension that all 
historical .events form part of a whole and tend to a commop result, 
considers those events rather as typifying than conducing to the fulfil- 
ment of the Divine purposes. Thus Cyrus is regarded, not as the wise 
prince who united the distracted peoples of Western Asia under one 
equitable rule, but merely as a type of Christ, because of the analogy 
between his liberation of the Jews from Babylon and Christ’s liberation 
of men from sin. This peculiar mode of thought is not due so much 
to imperfect knowledge or narrow-mindedness, as to that tendency to 
mysticism which characterized the Middle Ages, and expressed the 
growing apprehension that Christianity is essentially subjective, and that 
an objective formalism was adverse to Christian freedom. Like Philo- 
Judeeus, conceiving the letter of the text invariably to cover a recondite 
meaning, he allegorizes everything, and the vivacity of his imagination 
constantly leads him astray. The miraculous Conception was, accord- 
ing to the author, typified by the dream of Astyages, the burning bush, 
Gideon’s fleece, Rebecca, &c.: the Nativity by the dream of Pharaoh’s 
butler—the vine being Christ, its three branches His flesh, soul, and 
Divinity, and the wine pressed from its grapes the blood of the passion 
which appeased the wrath of God: the Baptism of Christ by the 
Brazen Sea and by the passage of the Jordan—the sea and the ark 
being Christ, the twelve oxen and the twelve stones the apostles: the 
Passion by the invention of music—the melody of prayer having been 
elicited from Christ by His sufferings as the idea of music was suggested 
by the ringing blows of Tubal-Cain’s hammer; also by the dream of 
Nebuchadnezzar—the lopping of the boughs from the tree typifying 
the dispersion of the disciples, the bands of brass and iron the fetters 
whereby the Lord was bound to the pillar, and the root which was left 
the resurrection. The Mariolatry, into which the reverence for woman 
born of the Gospel had been insensibly perverted, is so very conspicuous, 
that it might be inferred that the writer conceived the Virgin had had 
a larger share in the work of redemption than her Son. His ingenuity 
is taxed to the utmost to exalt her merits, and find types of her in, 
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among others, the star seen by Balaam, the closed door of the sanctuary 
seen in vision by Ezekiel, Jephtha’s daughter, Aaron’s rod, the ark of 
the covenant, the golden candlestick, David’s tower, the Temple, the 
sealed fount in Canticles, Solomon’s throne, and Esther. An extract 
will best illustrate the literary and religious character of the poem. 


“ Hec autem concepcio tam mirabilis tam immensa 
Fuit moysi in rubo ardenti preostensa 
Rubus sustinuit ignem et non perdidit viriditatem 
Maria concepit filium et non amisit virginitatem 
Dominus ipse habitauit in marie virginis ventre 
Descendit in rubum propter iudiorum liberacionem 
Descendit in mariam propter nostram redempcionem 
Et hoc fuit in vellere gedeonis prefiguratum 
uod celesti rore legitur esse maditatum 
lum enim vellus celestem rorem capiebat 
Et tota terra circumiacens sicca manebat 
Ita maria sola divino rore replebatur 
Et in toto mundo nulla tam digna inueniebatur 
Multe filie congregauerunt diuicias 
Maria autem sola supergressa est uninersas 
Oravit gedeon ut deus signum in vellere daret 
Ut per ipsum filios israhel ab hostibus liberaret 
Replecio ergo velleris signum dat liberacionis 
Concepcio marie signum nostre erat redempcionis 
Vellus igitur gedeonis est benedicta virgo maria 
De qua vellere fecit sibi tunicam cristus vera sophia 
Qui vestiri voluit tunica nostre humanitatis 
Vt nos vestiret stola perpetue iocunditatis 
Vellus gedeonis suscepit rorem sine lane lesione 
Maria concepit filiunr sine carnis corrupcione 
Gedeon expressit rorem & tunicam ex eo repleuit 
Maria enixa est filium qui totum mundum rore graui repleuit 
Hec autem concepcio marie facta est per annunciacionem gabrielis 
Quod figuratum est in seruo abrahe rebecca batuelis 
Abraham emisit eleasar seruum suum de virgine prouidere 
Quod filius suus ysaac sponsam debebat habere 
Rebecca autem nuncio abrahe potenti potum tribuebat 
Et ideo eam filio domini sui in sponsam eligebat 
Sic pater celestis misit in mundum gabrielem 
Qui filio dei quereret virginem et matrem 
Gabriel autem virginem decentissimam sive marie inuenit 
Que sibi potauit—id est—nunciacioni consensum dedit 
rebecca autem non solum nuncium sed eciam camelos potauit 
Maria autem tam angelis quam hominibus fontem vite-propinauit 
O bone ihesu da nobis ita tuam incarnacionem venerari 
Vt poculo fontis vite in eternum mereamur saciari.” 


The object contemplated in the pictorial part of the work was un- 
doubtedly to give the illiterate lively ideas of certain historical events 
rather than merely ornament the book. Art is an important means 
of education, and was primarily employed by the Church as such. 
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When books were rare, and intelligible to few, Art afforded a ready 
means of communicating religious knowledge, and originating vivid con- 
ceptions of events pregnant with spiritual meaning. Some vague appre- 
hension of the Deity as a personal Being touched by our infirmities, and 
not a cold abstraction, was awoke in dullest minds by pictorial repre- 
sentation of incidents in the Divine life. Imperfect as the conception 
and unspiritual as the faith may have been, they were the germs of 
higher feelings, and the dim dawn is better than utter darkness and 
vacuity. True wisdom must descend to the level of men. When the 
higher intelligence is torpid, ideas are only communicable in the form of 
symbols. The profound influence exercised by Art when, from the 
general ignorance and lack of spiritual discernment, religion in order 
to be comprehensible: was enforced to-assume the objective form, is as 
yet but imperfectly understood, The religious sentiment and tlie belief 
in a Divine Presence among men were awakened and cherished by the 
painting, sculpture, and stained glass of churches as much as by the 
ceremonial of religion; and a certain amount of historical information, 
and the refinement it produces, was diffused among all classes by the 
general use of tapestry in the higher order of dwellings, on which such 
scenes from sacred and profane history were represented as “ the story 
of the prodigal, 3el’s priests, Pharaoh’s soldiers, or Hercules with his 
club.” Maturity can cast aside the horn-book of its infancy, but sym- 
bolism will ever be necessary to a certain state of society and class 
of men. 

As during the Middle Ages the artistic treatment of sacred sub- 
jects was conventional, few of the designs of the Speculum are abso- 
lutely original, and all are characterized by a simplicity scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from poverty of thought. As there was then little inter- 
course with the East, the utter dissimilarity of Oriental and European 
life was not understood, nor even vaguely guessed at; and thus, in 
order to represent the Eastern life he was unacquainted with but 
through Scripture and the oral narratives of pilgrims, the artist was 
reduced to portray the life around him, the architecture, furniture, 
costume, tools, implements, fetters, armour, arms, and emblazonry of 
medieval Europe. The result is ludicrous. Patriarchs in knightly 
armour, Chaldeans in boots and spurs, Eastern monarchs in broad brims, 
and pagan priests in episcopal mitres, are incongruities that would 
excite a smile in the most saturnine. The personal appearance tradition- 
ally ascribed to our Lord is uniformly observed; and it is noticeable, 
as indicating that Christ was then identified with the Creator, that it is 
Christ who is represented as raising the pigmy Eve from the side of the 
sleeping Adam, and as afterwards joining their hands in matrimony, 
There are a few anachronisms, such as portraying our first parents in 
flowing garments, Adam labouring with a sort of spade, and Eve with 
a distaff, and David wearing a crown in the combat with the Philistine 
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champion; and there are many singularities, such as representing Hades 
as a monstrous maw from which the souls of the patriarchs are escaping— 
a fancy borrowed from Dante. Only in one instance is there an attempt 
to represent the Oriental turban; the palm is never introduced ; trees 
are symbolized rather than represented ; and the figures of animals pro- 
per to the East seem to have been evolved from the self-consciousness 
of the artist, though those belonging to Europe, especially the goat, are 
well drawn. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Stewart we are able to afford to those 
of our readers into whose hands works of this character are not likely 
to fall the means of forming a clearer,apprehension of its artistic value 
than could be derived from words, by reproducing two of its illustra- 
tions. The subjects of these prints—selected rather as singular in con- 
ception than exceptional in merit—are the self-devotion of the Athenian 
Codrus and the heroism of Eleasar, whereby the devout author of the 
Speculum conceives that the self-sacrifice of Christ was prefigured, 
being unable to discern the mythical and improbable character of the 
first incident, and not considering that the act of Eleasar is stated in 
Maccabees i. 6 to have been prompted by a thirst for personal glory, 
even at the cost of life, which, admirable as it might be in a certain 
point of view, was heathenish in principle, and offered no real analogy 
to the pure and spiritual motives of our Lord. In one print the plate- 
armour and emblazoned shields of the Dorians and the diadem worn 
by the slain prince, and in the other the strange idea of the elephant 
which prevailed in Europe ere zoological societies argse, deserve to be 
noted. The writer improves the death of Codrus thus quaintly :— 

“Tune precitatus rex consuluit deum suum appollinem 
Si per aliquem modum posset liberare ciuitatem 
Et quamuis paganus—esset et non cognosceret deum 
Tamen nutu dei recepit per appollinem responsum verum 
Dictum est ei quod ciuitas nullo modo posset liberari 
Nisi oporteret ipsum ab hostibus occidi et mactari 
Qui in tantum dilexit suos qui erant infra urbem 
quod exiuit de vrbe subire volens propter eos mortem 
Hostes autem hoc scientes nolebant in aliquid nocere 
Cupientes pocius ciuitatem quam ipsius mortem habere 
Quo audito et experto rex ad ciuitatem redijt 
et vestes regias exuens et seruiles induens iterum rex exijt 
Statim hostes in eum irruentes eum interfecerunt 
Quia ipsum regem esse in seruili habitu non cognouerunt 
Cum viderent regem mortuum de captiuitate urbis desperauerunt 
et ab impugnacione cessantes ad propria redierunt 
Sic cristus nos dilexit ut se in mortem sponte daret 
Vt nos demoniorum obsidione liberaret 
Induit autem se carne humana quasi veste seruili 
Quia in veste regali—id est—in deitate non posset occidi.” 


Here may fitly close our notice of this interesting work. 
Gent, Mac, 1864, Vot, I, E 
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TWO DAYS IN CORNWALL WITH THE CAMBRIAN 
ARCH. ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


By J. T. Buren, 
AvTHor or “A WEEK AT THE Layyn’s Enp,” &c. 


AN account of the meeting of the Cambrian Archeological Associa- 
tion at Truro, in 1862, has already appeared in the pages of the 
GenTLEMAN’s Macazine (vol. xiii., New Series), but it is thought that 
an illustrated description of somé of the objects inspected by the mem- 
bers in their excursions through the Land’s End district will be accept- 
able to those who then visited the far west, as well as to many who 
had not the opportunity of doing so. 

The members arrived at Truro on Monday, August 25th, and the two 
following days were devoted to the neighbourhoods of Bodmin and 
Truro. On Thursday a large party left for Penzance. Every facility 
was kindly offered by the directors of the West Cornwall Railway. The 
weather could not possibly have been finer; and it is only to be re- 
gretted that more time was not available for the examination of the nu- 
merous antiquities scattered within a radius of five or six miles around 
the town. 

A few of the members proceeded by the first morning train to the 
Marazion station, visiting St. Michael’s Mount and the inscribed stones 
at St. Hilary. The greater number, however, came on by the next train, 
joining the others at Penzance, where carriages were waiting to drive 
westward. ° 

After leaving the outskirts of the town, the first object noticed by the 

wayside was the ancient cross at Trem- 

bath. It is of the usual form of the 

Cornish cross, a plain shaft with a 

rounded head, but differs from any 

other in the county in the rude figures 

incised on two of its sides. On the 

eastern face is a double cross. Pos- 

sibly it may have marked the boundary 

of land of, or have been in some other 

way connected with, a religious Order 

iN holding land in the neighbourhood. 

Trembath Cross. The canons regular of the Order of 

the Holy Sepulchre, for instance, bore on the cassock a cross of 
similar form. 

At Drift, about a mile beyond this cross, we passed the two pillars 
described and figured by Borlase (“ Antiquities of Cornwall,” p. 187), 
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and soon after the tall Tregonebris stone was seen. We did not, how- 
ever, alight from the carriages to inspect those objects, as better exam- 
ples of monuments of this class were to be visited in the course of the 
day. We had now advanced about six miles on the Land’s End road, 
and were opposite the Boscawen-tin Circle, which lay in a moor on the 
left, a quarter of a mile distant. Nearly all the party went to inspect 
this remarkable circle, which is formed by nineteen stones, averaging 
little more than three feet in height, and placed at irregular distances, 
some being thirteen feet apart, others no more than seven or eight. 
Within the area, but not in the centre, is a stone nine feet long, in an 
inclining position. It inclines W.S.W. 49° from the horizon, but whe- 
ther originally upright is uncertain. No other stone circle in Cornwall 


Boscawen-un Circle. 


has this peculiarity, which is found, however, in the tall stones in the 
“‘ship-barrows” of Sweden. 

Dr. Borlase speaks of a cromlech on the north-eastern side of the 
circle. This does aot now exist; but a large stone lies near the spot 
referred to, and may have formed a side or covering for a kist-vaen. 

It is very evident that this circle of stones was never the mere base 
of a huge barrow, as some have supposed similar remains to be. The 
diameter from east to west is seventy-six feet, from north to south 
eighty-one feet. It is not necessary here to give Dr. Borlase’s specula- 
tions on the use of this circle, but it may not be out of place to say that 
the late Rev. Thomas Price considered this to be the circle mentioned 
in an ancient Welsh triad, whatever importance may be attached to it, 
as ‘‘the Gorsedd of Boscawen in Damnonium.” 

About thirty yards south of the circle is a barrow from six to seven 
feet high. 

At the time of our visit the Boscawen-iin circle was divided by 
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a hedge, and many of the stones were overgrown by brambles and 
furze. Within the last twelve months, however, these disfigurements 
and obstructions have been cleared away. The circle has been enclosed 
within a strong fence, and is now secure from accidental or wilful muti- 
lation. For this care taken of a valuable monument of a remote age, 
the county owes a debt of gratitude to Miss Carne, of Penzance, on 
whose property the circle stands, and who has thus set an excellent ex- 
ample to Cornish landholders to preserve those antiquities for which 
the county is so justly celebrated, but which are in too many instances 
liable to destruction by thoughtless and ignorant tenants. 

After a pleasant scramble through heath and gorse, we regained the 
carriages on the high road, and proceeded direct to the Land’s End. 
The cross at Crowz-an-wra was glanced at as we drove along. On the 
right were the hills of Chapel Carn Brea and Bartiné. An open coun- 
try of cultivated fields, amidst tracts of moor and down, lay spread on 
the left and before us, until the long line of the distant horizon became 
visible, and approaching the cliffs we were soon as far westward as it 
was possible to go on England’s soil. 

It was scarcely archeological to pass St. Sennan’s Church unheeded, 
but there was a long day’s work before us; we had left Penzance an 
hour later than was originally intended, and as many of the company 
had never before visited the Land’s End this was considered a favour- 
able opportunity. Moreover, on the green turf lay spread white cloths 
bearing almost every kind of refreshment that could be brought to such 
aspot. This handsome luncheon had been provided by gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood, and as it was now near mid-day a halt of this sort 
was not unacceptable, for many had left Truro so early as six o'clock. 

Here, on the dark cliffs of Bolerium, the British “‘ Penrhyn Guard,” 
the ‘‘ promontory of blood,” were assembled representatives of the Celtic 
races from Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, met on Cornish ground to in- 
vestigate the monuments erected by their common forefathers centuries 
ago, erected in the ordinary course of a simple mode of life, by men 
little dreaming of a future in which the meaning of their cromlechs, 
tolmens, and circles could possibly become subjects for earnest contro- 
versy,—when the stones which they rudely heaped together to meet 
their commonest wants, and which are now the sole testimonies of their 
existence, should be regarded as objects of mystery,—when the greatest 
deeds of their best men should be forgotten, and not the name of one 
remembered. 

The Land’s End could not have been seen to greater advantage. 
There was a clear, bright sky overhead; the sun sent down cheering 
rays; the Atlantic was stretched out before us; the deep-blue waves 
were not angry, but they are never at rest; and the cliff-base and 
jutting rocks were fringed with snow-white foam. The old Longships 
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looked as firm as ever, and we could see the cloud-like islands of Scilly 
breaking the line of the distant horizon. The company consisted of 
about a hundred, for many ladies and gentlemen from Penzance and 
neighbourhood had joined this day’s excursion. 

Leaving the Land’s End, we again passed near St. Sennen’s Church, 
but there was no time to enter it. It is a small, unattractive structure 


LS Se 


St. Sennen Church. 


of the fifteenth century, interesting chiefly on account of an inscription 
on the stone at the base of the font, which, in the letters and with the 
usual abbreviations of the period, tells that “‘ This church was dedicated 
on the festival of the Beheading of St. John the Baptist, a.p. 1441,” 
and thus affording direct evidence of the date of 

the greater portion of the building;. for it is not 
improbable that the walls of the chancel may have , 

been erected long before. It was not unusual to 
re-dedicate a church when rebuilt or restored. The 
fifteenth-century piers present sections unlike any 

others to be found in West Cornwall churches, and 
with their capitals and bases shew much judgment ZA d 
in the use of that intractable granite. (See Gent. — g, Section of Pier, 
Mae., April, 1862.) 

About three o’clock we had arrived at the quaint old village of Treryn, 
and thence proceeded to the cliffs to examine the “castle” and the 
Logan Rock. This promontory was strongly fortified: three lines of 
circumvallation may still be traced. First, there is a broad ditch, A on 
the accompanying plan, from the bottom of which to the summit of the 
first vallum of earth is about twelve feet. The second and third lines, 
B, C, appear to have been formed of masses of rock and earth, com- 
bined with the natural inequalities of the ground. They all extended 
to the sides of the cliffs as far as they were necessary ; the cliffs them- 
selves forming impenetrable barriers on the sea side. At D is another 
ditch cut across a narrow isthmus, and a straight line of defence 
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exhibiting rude masonry. These are the remains of the finest cliff-castle 
in Cornwall, perhaps in England. Such structures were numerous on 
the coast of the Land’s End district: almost every promontory was cut 
off in like manner. It is unnecessary to repeat all the theories respect- 
ing their origin and use. Many have supposed them to be the works of 
the Danes, or other invading foes, who may have drawn up their ships 





Plan of Castle Treryn. 


in some sheltered cove hard by, fortified these promontories, and so 
gained a footing on the land, whereby they might at least so far subju- 
gate the natives as to be able to procure for themselves necessary pro- 
visions. Before accepting this theory, however, it should be remem- 
bered that in many instances there are no landing-places near these for- 
tifications, no sheltered coves in which to draw up boats, and the cliffs 
are altogether inaccessible. Supposing it possible for foreigners to 
have effected a landing and remained undisturbed sufficiently long to 
have constructed these fortifications, in all probability they would soon 
have been at the mercy of the natives. If shut up within their lines of 
defence their vessels could soon have been destroyed, unless there was 
a sufficient force without to protect them. If these invaders could not 
have been overcome in battle, supplies could have been withheld by the 
natives retiring inland with all their property. Indeed, there seems 
more reason to suppose these structures to have been the last strong- 
holds of the natives themselves, driven seaward before a stronger race 
advancing on them from the east. The Rev. James Graves, the learned 
Secretary of the Kilkenny Archeological Society, who was present on 
this occasion, remarked at a subsequent meeting of the Kilkenny So- 
ciety, that “The stone forts, cromlechs, caves, tumuli, and stone hut 
circles of the aborigines were alike in both countries (Ireland and 
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Cornwali} ; but what chiefly attracted his attention was the fact that 
they were found clustered on the western hills and cliffs of England, 
just as we find them abounding on the western mountain sides and cliffs 
of Ireland. His impression was that the race which built them and 
fought in defence of them were arace fighting against an exterminating 
enemy ; that they were unsuccessful; next found shelter in Ireland for 
a time, and were at last hurled over the cliffs of Kerry and Arran into 
the Atlantic. He defied any one to stand on the Cornish and the Kerry 
hills and not have the same idea forced on him.” If the cliff-castles 
were the works of foreigners, it seems evident they must have been 
thorough masters of this part of the country. 

The Logan Rock, a naturally formed rocking-stone, weighing above 
sixty tons, and poised on a grand pile of granite, was examined with 
interest by those to whom the locality was new. 

Before the carriages had reached Treryn, a few members branched off 
to see St. Levan’s Church. It has features worthy of notice, but it was 
found impossible to include it among the objects to be visited in the 
day’s excursion. Notes on this church have already appeared in the 
GenTLEMAN’s Macazine, April, 1862. 

At St. Burian we had half-an-hour to examine the church, a large 
building of the fifteenth century. Remains of an earlier structure, 


however, exist in the chancel, which has in its north wall a Norman 
arch and pier with respond. The arch is built up, and the greater 
portion of the pier is buried in the masonry at the junction of the 
chancel with the east wall of the north aisle, but both are still 
distinctly to be seen. The elaborately carved and painted rood-beam 
was much admired» The cross in the churchyard was not considered 
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of very early date. Possibly it may be of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century. 
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From St. Burian our route took a south-easterly course, passing on 
the road the Sanctuary cross. It is of the Latin form, and has the 
figure of our Lord dressed in a kilt carved in relief on one side. It 
still stands in the original socket-base, but a portion of the shaft has 
evidently been broken away. A quarter of a mile from this cross, 
beside a little stream on the farm of Bosliven, are the remains of an 
ancient structure called the Sanctuary. Athelstan is said to have 
founded the collegiate church of St. Burian, and to have granted to it 
the privilege of sanctuary. These ruins have been supposed to occupy 
the site of the original structure, but they are most probably no more 
than the walls of an oratory or chapel: buildings of this kind were 
numerous throughout Cornwall. The people of the neighbourhooc 
speak of the spot as the “sentry.”” When I first wert to seek it no 
one could direct me to the “ sanctuary,” but the site of the “ sentry” 
was well known. A correspondent of the GentLemMan’s MaGazive in 
1781, after offering a few remarks on certain peculiarities in Cornish 
Churches, goes on to say :— 


“I might add at the same time another circumstance which seems to me 
peculiar to the churches of Cornwall. There is in most parishes of this county a 
field (generally near the churchyard) which is commonly called the sentry (perhaps 
sanctuary), but this field is not always glebe land, or at least has been filched from 
the church in some instances. How came this name to be given to one field only 
in a parish ? and why is not this field always glebe land?” In reference to the 
word sentry, the editor adds in a foot-note, “Probably cemetery (or burying- 
ground), as the old cemetery-gate at Canterbury is called by corruption centry- 
gate.”—(Vol. li. p. 305.) 


I know of no other instance in Cornwall of a “ sentry” field than that 
at St. Burian. However, the enquiry of the correspondent of 1781 
4 
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deserves more attention from Cornish archeologists than it appears to 
have received at the time. . 

At Bolleit and Rosemoddress, adjoining estates, we had quite a 
cluster of interesting objects. First, there was the Rosemoddress 
circle, the “ Dawns myin,” consisting of nineteen stones; and by the 
roadside very near it a stone now used as a gate-post, measuring six 
feet in height, two feet seven inches as its greatest breadth, and nine 
inches thick, with a hole six inches in diameter pierced through it at 
the distance of one foot two inches from the upper edge. 


Holed Stones, Bolleit. 


In a gap in the hedge of a field on the opposite side of the road is 
a similar monument, four feet eight inches in length, and diminishing 
from two feet nine inches to ten inches in breadth. The hole, five and 
a half inches in diameter, is seven and a half inches from the edge of the 
broader end. It is about seven inches thick. I believe there is a third 
stone of like character at no great distance. They were all probably in 
some way connected with the circle. The .mén-an-tol in Madron 
parish, visited on the next day, seems to have formed one of the stones 
of a circle. Several holed stones of this description were found by the 
Rev. J. Buller near the circles at Carn Kenidzhek, in the parish of 
St. Just. (See Buller’s “‘ Account of the Parish of St. Just in Penwith,” 
p- 100.) And in the parish of St. Constantine is a stone of triangular 
form with a large hole through its centre. This latter stood near 
a barrow, and in later times a stone cross was erected near it. A cross 
yet stands by the roadside near one of the holed stones at Bolleit, and 
it is remarkable that a tolmen at Plymouth had a cross erected at 
a little distance from it. (See Davidson’s “ Notes on Antiquities of 
Devonshire.”) These stones may have been used in connexion with 

Gent, Mae, 1864, Vor. I, F 
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certain superstitious practices, for it appears to have been the custom in 
early Christian days to set up the symbol of the cross where heathen 
rites prevailed. - Indeed, superstitious practices connected with such 
stones are forbidden in Anglo-Saxon laws. (See Wilson’s “ Pre-Historic 
Annals of Scotland.””) Holed stones of this description do not exist in 
Wales, though there are some in Scotland (see Toland’s “ History of 
the Celtic Religion’’), and they are not unknown in Ireland. 

A five minutes’ walk from the holed stones brought us to two tall 
pillars of granite, one fifteen and a half feet, the other thirteen and a half 
feet high, and about three hundred yards asunder. They are popularly 
known as the “ Pipers,” and resemble the menhirs of Wales and 


Brittany; as in the latter country, however, we do not find crosses 
placed on or incised in those stones. That they are sepulchral monu- 
ments there can be little doubt. A large urn was found beneath a similar 
pillar at Tresvannack, in the neighbouring parish of St. Paul. Tradiion 
speaks of Bolleit as a battle-field, and that Athelstan here fought his 
last fight with the Cornu-Britons, and set up these. monoliths as 
memorials of his victory. A few fields off stands another pillar ten 
feet high, and in the neighbourhood were numerous barrows, from 
which Hals says urns were taken. 

At a few hundred yards’ distance from the “ Pipers,” we came on 
what was considered of greater interest than anything else visited in 
the course of the day. This was the “‘ Fogou” (Cornish, ‘a cave’), 
a subterranean gallery with chambers branching off. The principal pas- 
sage is about thirty-six feet in length, four feet seven inches wide in 
the middle, diminishing to three feet three inches at the extremity ; its 
greatest height is six feet two inches, the entrance (A) being the lowest 
part, measuring only four feet two inches high. Five feet from the 
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entrance on the left hand side is an opening (B) with proper jambs and 
lintel, three feet high by eighteen inches pay 

wide; this leads to a chamber (C) [ 

about thirteen feet in length and four « 

feet high: there is then another branch 

(D) about five feet in length, running 

nearly parallel to the first or principal 

gallery. All the sides are very rudely 

walled with unhewn stones built up 

without cement, and the roofs are formed 

of large slabs of granite thrown hori- 

zontally across. An opening has been 

made through the roof at the extremity 

of the main chamber. Through this 

nearly all the company passed. Learned { 

archeologists descended to the proper 

entrance, were then lost to view for 

a few moments, and finally re-appeared 

at the opposite end, with different opi- [\ 

nions as to the object of this peculiar 

structure. Subterranean passages of 

this kind do not appear to exist in Wales, though Mr. Graves stated 
that he had seen similar ones in Ireland which were evidently used as 


Entrance to the Fogou. 


places of concealment, for the chambers communicated one with the 
other most ingeniously. At the evening meeting Lord Dunraven said 
he had seen a great number of caves of this kind, and that it was very 
singular that forts nearly always possessed them. He had that day seen 
the remains of a fort around the cave the moment he looked for them. 
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Dr. Simpson also referred to similar caves not far from Aberdeen. That 
this cave was surrounded by a fort there can be no doubt. Hals, de- 
scribing this spot, says that in his time there was “still extant the down- 
falls of a castle or treble entrenchment, in the.midst of which is a hole 
leading to a vault under ground. How far it extends no man now living 
can tell, by reason of the damps or thick vapours that are in it, for as 
soon as you go an arrow flight in it or less your candles will go out or 
extinguish of themselves for want of air.”” He then suggests that this 
was “probably an arsenal or store-house for laying up arms, ammuni- 
tion, corn, and provisions.” There are several caves of this description 
in Cornwall, some of them having numerous galleries branching off 
in a very intricate manner, and in all it will be observed that the 
entrances are extremely low and narrow; in no case is a doorway 
sufficiently high to admit a man unless he stoops or creeps through 
on hands and knees, though the chambers are not unfrequently more 
than six feet high, They vary in breadth, and the long galleries 
are generally curved: few continue in a straight line for any con- 
siderable distance. At Chapel Uny, in Sancreed parish, a narrow 
passage expands into a circular chamber, and then runs on again 
to the entrance of another—of what form is unknown, as the ground 
has fallen in. In some instances, as at Trewoofe and Trelowarren, 
are indications of these caves being surrounded by forts; from the 
peculiar positions of others, however, it is hard to believe that they 
could have been so enclosed. - 

Whilst the carriages were being driven to the top of Trewoofe 
(pronounced Trove) hill, many of the excursionists after leaving the 
Fogou crossed a little stream, climbed a prettily wooded bank, and 
then found themselves in front of the old manor-house of Trewoofe— 
or rather the house which occupies the site of the old building, of which 
the doorway alone remains. The jambs are richly sculptured with 
figures of men and other ornamentation, whilst above are carved the 
arms of the family of Levelis, or Leveale, viz., three calf’s heads. 
Hals tells us that Leveale obtained Trewoofe in the time of Henry VIII. 
through his marriage with the heiress of that name and house. A 
monument in St. Burian Church to Arthur Levelis of Trewoofe 
says :— 

“This worthy family hath flourished here, 
Since William’s Conquest full six hundred year.” 

This Arthur Levelis, “ last of his name,” died in 1671. Mr. Levelis, 
who resided at Trewoofe during the time of the Great Rebellion, it is 
gratifying to know whilst on the spot, was a staunch Cavalier; and 
when, according to Hals, divers of the Royal party were pursued in the 
west by the troops under Fairfax, Mr. Levelis conveyed them to the 
“ Fogou” which we have just inspected, and fed them until they found 
the opportunity to make their escape and join the King’s party. The 
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doorway, probably of the time of Henry VIII., is interesting, as shew- 
ing the style of work then bestowed on gentlemen’s residences in this 
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district ; for it is rare to find at all in West Cornwall specimens of 
medizeval domestic architecture even of so late a date as this. We 
observed, however, many curious old cottages in St. Sennen church- 
town, rude and devoid of architectural character, but most probably as 
old as the church. 

There was now nothing more to be visited: we were five miles from 
Penzance, which distance could not be driven over very rapidly, as we 
had to descend Newlyn-hill at a slow pace; affording time, however, 
to those who had not been in the neighbourhood before, to admire 
the beautiful views of Mount’s Bay to be had from this locality. 

A dinner at one of the principal hotels, and a meeting for the 
reading of papers and for remarks on the antiquities seen since the 
morning, concluded the day’s proceedings. 

(To be continued.) 





MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS OF BARBADOES AND 
JAMAICA. 


No. If. Jamarca. 


Tue idea of making Jamaica an English colony seems to have been 
started about that period when, from our increasing settlements on the 
American continent, the want of convenient harbours among the West 
India Islands began to be felt. (Cal. S. P., Col. 8. 1613.) 

The project was revived at intervals, but, as is well known, the im- 
mediate cause of our obtaining possession of the Island of Springs was 
the failure of the expedition against Hispaniola. 

On the capture of the former island (May 10, 1655) by Penn and 
Venables, about fourteen hundred of the inhabitants took refuge in the 
almost inaccessible fastnesses of its mountains, while a few of the negro 
and Portuguese population submitted to the conquerors. 

Although the commanders were subjected to censure for their con- 
duct in other particulars, the capture of Jamaica was a source of pride 
to the Lord Protector, who addressed himself with energy to its coloni- 
zation; for which purpose immigrants were invited from all the other 
English settlements, while the officers and soldiers of the force which 
had taken possession of the island received shortly afterwards allot- 
ments of land on a species of military tenure, a practice observable 
in many patents even so late as the year 1743 °. 

While Barbadoes had from the first been so exclusively British that 
at one time the Island legislature even passed a law adverse to Irish- 
men, the English in Jamaica seem at once to have fraternized with 
the races already there, and to have sedulously invited the influx of 
strangers from all parts. 

The mother country provided administrative talent, and the energy, 
aroused by the decay of good Houses during those troubled times at 
home. The Jewish settlers brought their proverbial talents into its 
commercial interests; and to the Spaniard was perhaps due much of the 
social style of the people. There was another element of prosperity in 
the frequent visits of the Buccaneers, who called to dispose of their 
plunder on the wharves of Port Royal, and whose personal gallantry and 





* A useful and economical system of defence might be organized in this and the 
other islands, by granting temporarily small allotments of waste land (strategically 
distributed) to pensioned soldiers and their white cffspring, renewable periodically, 
and under conditions which would develope the resources of these colonies, check 
American propagandism, and relieve the mother country of a serious burden in 
time of war. 
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quasi-crusade against Spain were no mean recommendations. Moreover, 
many of them were gentlemen by birth, and in every way fitted to 
mingle with the higher class of residents. 

Hither came likewise many of the unfortunate victims of the Darien 
intrigue, and introduced a strong and useful Scotch element. 

Still the Island felt the want of skilful agriculturists, and although 
it had received at the outset every encouragement, it required the 
steady diligence of the acclimated Barbadian to bring its great estates 
into that working order which resulted in such colossal fortunes in the 
following century. 

Sir Charles Lyttleton convened the first Legislative Assembly of 
thirty representatives; who formed, so to speak, the nucleus of the local 
aristocracy (1664-75). 

As before mentioned, this Island was, in 1661, divided into twelve 
parishes ; a number subsequently considerably increased ». 

Of the French invasions of 1691 and 1702 there is little to be said; 
while the history of the Maroon war, which lasted thirty-seven years, 
can only be brought within the scope of these introductory remarks as 
the field where the warlike reputation of the militia leaders was tried 
and, notwithstanding their frequent reverses, well sustained. 

Earthquakes, servile revolts, and terrible epidemics followed each 
other at comparatively short intervals, and are sometimes briefly noticed 
on the tombstones of the early settlers. Many of these inscriptions are 
quaint, but the majority are in objectionable taste; but this was a fault 
rather of the period than of the place, and was introduced from Eng- 
land, where, during the eighteenth century, a bombastic style of epitaph 
was usual. There are, however, many magnificent marble sepulchral 
monuments in Jamaica, from the chisels of the first sculptors of Europe, 
and which are sufficient to redeem the faults of some others in dis-. 
cussing the whole collectively °. 

The following lists of successive Governors and Members of the first 
Assembly and first Privy Council of this Island will assist in tracing 
local connections :— 

1663. First General Assembly : — Robert Freeman, Edward Waldron, Richard 


Lloyd, Edward Mullins, John Colbeck, Humphry Freeman, Lewis Ashton, W. 
Beeston, Samuel Long, Robert Byndloss, Anthony Collier, William Clee, Thomas 





> To twenty-one. 

© The monumental inscriptions of Barbadoes are now collected for the first 
time, but many of a recent date have been intentionally omitted. The limited 
period has in some instances been exceeded, and under the heading church the 
yard also has been included. The writer purposes continuing the Jamaica series, 
by taking the charches and private burial-grounds of that island in rotation (so 
far as may be convenient under the circumstances), after which he will proceed to 
those of the other West Indian colonies.—J. H. L.-A. 
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Freeman, Richard Bryan, William Ivy, Southwell Adkins, Abraham Rutter. 
Speaker of A bly—Robert Freeman. 

1671. First Privy Council: — Major-General James Bannister, Colonel Sir 
James Modyford, John Cope, Thomas Freeman, Thomas Ballard, William Joy, 
Robert Byndloss, Charles Whitfield, Thomas Fuller, Anthony Collier, Captain 
Sir Helder Molesworth. 

1655 to 1798. Governors and Lieutenant-Governors :—Searle, Winslow, Butler, 
Sedgwick, D’Oyley, Lieutenant-General Brayne, D’Oyley, Lord Windsor, Sir C. 
Lyttleton, Colonel Lynch, Sir H. Morgan, Lord Vaughan, Lord Carlisle, Sir T. 
Lynch, Sir H. Molesworth, Duke of Albemarle, Sir F. Watson, Earl of Inchiquin, 
John White, John Bourbon, Sir W. Beeston, Major-General Selwyn, Colonel Beck- 
ford, Earl of Peterborough, General Handasyde, Lord C. Hamilton, Peter Hey- 
wood, Sir R. Lawes, John Ayscough, John Gregory, H. Cunningham, Edward 
Trelawney, Admiral Knowles, Moore, Haldane, Moore, William Lyttleton, Elletson, 
Sir W. Trelawney, Dalling, Sir Basil Keith, Dalling, Major-General Campbell, 





Clarke, Earl of Effingham, M, G. Williamson, 





KIN@sTON, 
(4 for abridged, ¥ for fragment.) 

1. “Here lyeth interred the body of 
William Hall, Esquire, who departed 
this life the 18th day of Septr. 1699, 
in the forty-fourth year of his age.” 

Arms: ...a chevron engrailed be- 
tween three talbots’ heads. 

He was the youngest child of Ed- 
mund Hall, Esq., of Greatford Hall. 

“The Halls of Jamaica were a branch 
of the Halls of Greatford Hall, Lincoln- 
shire, a family of great antiquity and 
high consideration, who were them- 
selves a scion of the Fitz Williams of 
Clixby, of the same lineage as Earl Fitz- 
william. 

“William Hall, Esq., born in Lin- 
colnshire, youngest son of Edmund Hall, 
Esq., of Greatford Hall, by Anne his 
wife, daughter of John Elmers, Esq., of 
Swinford. He held first the appoint- 
ment of British Consul at Bilboa in 
Spain, and subsequently, in 1687, ac- 
companied to Jamaica, as Secretary, 
Christopher Monk, Duke of Albemarle, 
Governor of the Island. He married, 
July 26, 1688, Elizabeth, daughter of 
William Wyatt, Esq. (lineally descended 
from the Sir Thomas Wyatt, of Alling- 
ton Castle, the poet of the time of 
Henry VIII.), by Elizabeth his wife, 
daughter of Councillor Edward Heylin ; 
and left at his decease, Sept. 18, 1699, 
an only son, James Hall, Esq., of Hyde 
Hall, Jamaica,...who married Elizabeth, 
sister of Colonel John Cossley 4,” (Aide- 





4 Burke’s Landed Gentry. 
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de-camp to the Duke of Cumberland at 

the battles of Fontenoy and Culloden). 
His second son, Cossley Hall, Esq., 

married, secondly, Elizabeth Bromley, 
eldest daughter of Thomas Rose, Esq., of 

Jamaica, and by her had Thomas James, 

his successor, and two daughters, the 

elder of whom, Anne Rose, married 

William Green, Esq., and secondly, J. 

Somerville Wood, Esq. By the former 

this lady had an only daughter, Eliza- 

beth, Countess Dowager of Harrington, 
and mother of the present (sixth) Earl 
of Harrington. 

2. “Here lyeth the body of Elizabeth, 
late wife of William Gordon, Esq., 
who departed this life Feb. the 2d, 
1727, aged 28 years. Also the body 
of their son William, who departed 
this life the 10th of August, 1725, 
aged 1 year and 4 months. Likewise 
the body of their son John, who de- 
parted this life Oct. the 24th, 1725, 
aged 14 days.” 

Sculptured device of three skulls 
and two roses, 


. “To the memory of Susanna, the 
late wife of Colonel William Gordon, 
who departed this life 31st March, 
1731, aged 32.” 

Arms: ...a crescent... between 
three boars’ heads (2 and 1) couped. 
Impaling, . . . a bend between two 
...(birds?). Crest: A hand grasp- 
ing a sword, 

These appear to be similar to the 
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armorial achievement of the family of 
Gordon, of Earlston, Kirkcudbright. 

It is known, however, that there was 
a family of this name in the parishes of 
St. Elizabeth and St. James, Jamaica, 
which came from the north of Ireland 
(Enniskillen), and which was probably 
derived from the house of Earlston. 

There are several curious wills of per- 
sons of this name recorded in Jamaica, 
and others of the usual description. 

William Gordon, of St. Elizabeth, 
leaves bequests to Susanna, daughter of 
Harry Gordon, of St, James. 

Robert Gordon (1768), then living in 
Flanders, bequeaths his real property 
within the diocese of Canterbury and 
also in Jamaica to his brothers John 
and William, and his daughters Su- 
sanna and Rebecca. 

Thomas Gordon (entered 1748) men- 
tions his wife Anne, his children Su- 
sanna, Anne, John, and William; and 
appoints Dr. William Gordon, M.D., of 
Bristol, executor. 

Henry Gordon (dated Jan. 18, 1788) : 
this is what may be called a genealogical 
will, and shews the connection between 
the families of Gordon and Lawrence, 

Alexander Gordon (dated June 8, 
1750) mentions Charles Gordon, of Ble- 
lack, Aberdeenshire, and his sister Helen, 
wife of Hugh Ross, of Fillus (?).¢ 

Charles Gordon (1755) mentions his 
brothers John of Edinburgh and Thomas 
of Aberdeen, and his sisters Jane, Su- 
sanna, &c. 

James Gordon (1766) names his 
“brother Harry Gordon in H.M.’s ser- 
vice.” 

William Gordon (1766) styles his 
father Robert Gordon of Auchendolly. 

Robert Gordon, in 1664, mentions 
his half-sister Catherine Nairn, wife of 
William Stewart, of Croft Barn, Glen- 
livet, Banffshire. 

-fhese are only a few of the Gordon 
wills in Jamaica. Among their estates 
was one not far from Kingston called 
Gordonstown (where there is now a post- 
office), Armagh, and St. Andrew’s Hill. 


4, “Here lyeth interred the body of 
John Benbow, Esq., Admiral of the 
White— A true pattern of English 





© Gordon of Blelack was an old family in 
Aberdeenshire. Alexander Gordon of Blelack 
married, Nov. 26, 1604, Katherine, daughter 
of Gilbert Baird, of Auchmedden. Vide His- 
tory of the Baird Family, by W. N. Fraser, 
Esq., of Tornayeen, a representative of Auch- 
medden. 


Gent. Mae, 1864, Vot, I. 
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courage—Who lost his life—In defence 

of his Queen and Country November 

ye 4th, 1702—In the 52d year of his 
age, by a wound in his leg received in 
an engsgement with Monsr, Du Casse. 

—Being much lamented.” 

John Benbow was born at Shrews- 
bury in 1650. His gallantry in an ac- 
tion with Barbary pirates gained for 
him, through the recommendation of 
the King of Portugal, a commission in 
the British navy, shortly after which 
he was entrusted with the command of 
a fleet. 

In 1702, during an engagement with 
the French Admiral Du Casse, he was 
struck in the leg by a chain-shot. Of 
this wound he died, but not before he 
had brought to justice the treacherous 
captains who had abandoned him in the 
fight. 


5. “ Near this Monument—Lies interred 
the Body of Edward Manning, Esq. 
—one of the Honourable Privy Coun- 
cil— Speaker of the Assembly — and 
Custos Rotulorum of this Parish—in 
which stations he distinguished him- 
self.” (His virtues are then recorded, 
and the inscription thus terminates) : 
“He died greatly lamented— Decem- 
ber 6th, 1756—aged 46 years,” 
Edward Manning was married to the 

sister of Sir Henry Moore, but they were 

divorced, Ballard Beckford having been 
what is now termed the co-respondent, 


6. “Here lies—the Honble. Edward 
Pratter—Custos Rotuloruam—For the 
Parish and Precinct of Kingston—In 
whom — This Island Lost a True 
Friend—and an Eminent Example— 
of Compassion to the Distressed —A 
virtue which never goes Alone—He 
dyed—August, 1735, Aged 52 years.” 

Arms: Three wolves’ heads erased, 
on a chief a lion passant. Crest: A 
greyhound’s head semee of estoiles. 
Pratter was Agent to the South Sea 


Company in Jamaica, and Member of 
Assembly for Hanover in 1723-4. 


7. “Here lieth Interr’d the Body of 
Smart May, wife of the Reverend 
Mr. William May, Rector of this Pa- 
rish, who was kill’d in ye 23d year of 
her Age, by ye full of an House, in 

G 
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ye Great Storm, August ye 28th, 
A.D. 1722. 

** Justus quacunque morte pre- 
occupatus fuerit in Refrigerio erit.’ 
Sap. 4. 7.” 


8. “Here lies Interr’d ye Body of the 
Revd. Mr. William May, Born in ye 
Parish of Ash in Kent, ye 29th of Au- 
gust, 1695. Educated at St. John’s 
College, in Cambridge, Commissary 
of Jamaica, and 32 years Minister of 
this Parish. His first wife was Smart, 
ye daughter of Edward and Elizth. 
Pennant, of ye Parish of Clarendon; 
his second wife was Bathusa, ye 
daughter of Florentius and Ann Vas- 
sall, of ye parish of St. Elizabeth, who 
was buried in Spanish Town Church 
by ye grave of her Mother on ye 
22 day of July, 1746, by whom he 
had issue six sons and two daughters, 
five of which are Enterred under this 
stone, viz. Peter, William, Elizabeth, 
George, and Ithamar. Two died at 
Sea going to Boston for ye Recovery 
of their Health, viz. Richard on ye 
28th of August, 1745, in ye 21st year 
of his Age, and Florentius ye 4th of 
June, 1747, in ye 16th year of his 
age. His son, Rose Herring May, is 
the only child that survived him, who 
it is hoped will inherit his Father’s 
Virtues as well as his Fortune.” 


9. “Underneath this Marb!e—are in- 
ter’d the Remains of—the Honourable 
James Lawrence—of Fairfield in the 
Parish of St. James, Esq.—who de- 
parted this life—in the year of our 
Lord—1756—in the 47th year of his 
age—- He was buried there 16th 
June.” 

Colonel James Lawrence was Custos 
Rotulorum of St.James’s parish. By 
his wife Mary, daughter of Colonel 
Richard James, of Hanover (the first 
child born of English parents in Ja- 
maica after its conquest), he had a nu- 
merous family. 

Richard James Lawrence, his eldest 
son, married Mary, fourth daughter of 
Thomas Hall, of Kirkpatrick, a Member 
for the parish of Westmoreland in 1752. 
He died in London Nov. 8, 1830, aged 
85 years. 
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His eldest son was the late (Sir) James 
Lawrence, Knight of Malta, and author 
of several works, one of which, on the 
“ Nobility of the British Gentry,” is well 
known. George, the second son, was 
the late proprietor of Cowsfield_ House, 
near Salisbury ; Henry, the third, was 
a barrister; Arthur, the fourth, is a 
Major-General in the army ; and Charles, 
the fifth son, was the well-known Mayor 
of Liverpool. 

Lineage: — Henry Lawrence, Presi- 

dent of the Council of State under Crom- 
well, was of St. Ives, in Huntingdonshire, 
and came of an ancient family, a long 
account of which is to be found in the 
GENTLEMAN’S MaGaztne (1815 and 
1829), Sir Egerton Brydges’ edition of 
Milton, and other works. He married 
Amy, only daughter and heiress of Sir 
Edward Peyton, of Isleham (vide the 
Extinct Baronetage), and died in 1664. 
One of his daughters married an Earl 
of Barrymore, while John—one, it is be- 
lieved, of his seven sons—emigrated to 
Barbadoes with John Bradshaw, son of 
the Regicide, and ultimately removed 
to Jamaica about 1675. 
. His (J. L.’s) will is dated May 10th, 
1690. By his wife Jane, daughter of 
— Collins, and relict of Richard Dunn, 
of Cabrete, he had two sons, of whom 
the elder, John, married Susanna Pet- 
grave, and by her had six sons and three 
daughters. 

His third son, James Lawrence, of 
Fairfield, was the ancestor, as already 
stated, of the late (Sir) James Lawrence. 

1. The eldest daughter of John Law- 
rence and Susanna Petgrave was named 
Susanna. She married Lawrence Law- 
rence‘, of a New England family (of 
his family there are records elsewhere), 
and had with other children Rachel, 
who married Henry Gordon#, and was 
mother of Anne Gordon, who, by her 
husband Alexander Edgar (buried in 
Edinburgh in 1820), had a numerous 
issue, aud who is mentioned in the cu- 
rious genealogical will of her aunt, the 





f His will recorded in Jamaica 1753. 

& His will recorded in Jamaica 1789. (Vide 
Taaffe Notes.) Alexander Edgar was the son 
of Alexander Edgar of Auchingramont, by 
his wife Margaret, daughter of James Edgar. 
His father (born 1698) was the brother of 
Peter Edgar, of Bridgelands, Peebles (father- 
in-law of Sir H. Raeburn, the celebrated art- 
ist). Their mother’s maiden name was Pris- 
cilla Handasyde. (For a notice of the latter 
peculiar surname vide Sinclair’s Survey, Parish 
of Hutton, Berwickshire.) 
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late Mrs. Catherine Francklyn, who died 

in London in 1832. 

2. Elizabeth, the second daughter of 
John and Susanna Lawrence, married 
Captain Patrick Dunbar. 

8. Mary, the youngest daughter of 
John and Susanna Lawrence, married 
Philip Auglin, Esq., and had a daughter, 
Elizabeth, who married, in 1765, Ro- 
bert Scarlett, and was the mother of 
James Scarlett, created Baron Abinger. 

This very extensive family of Law- 
rence is necessarily connected with nu- 
merous other families", more or less well 
known, and the records substantiating 
the descent of its various branches have 
been carefully preserved in Jamaica and 
elsewhere, but are of too voluminous 
a character to be enlarged upon here. 
However, a good account of them is to 
be found in Part iii. of Roby’s History 
of the parish of St. James', who has, 
however, omitted several descents. 

10. “Sub hoe marmore requiescit Anna 
—Jacobi Knight Armigeri uxor— 
Joannis Lewis Armigeri et Annae— 
Filia — Quae, utrasque, dum viveret, 
partes—(sive Matris spectes sive Con- 
jugis) — Amore et Affectu Summo— 
Prudentia et Pietate pari— Jugiter 
adininistravit — Super Omnia— Fide 
erga Deum et Morum Sanctitate sum- 
ma—Conspicua—F lebilis tandem om- 
nibus et deploranda—Fatis Cessit No- 
vembris die 21 — Anno Domini 1719 
—Atatis suze 25.” 

Arms: ... Argent, three pellets... 
on a canton a spur with the rowel 
downwards leathered ... within a 
bordure... Crest: An eagle dis- 
played... 

1l. “Hic jacet-—Samuel Knight, M.D. 
—Qui triginta quatuor—Annos in hoe 
Insula— Medecinam magna—Cum 
laude exercuit—Obiit 12° Jan. 1707-8 
—AKtatis sui 65.” 

Arms: On a fess three cinquefoils, 
in chief a unicorn’s head erased. 


St. JAGO DE LA VEGA, OR SPANISH 
Town. 
(N.B. This town was built by the 





h Richards, Morris, Archer, James, &c. 

i After the annotator had made his collec- 
tion, in 1857, he met with this portion of the 
work, but failed to discover the others. 
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Spaniards in 1538, a year memorable 
in the history of parish registers.) 


‘12. (F.) “ Sir Thomas Lynch.” 


Arms: Three lynxes rampant. 

Captain Thomas Lynch was very ac- 
tive in settling the public affairs of 
Jamaica on the restoration of Charles IT. 
It was he who proposed that the Go- 
vernment of this island should be su- 
preme over all the others of the Carib- 
bean Group. (Cal. 8. P., Nov. 1660.) 

There was an extensive family of this 
name among the original settlers in the 
province of Connaught, and another of 
the same name in Kent, to which latter 
perhaps belonged the subject of this 
note. 

Sir Thomas Lynch was Governor of 
Jamaica in 1684. 
13. (a.) “Sir Thomas Modyford, Bart.,” 

ob. 1679. 

Arms: Ermine, on a bend between 
two garbs a mullet. Crest: A garb 
erect. 


Sir Thomas Modyford, like his brother 
Sir James Modytord, Bart., was also 
Governor of Jamaica. He was created 
a baronet March Ist, 1663-4; married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Lewin Palmer, 
Esq., of Devonshire; and died in Ja- 
maica, according to his epitaph, in 1679. 

His successors matched with the fami- 
lies of Sir Thomas Norton, Bart., Guy 
of Barbadoes, Hathensall of London, 
and lastly of Sir William Beeston, Knt., 
Governor of Jamaica, whose daughter 
and heiress, Jane, married Sir Thomas 
Modyford, fifth and last Baronet, and 
on the death of the latter she married 
Charles Long, Esq., of Jamaica. 

Sir Thomas, the first Baronet, was 
one who moved with the times, and 
although a subscriber to the loyal de- 
fiance sent to the summons of Sir George 
Ayscue, we find him the following year 
assuring President John Bradshaw that 
his master’s counsels tend to the good 
of the English nation (S. P.O.Cal., 1652), 
and that the “people of Barbadoes 
would delight to have the same form of 
government as England ;” and declares 
that the powerful Regicide had “sweetly 
captivated” his mind by his “ unex- 
pected civilities.” 

He seems to have had strong preju- 
dices against the Jrish, and was a Mem- 
ber of the Council of Barbadoes in 1660 
which decided that no Irishman was to 
be commander or sharer of any boat 
belonging to the Island. 

He was afterwards Governor of Bar- 
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badoes, and being in that position at 
the Restoration, his elastic principles at 
once counselled submission to the new 
Government, and in consequence he was 
allowed to retain his office. Like many 
well-meaning men of his time he was 
content to serve any Government, and 
being a good administrative officer, 
svemed to give general satisfaction. 


14. (¥.) “Y¥ FORTYETH YEAR 
ING GAYNED A VERY 
4 RRS OF YE FRENCH 
EMPEROVR.” 

This fragment appears to refer to 
the services of the deceased against the 
French. The word “ Emperovr” is very 
remarkable. 

15. (F.) A fragment of armorial sculp- 
ture, probably from the tomb of a 
person named Palmer. 

Arms: A chevron between three 
rudely represented shells, palmer’s 
scrips, or padlocks. 


16. (®.) “AKCH... JOH 
BP . cco IB 
- - 167” 


17. “Under this stone lyeth the Bodys 
of Emund Ducke, Esq., and (Martha) 
his wife, she being most barbarously 
murthered by some of their negroe 
slaves, departed this life the. . . of 
April, 1678, and he followed 14 day 
of October, 1683.” 

Arms: On a fess wavy three lo- 
zenges. Crest: An anchor erect with 
its cable coiled. 

Edmund Ducke was Attorney-General 
of Jamaica in 1671. He was probably 
a near relative of Dr. Duck, Chancellor 
of London, whom the Privy Council de- 
sired, in 1637, to settle some disputes 
among the inhabitants of, and others 
connected with, the Island of St. Chris- 
topher. 

‘There was a Sir John Duck created 
a baronet in 1687, whose rise to fortune 
deserves a place in the romance of the 
Baronetage. He had a brother named 
Kobert, and several nieces, but no issue. 
17*. “Here lyes the Body of His Ex- 

cellency Henry Cunningham, Esqr., 

Governour of Jamaica, who departed 

this life on the 12th day of February, 

1735-6, in the 56th year of His age.” 

Henry Cunningham, Esq., of Bal- 
quhan, Stirlingshire, was M.P. for that 
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county several times. He was ap- 
pointed Governor of Jamaica in 1734, 
but did not assume office before Dec. 
22, 1735. 


18. “Mary Taafe.” 
remark.) 


(Neither date nor 


The ‘Taaffes, or Taafes, of Jamaica 
were apparently allied to the noble house 
of the same name in Ireland. However 
the local tradition may have originated, 
there is still enough to be gleaned from 
the wills of the family in the former 
island to justify a certain amount of 
respect for it. The connection, at the 
same time, seems to be quite as clear as 
many of those that are never disputed, 
and to which time seems to have given 
more or less a “ prescriptive value.” 

Towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century and earlier part of the 
eighteenth, Ireland was in so unsettled 
a state that there are few parochial 
regi-ters there which may be referred 
to for confirmation of pedigrees which 
have not been accompanied by a real 
estate; and the remarkable vicissitudes 
of the family in question would make 
such difficulties insurmountable, were it 
not for the comparative rarity of the 
name itself forming a useful clue. 

The earliest will on record in Jamaica 
of this family is that of Arthur Taafe, 
dated in 1750, and entered Jan. 30, 
1752. In it the testator leaves legacies 
to his father Christopher and his mo- 
ther Mary, of the kingdom of Ireland, 
“if still alive.” There is evidently 
some feeling of pity implied by the 
terms of the bequest. 

Arthur Taafe also mentions his brother 
Henry Taa‘e, and his nephew Henry 
Gordon. 

The question is, who was this Chris- 
topher Taafe ? 

A Christopher Taaffe, of Mansfields- 
town, co. Louth, was attainted in 1691 
at Ardee. Thus he lost all his real 
estates. He was an acherent of James 
II., in whose own regiment of infantry 
he was a lieutenant. 

“T find,” says the author of a valu- 
able work on a kindred subject, “ the 
chattel property of a Christopher Taaffe” 
(probably the above lieutenant) “ sold in 
1725, who, dying in Dublin in 1736, 
made a will which is recorded tiiere, 
from which I think that he is identical 
with the Curistopher named in the will 
of Arthur Taafe of Jamaica. 

“The latter had sons, Arthur and 
Henry, and I am inclined to think that 
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he had also a son George, who passed 
into Connaught and settled there *.” 

The next will is that of Henry Taafe 
(entered May 30,1771). He was Rector 
of St. Thomas-in-the-Vale, Jamaica. His 
sons are named—1l. Arthur Rodger, 2. 
John Armistead, 3. Richard Brownrige, 
4. Thomas Wheeler. He appoints John 
Gordon the guardian of his sons. 

Anne, the sister of these Taafes, mar- 
ried a Mr.Gordon, who had settled 
at Enniskillen, and who was father of 
the Henry Gordon mentioned in the 
will of Arthur Taafe. 

Henry Taafe names, among other be- 
quests, “his gold watch and tortoise- 
shell box set in gold.” 

In the will of Williagg,Gordon, of 
St. Elizabeth, Jamaica (we 27, 1729), 
there is a bequest to Susanna, daughter 
of Harry Gordon, of St. James’s ; and in 
the will of Henry Gordon, of St. James’s, 
Jamaica, dated Jan. 18, 1788, we find 
allusions to his mother’s (Anne Taafe) 





k He bequeaths his sword and pistols to his 
relative Theobald Taaffe (1736). 
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claims on the family estate in Ireland. 
He was evidently the son of the first- 
mentioned Henry Gordon |. 

The next Taafe will is that of Michael 
Taafe (dated May 19, 1761), of St. 
Jaimes’s, Jamaica, in which the testator 
mentions his mother Anne residing at 
Dromisken (?), co. Louth. 

In 1762 is entered the will (dated in 
1754) of Susanna Taafe, “ wife of Theo- 
bald Taafe, of Hanover-square, in the 
parish of St.George, Middlesex, Eng- 
land, ... and youngest daughter of 
Henry Lowe™.” 

N.B. Theobald Taaffe, Earl of Car- 
lingford, had a grant of land, in 1668, 
in the parish or townland of Drumisken, 
co. Louth. Was not Christopher, who 
died in 1736, his grandson, viz. the son 
of his seventh son ? 





1 He was twice married; his second wife 
was a lady of the Ranelagh family, as is said. 

m Not “‘Long,” as given in the Long pedi- 
gree. Vide The Peerage, &c. This may be 
a clerical error in the Jamaica record. 


(To be continued.) 





Frencu Screntiric Misston.—M. de Saulcy, member of the Institute, left 
some short time back for Jerusalem, to examine the monuments of Judea, and 
particularly those in the countries beyond the Jordan, which have hitherto been 
very incompletely explored. M. de Saulcy is accompanied by M. Salzmann, ex- 
plorer of Camiros, by the Abbé Michon, who is already well acquainted with 
the antiquities of the Holy Land, and by Captain Gelis, of the Staff, who has 
drawn a map of a part of Syria. The Minister of Public Instruction has taken 
this mission under his patronage, and procured for it a subsidy. M. de 
Saulcy, as is well known, differs in opinion from several savants as to the anti- 
quity of the walls still standing of Solomon’s Temple. Those walls, he thinks, 
belong to the foundations of the old Temple, while M. de Vogué and others 
who have visited Jerusalem give to them more recent dates.—Galignani. 

Survey or THz Carrarn.—lt is stated that J. A. H. Murray, Esq., Secre- 
tary of the Hawick Archzxological Society, has been recently engaged upon 
a survey and examination of the Catrail, throughout its entire length. The 
Teviotdale section is already finished. At the eastern end Mr. Murray has 
had the co-operation of H. Maclauchlan, Esq., of the Archeological Institute, 
whose surveys of Watling Street and the Roman Wall are so well known to 
antiquaries, and who is at present engaged upon the British forts of Northum- 
berland. A minute examination of the wild and almost inaccessible region 
between the heads of Slitrig, Tyne, and Liddell, has brought out facts tend- 
‘ing entirely to change the ideas formerly entertained of this ancient boundary 
line, and its connection with the Roman route of the Wheel Causeway and 
Maiden Way. It is intended to prosecute the survey through Selkirkshire 
to its northern limit, no continuous examination of the line having as yet 
been made. 





THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 


Tae third and final performance of the Adelphi took place on Dee. 17, in 
presence of the Archbishop of Canterbury and other visitors of distinction. 
The Prologue and Epilogue are as follow :— 


PROLOGUS. 


Loneam peracto Prologorum seculo 
Seriem* libello jam tenetis conditam ; 
Seu bella et paces dicere, sive publici 
Aliquid negoti, seu Terentium suis 
Sit cura commendare, vel scenas novas, 
Scholz vices notare, primores viros, 
Ut quique adfuerint, versu prosequi pio, 
Raptique bustum ornare nenia ducis. 

Zvo quod olim egere majores suo 
Nos agimus: illum nempe nunc primim> 

senem 

Desideramus, artis qui princeps sue 
Nostras Athenas non dedignatus est tamen 
Studio elaborare proprio; siquid decens, 
Siquid venustum est, ejus hoc totum est opus : 
Spectator semper, nostris cum spectaculis 
Celestia commutavit :—ossa illA sita 
Quam semper amirat, ede Paulina jacent. 
Desunt et alii, ad nostros antea Lares 
Quotannis noti adesse: vixite Lelius 
Noster, Senatas lumen et decus Schole ; 
Vixit ; quando ullum nos habebimus parem ? 
Diversa etiam nos tangit egrimonia. 
Discedit ille, qui Patronus, qui Pater, 
Nostram benignus imperio rem-publicam 
Septem per annos rexit, eloquentia 
Vitaque sancté moris exemplum boni : 
Discedit ille cum suis, summo gradu 
Honoris auctus, primus inter Prasules ; 


At nos euntem precibus et votis piis 
Sequimur, nec aliis invidere fas; tamen 
Subit usque nostri sensus heu desideri. 
Spes una restat ; qui successor in locum 
Transit vacantem, seepius jam Oxonie 
Nostris alumnig benevolum experti sumus; 
Tali frondes: en est, quali prius, 
Arbor metallo. Damna sic novis solent 
Preterita demum compensari commodis : 
Ut ipsa ademptum cum Regina conjugem 
Ploraret, luctds attulit solatium 
Augusta Virgo, sponsa regisee domis; 
Que tali protenus aucta matrimonio 
Floret, et in omnes auctior posthac dies 
Floreat precamur : quo nil letius licet 
Optare nobis, nil melius donet Deus. 

Sed fabule est agende tempus; nec moror. 
Si forte plauseritis, nérimus quidem 
Non rem, sed spem, laudare vos: ecquid tamen 
Quod non pigeat spectisse, possimus dare, 
Vestra est, Patroni, vestra existimatio. 

Tua preter omnes, quem his presentem in 

lusibus 

Venerande Preesul4, consalutamus tui, 
Quod ipse quondam egisti, nos qui nunc ades 
Spectatum agentes: tibi, Pater, permittimus 
Plus scis quid facto sit opus—approbante Te 
Pulchré procedent hodié nobis omnia. 


EPILOGUS. 


Demega, as Lord Mayor of London; Micro, 
ZEscuinvs, Syrvs. 
De —Indignum est facinus! mores ac jura 
Quiritdm 
Mutari prorsus nolumus. 
bium est. 
De.—Urbs Londinensis, fami celebrata per 
annos 
(Luddo, ut novistis, condita Rege fuit), 


Mr1.—Haud du- 





® The series of Prologues and Epilogues from 
1704 to 1819 has lately been published under 
the title of Lusus alteri Westmonasterienses. 

> The late Professor Cockerell, R.A., from 
whose design the present scenes were ex- 
ecuted. 

© The late Marquis of Lansdowne. The circle 
of Old Westminsters has been further dimin- 
ished in the past year by the loss of Earl 
Beauchamp, Sir Frederick Slade, Bart., Q.C., 
Archdeacon Lane Freer, D.D. (of Hereford), 
and Captain F, Madan. 


Sufficit ipsa sibi. Cur tam inculpamur inepté; 
Cur tantas turbas Charta diurna facit? 
Haud opis externe, aut monitorum talium 
egemus : 
#s,—Sic sané est. 
sumus, 
Sive resistendum, Beckfordi more, tyrannis, 
Principibus seu sit rite gerendus honor, 
Urbanus Pretor dignissimus—Aldermanni 
Tum Libertorum pura feroxque cohors, 
Ingenio proprio res quaslibet usque decenter, 
Prudenter, necnon magnificenter agunt ! 
Sy.—Istorum narras mihi tu sapientiam? De. 
—An istum 
Semper honorandum letificumque diem, 
Ingressam magna primus qui menia pompa& 
Vidit Alexandram, commemorare nefas ? 


Dr.—Cives non sine mente 





4 The Archbishop of Canterbury, who, as 
Captain of St. Peter’s College, acted the cha- 
racter of Simo in the Andria of 1811. 
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Omnia fausta fuere. 
hercle tumultds 
Frater, erat! Dz.—Populi fervere corda 
solent. , 
#s.—Obruta pene fuit Virgo pulcherrima 
turbis ; 
Et comites ejus, currus, equique simul. 
De.—Florum serta tulit conjux mea. Zis.— 
Floris odorem 
Indicio vicit plebs inodora suo. 
M1.—Ploranda imprimis pubes Paulina, politos 
Versiculos cui non fas recitisse palam. 
De.—Id gravius! 
{Enter one of Sir R. Mayne’s police. ] 
(Angrily) Quid vis? Pox.—Adsum e custo- 
dibus unus, 
Metropolis queis est credita cura, 
Apage 
Templi citius pete claustra! 
mesticus ille 
Prefectus, vobis ferre paratus opem, 
Misit me. Ds.—Timeo Graium® vel dona fe- 
rentem, 
Insidias nobis callidus ille facit. 
Po..—Poscit enim firmum nimia ista licentia 
frenum 
Etvos— De.—Hoc tandem dedecus ut patiar ! 
Cives! hue cives! Agitur res vestra! M1.— 
Taceto ! 
Hunc verbis flectam mollibus. Sy.—Et fatuis. 
De. —Di patrii Indigetes! quorum sub numine 
res est 
Civica! vos votis Gogque, Magogque voco! 
Despexistis enim semper nos fronte serena 
Legibus oppressis ferte, precamur, opem ! 
Sy.—Ferte, precamur, opem loculis quoque! 
Dr.—Regibus olim 
Sancitum nil Jus municipale valet ? 
Amplius haud cycni nobis bis rostra secandi, 
Nec conservandus Thamesis amnis erit? 
Hee nunquam acciderit me tanta superstite 
clades 
Juro per officium, perque monile meum ! 
M1.—Ne te tantopere exagites! “Sy.—Here, 
mene loquentem 
Audieris? Dxr.—Profer, vir bone, siquid 
habes. 
Sy.—Impendente malo, cor Londinensibus 
egrum 
Usque est in patinis—in patinisque salus. 
Surdi an sunt Superi? Tu contra Acheronta 
moveto, ° 
Archimagi partes Archimagirus agit. 
Optimus ecce Coquus rebus defensor iniquis ! 
Seu Stomachus, seu Res-publica forte labat! 
Exitium infens4 minitantur voce maligni? 
Non bellum—at coonam—providus instruito. 
Nam clarefacto jus nostrum jure patebit, 
Testudo et muros proteget interior. 
Suppeditant mense solida argumenta secunde, 
Et levia immensum fercula pondus habent, 
Oblinat antiquum nobis ante omnia vinum ; 
Detque potens leges Symposiarcha suis. 
Obtrectatores omnes, scurrasque molestos 
Sic, ut oves, placidos, Demea, reddideris ! 


M1.—Aliquantulum at, 


Dr.— 


Te! Pot.—Do- 


* Sir G. Grey. 
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M1.—Verum hoe quod narrat! Jam tristem 
exporrige frontem ! 
Der.—(cheerfully) Esto a consiliis tu, Syre fide, 
mihi! 
Ad conam lectos sexis utriusque vocabo ; 
Vix spatiis turbam ceperit Aula vetus. 
Prefectus — Miles— Mercator— Nauta—Sacer- 
dos, 
Judex, cum cara conjuge quisque suf : 
Consessu in medio princeps spectabitur, et quee 
Illustris tanto est digna Puella toro. 
Noster habendus erit posthic mirabilis annus ; 
Nullis en! parcam sumptibus! Sy.—Euge! 
sapis ; 
Rite apponatur modo charta cibaria mens, 
Urbis de Chartd queestiotota cadet. 
De.—Quin (tam Regina in cives est mente 
benigna) 
Forsitan incedam nomine clarus Eques ! 
Sy.—Dignus enim es! Lucem ante alias mihi 
creta notabit 
Istam ah! felicem! 
refers ? 

Huic Urbi, qui non fuerit carbone notandus, 
Amotus longé sit, precor, ille dies! 
Sy.—Vectigalis enim est ratiuncula. 

Mitte istam rem. 
#s.—Care Pater, detur quod tibi, restat 
opus. 
Audi! priscam illam Noster cim ornaverit 
Aulam, 
Tute gyneceum contiguum edifica 
Gratia Alexandre. M1.—Capio. As.—Ten- 
torii ad instar 
E lino referant vela colore rosas; 
Forma mensa decens, varioque instructa pa- 
ratu, 
Femineum oblectat qualis ubique genus. 
Rite adstet. Speculum ex auro sit; murrina 
vasa, 
Pectenque, et gemmis pyxis onusta micet. 
M1.—Largus erit sumptus. s.—Cepti si in- 
certior heres, 
Hoe prudens abdas tu modo mente velim ; 
Ut semel inspexit Virgo preclara, supellex 
Ista omnis sponse preda futura tuce est. 
M1.—Eventurum hoc est? Ais.—Sane! M1.— 
Sic, Zschine, suades? 
Jam faciam ! [Enter Ctesipho.] 
Crres.—Fugito, Demea! Demus adest! 
De.-—Demus, ais? 
[Enter Sannio and liverymen, rioting.] 
Quidnam hic petitis ? 
Sa.—Panem atque placentas! 
Cur non ad ccenam nos, scelerate, vocas ? 
Zs.—Vos, pecus illotum? San.—Fruges con- 
sumere nati 
Haud minus ac vosmet nos! 
[All joining in] 
numerusque sumus ! 
Sa.—Vos, pingues nimium tumidique ! 
De.—(drawing Micio aside] 
Age, Micio! jam stra- 
tegicus incipiat motus! Sy.—Id ire retro est! 
Der.—Nostri ubinam sunt custodes? 
{Enter Metropolitan Policeman again. ] 
Quid, miror, agatur! 


M1.—Cretam at, inepte, 


Dz.— 
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Por.—Sic est? Officio convenit hora meo. 
[Prepares to attack the mob.] 
Cur turbam hie facitis? Sa.—Ferus instat 
Bobbius! Actum est 
De nobis, Pedibus fidere sola salus, 
Pou.—[driving them away.] Ite malam in rem 
vos, nebulones! ite! nisi istud 
Pistrinum toto mense magis placeat. 
De.—Evasere! sumus salvi! Tibi gratia ha- 
benda, 
Istam dic gentem qua, precor, arte domas? 
Pou.—Ah! fortasse juvat nostri reverentia 
juris ; ‘ 
Sunt aliquid Manes‘, occiduusque Mon. Os.s! 


The fewry Wall, Letcester. 


[JAN. 


Patroni, efficiat vester, ut ante, favor! 
Sat pueris lusum est—quin nos res seria tangit, 
Et causa externis tradita Judicibus. 
Decreta trutind jam nunc pensamur ; et edent 
Septem illi orfclum mox (ita fama) suum. 
Antiquis si quid noverunt rectius, isté 
Parte prior methodus nempe novanda siet. 
Non metus est nobis ne fundamenta ruinam, 
Jecit que prudens Mater Eliza, trahant. 
Prisca Fides—Pietas—cultusque vigebit Ho- 
nesti ; 
Hic solitee accendet pectora laudis amor: | 
Quicquid secla olim tulerint, hec una manebit. 
Pro Patrid et Populo vivere, norma Loci! 


Dr.—Heec bene res cessit—Nune ut bene cxe- 
tera cedant, 





THE JEWRY WALL, LEICESTER. 


A RECENT examination of this interesting relic of antiquity, by an architect 
of great experience, has proved that it is in an extremely dilapidated and 
unsafe condition. Owing to the removal of a large portion of the wall, on 
a line with the present road passing by it, it is found that there is an over- 
whelming mass of masonry in the upper part which has no adequate support, 
and which at any time may fall and the whole be reduced to a mass of ruins. 

Excavations made by the Council of the Leicester Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society about a year ago, instituted in order to ascertain whether 
there were traces of a continuation of the piers of the wall in the direction of 
the adjoining church, revealed the extent and nature of the portion of the 
structure now buried, and of the foundation. In this way, it is considered by 
local antiquaries, much information was gained respecting the original purpose 
of the wall, and the proportions-of its fagade were exhibited in all their 
completeness. 

Under these circumstances, the Committee of the Leicestershire Architec- 
tural and Archeological Society has come to the conclusion that it is desirable 
to take measures to prevent the fabric from falling, permanently to remove 
the earth in front of it down to the original level of the Roman way, and to 
protect it from ge | by raising before it a low wall, surmounted with iron 

alisades, through which the entire front will be seen, from the uncovered 
Seams of the piers to the tops of the arches. 

These proceedings, it is estimated, will involve an outlay of at least fifty 
pounds. The Society undertakes to bear a share, believing that in attempting 
to preserve a relic which is unique in character, and of unusual interest, all 
friends to archzology will cheerfully assist. 

Tne consent of the Vicar of St. Nicholas’ parish, and that of the Highway 
and Sewerage Committee of the Town Council of Leicester, has been obtained 
by the Society for these works. 

A Sub-Commitiee of the Leicestershire Architectural and Archeological 
Society, consisting of Mr.G. H. Nevinson, Mr.Thomas Nevinson (Probate 
Court, Wycliffe-street), Mr. James Thompson (Chronicle Office), Mr. Henry 
Goddard (Market-street), and the Honorary Secretaries of the Society, Mr. 
G. C. Bellairs (Friar-lane), and Mr. Thomas North (Southfields, Leicester), 
has been formed for carrying out the scheme, and by whom contributions 
towards the cost will be gladly received. 





f Sir R. Mayne, & Monitor Ostii, who keeps the west gate during school hours. 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
for publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them. | 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. 


Nov. 19, 1863. Eant Srannorr, President, in the chair.. 

The Lorps Commissioners oF tHE ADMIRALTY exhibited and pre- 
sented to the Society one of the silver badges formerly worn by the 
Admiralty watermen. 

Mr. Freperic Ovvry, Treasurer, presented a bundle of papers which 
formerly belonged to Mr. Topham of the State Paper Office. One of 
the most interesting of these documents was what purported to be the 
translation of a letter from George I. to the King of Spain, dated June 1, 
1721, and offering to do all he could to effect the cession of Gibraltar. 

Mr. Wui1amM Tire, M.P., V.-P., presented two casts in plaster from 
celts, and two forged stone axes from Whitby. 

The Rev. F. G. Lex, F.S.A., presented a flint arrow-head and a metal 
ornament, discovered in Aberdeenshire and Fifeshire respectively. 

Mr. Epwriy C. Iretanp exhibited a tag, or girdle appendage, found 
near Downley in Sussex, and closely resembling one found in London, 
and figured in Mr. Roach Smith’s Inventorium Sepulchrale. 

The Rev. J. Pottexren exhibited the matrix of a seal of the Par- 
liament of the Commonwealth. Some discussion ensued as to the real 
character of this seal. 

Mr. Grorez Scnarr, F.S.A., exhibited, by the gracious permission of 
Her Majesty the Queen, Patron of the Society, a portrait which had 
been hanging up at Windsor Castle as “unknown,” but which Mr. 
Scharf had succeeded in identifying as the portrait of Christina Duchess 
of Milan, daughter of Christian II. of Denmark. The picture is be- 
lieved to be the one painted at Brussels by Holbein in 1538, and ex- 
ecuted in the incredibly short space of three hours. 

Mr. James Pitprow, F.S.A., communicated a paper on the church of 
St. Mary, Guildford, illustrated by drawings presented to the Society by 
Mr. Goodchild the architect, who has recently completed the restoration 
of that most interesting church. An abstract of Mr. Pilbrow’s paper 
will appear in the Society’s proceedings. 

Gent. Mac, 1864, Vot, I, H 
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Nov. 26, 1868. Mr. W. Trrz, M.P., V.-P., in the chair. 

Mr. Henry Cunristy, F.S.A., exhibited a terra-cotta sling-bullet 
brought by him from Carthage, and five bronze implements, one of 
which appeared to be a kind of razor, 

Mr. E. Waterton, F.S.A., exhibited a leaden matrix of a seal of 
** Hugo, the son of Fulke ;’”’ also a leaden cross from Bury St. Edmunds, 
with two inscriptions, one of which reads cRvxX XPI PELLIT HOSTEM, and 
the other is conjectured to read crvx XPI TRIUMPHAT, from the fact of 
other crosses found at Bury St. Edmunds being so inscribed, as well as 
from a faint resemblance to these letters traceable on‘ the cross now 
exhibited. 

Mr. Waterton also exhibited two anelaces, or short swords, of Italian 
workmanship, and called in Italian lingue de bove. They presented 
a curious combination of interlaced sctoll-pattern as figured on Saxon 
crosses, with undoubted Renaissance ornamentation. On one side of one 
of the blades are found the words virrv conpvcz, and on the other side 
of the same blade are the words GENTIL . HOR . ADALTO, with the em- 
blem of a heart inserted between cent. and Hor. It has been con- 
jectured that the emblem of the heart is somehow or other to stand 
for the first letter of Cor, and that this first letter is to be tacked on to 
the word Hor, and that cuor is to stand for cor; and if it be further 
conjectured that the workman was drunk when he wrote the inscription, 
we see no reason why this conjecture should not be correct. On any 
hypothesis, however, short of this, it is not readily apparent how the in- 
scription and the emblem can be thus made to dovetail. The meaning, 
of course, would be ex hypothesi,—‘‘ Virtue conducts the noble heart 
on high.” Round the outside of the hilt of this same anelace is the fol- 
lowing motto—NECEXITVDO HOMINES TIMIDOS FACIT FORTES. 

Mr. W. Lawrence Lawrence, F.S.A., communicated an account of 
a Roman villa recently discovered on his own property in a field called 
Wycomb, near Andoversford, in the county of Gloucester, together with 
specimens of th objects found there *. 

The Chairman expressed a hope that in consideration of the great in- 
terest of these remains the Society would in the spring contribute to- 
wards the work of excavation, which was at present suspended; an 
opinion to which the meeting cordially responded. 

Mr. W. H. Brac, F.S.A., communicated a paper “‘ On the Primitive 
Site and Extent, and the Original Circumvallation of Roman London, as 
shewn by Recent Excavations.” The object of the paper, to state it very 
briefly (and our limits will not allow us to do more), was to detect in 
the alleged site of Roman London the Londinium quadratum, or that 





* Communications from Mr. Lawrence on this subject will be found in Genr. 
Maa., Nov. 1863, p. 627, and the present Number, p. 86. 
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quadrangular principle of arrangement which governed the Romans in 
the laying out of their cities. Mr. Black proposes to find this by taking 
the western limit of the city before the wall was disturbed there by 
King Edward I. for the accommodation of the Black Friars. Near the 
centre of that limit was Ludgate, and a considerable portion of the wall 
is yet preserved behind (that is, eastward) of the Old Bailey prison 
buildings, in the direction denoted in the old map of London published 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and which is known as “ Aggas’s Map.” He 
then takes the line of the wall which turned eastward to Aldersgate, 
and, instead of making an angle northward as the wall did, he con- 
tinues it eastward to a point where it would meet an eastern wall 
coming from Dowgate along the western bank of the Dour, or Wal- 
brook. 

Mr. Black was followed by Mr. Lew1y; F.S.A., who made some very 
interesting remarks on Celtic London. 

Mr. Trre also exhibited, in connection with this paper, some remains 
of various dates (Roman and sixteenth century), which had been re- 
cently found at Queenhithe. 

Mr. Black’s present paper will be followed by another on the same 
subject on February 11, 1864. 


Dec. 3. Ste Joun P. Bortzav, Bart., V.-P., in the chair. 

Mr. J. Y. AkeRMAN presented a cannon-ball found at Ody, on the 
right bank of the Thames, opposite the village of Culham, and con- 
jectured to have been fired at the battle of Culham Bridge in the year 
1644, by the Parliament forces on the north side of the bridge. 

The Rev. F. K. Harrorp, F.S.A., exhibited some of the bronzes 
found at Polden Hill, in the county of Somerset. On these bronzes 
Mr. Franks made some remarks, referring the Society for fuller par- 
ticulars to the account published many years ago in the Archeologia. 

Mr. H. Harrop, F.S.A., communicated an interesting paper (illus- 
trated by copious illustrations executed by himself), “ On Three Tumuli 
on the Marlborough Downs, about midway between that Town and 
Avebury.” Mr. Harrod also laid before the Society some remarks on 
the section of the Wansdyke published in the first volume of Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare’s “ Ancient Wiltshire.” It appears that a cut- 
ting recently made for the Marlborough Railway tends to confirm 
Hoare’s opinion that the Wansdyke had been added to after its original 
formation. 

Mr. C. H. Coorrr, F.S.A., communicated a paper ‘“‘On Percy Herbert, 
Lord Powis,” who was described in the exordium as “a noble author 
overlooked by Horace Walpole, a loyal sufferer unnoticed by David 
Lloyd, a Welshman omitted from the useful Biographical Dictionary of 
the Rev. Robert Williams, and a Roman Catholic who was apparently 
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unknown to Dodd.”’ He was son and heir of Sir William Herbert, K.B., 
of Redcastle (anciently called Poole Castle, and now Powis Castle), in 
Montgomeryshire (who in 1629 was created Lord Powis), by Eleanor, 
youngest daughter of Henry Percy, eighth Earl of Northumberland. 

Mr. James Prrzrow, F.S.A., to whom the Society was indebted on 
a previous occasion for an interesting account of St. Mary’s Church, 
Guildford, exhibited this evening a drawing and some photographs of 
some carvings in the oratory of Guildford Castle. The masonry of this 
castle (about which much that is mythical has been related) was stated 
by Mr. Parker to be of the time of Henry I., and he believed that some 
of these carvings were of the same date. They thus constitute, in Mr. 
Parker's opinion, some of the very earliest medieval sculpture we 
possess. © 

Mr. Arruvr Taytror, F.S.A., communicated some remarks “ On the 
Discovery of Roman Remains at Andoversford, in Gloucestershire, and 
its Relation with Ancient Topography.” Mr. Taylor’s suggestion, if 
correct, is one of great value, as it supplies a place for a Roman station 
which has not yet been found. He believes that Andoversford, a tau- 
tological form of Andford (ford being the same as over or through), is 
the site of the Roman station dd Antonam, the station next to Glevum 
in Richard of Cirencester’s Itinerary. 


Dec. 10. Mr. J. W. Jones, V.-P., in the chair. 

Mr. A. W. Frayxs, Director, exhibited a gold enamelled locket of 
English workmanship, with Pyramus and Thisbe figured on it. Inside 
was a miniature, but Mr. Franks was unable to say who was the person 
represented. 

Mr. W. Tire, M.P., V.-P., exhibited a piece of Samian ware, painted, 
which had recently been found under the India House, in Leadenhall- 
street, 22 ft. below the surface. 

Mr. J. H. Parxer, F.S.A., exhibited drawings of frescoes from 
Headington Church, Oxon. They are of the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century, and represent the Nativity, and some other Scripture 
subjects connected with it; also St. Christopher, and the heads of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, the Virgin, and a bishop, probably St. Nicholas, 
and St. Anne teaching the Virgin to read, with some good scroll 
patterns as a horizontal string under the windows, on the splays of 
which the subjects are painted. 

Mr. Cuartes Wyciirre Goopwin, whose contributions to the science 
and study of Egyptology, and to the investigation of Egyptian history, 
have won for him a reputation which it is no hyperbole to call Euro- 
pean, and whose labours in these fields have already been the source of 
a most interesting communication to this Society, commenced this even- 
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ing the first of two most valuable memoirs on some papyri of the 
12th Dynasty, which he (and M. Chabas in part and independently) 
had succeeded in deciphering. These papyri are composed of very 
different materials from the bald and barren inscriptions, teeming with 
fulsome flatteries to kings and conquerors, which form so large a part 
of what has engaged hitherto the study of the Egyptologer. They con- 
tain details of biographical and legendary matter which are full of life 
and reality, and which date withal from a period not less than 2,400 B.c., 
or 1,000 years before the date (the reputed date) of the Exodus. 

The papyri in question were obtained by Dr. Lepsius in London 
many years ago (Leps. Chronol., p. 53), and are now in the Berlin 
Museum. Fac-similes were published in 1860, in the last volume of the 
Denkmdler Aigyptens. Mr. Goodwin undertook the decipherment of 
these papyri during the present year, M. Chabas, a French Egyptolo- 
gist, being also engaged in the same task. M. Chabas published in 
November the results of his researches, which agreed in all essential 
particulars with those of Mr. Goodwin, thus establishing the genuine- 
ness of the methods of translation used, upon which so much doubt has 
been recently thrown by the rash assertions of the late Sir G. C. Lewis. 
The 12th Dynasty occupies the central point in Egyptian history ; 
under the kings of this race Thebes first became the capital of Egypt, 
and inherited the art and literature of the old Memphitic dynasties. 
The commencement of the Dynasty may be placed approximately 
2,400 s.c. The exact length of its duration as given by the Turin 
papyrus was 213 years 1 month and 24 days. Hundreds of monu- 
ments of these kings remain, of which more than one hundred are 
dated, and enable us to determine with some approach to accuracy the 
duration of the reign of each. In fact, we know the main outlines of 
the history of this race with a certainty equal to that with which we are 
supposed to be acquainted with the Caesars or the Plantagenets. The 
first papyrus described relates to events which happened in the days of 
the first two kings of the dynasty, named Amenemha I. and Userseu I. 
(the latter name seems to be the origin of the Busiris of Diodorus, 
mentioned as the founder of Thebes). The manuscript is imperfect at 
the beginning. It appears that one Saneha (Son of the Sycamore), 
aman of Asiatic (Arian) extraction, but born in Egypt, was accused 
wrongfully by the courtiers of King Amenemha I., with whom he had 
found favour, and he was driven to take flight. He describes his pas- 
sage along the Nile to Elephantine, the extreme point to which Egypt 
extended, and from which he pursued his journey on foot until he 
reached a fortress built by the king to keep off the wild tribes of the 
desert. He nearly dies of thirst in crossing the desert region, but is 
kindly received by a nomad chief and conducted to the kingdom of 
Tennu, This place is not found mentioned elsewhere. The King of 
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Tennu gives him his daughter in marriage, and makes him owner of 
a valuable estate. Here he lives many years, and has children who 
grow up.- He describes a fight which he had with a certain champion 
who came to challenge him. In this combat he was victorious, and the 
possessions of the conquered man became his. He now wishes to re- 
turn to Egypt, and writes to the King of Thebes. The reply of King 
Amenemha is gracious; he invites Saneha to return forthwith, and pro- 
mises him much honour and wealth. The subsequent proceedings are 
described with much naiveté. He distributes his goods among his 
children, and is conducted to Egypt by an escort sent for the purpose. 
When brought to the king’s presence he is seized with terror, but the 
king speaks to him in a friendly way. The courtiers, however, shout out 
that he is a guilty man. The king proclaims his pardon, and confers on 
him rich gifts and important offices, and he remains in the king’s favour 
until his death. It is inferred from a long, flattering episode, in which 
the character of the son of Amenemha is described, that the memoir was 
written during his reign, which followed that of his father, and lasted 
forty-five years. 


Dec. 17. Mr. Aveustvs W. Franks in the chair. 

Mr. Davip Martrnzav exhibited a curious bronze thurible or censer, 
found on an estate of his called Rattling Hope, near Church Stretton, 
Salop. It is hexagonal; the base is plain, and rests on three plain 
feet; the upper part is composed of six pierced panels with three 
different patterns. A thurible very similar to this is engraved in the 
Journal of the British Archzological Association, 1863, p. 88, pl. 6. 

Mr. J. Y. Akerman, F.S.A., and Local Secretary for Berkshire, com- 
municated an account, by the Rev. J. C. Clutterbuck, of some graves 
recently excavated at Arne Hill. 

Mr. Henry Curisty, F.S.A., communicated an account of a skull 
believed to be Roman, found at St. Acheul, a place famous in the vexed 
story of flintimplements. The skull which was exhibited by Mr. Christy 
was remarkable for having had in the socket of each eye a second-brass 
Roman coin. One is still in sitw; the other, which is now detached, 
proves to be of the Emperor Magnentius. Other coins were found in 
the same spot. Mr. Christy illustrated, by means of a geological diagram, 
the importance of this discovery as affecting the underlying stratum 
which contains the flint implements already referred to. 

A second paper on Suriatic papyri was then read by Mr. Goodwin. 

Two papyri were first described (belonging to the Berlin Museum), 
containing the story of a farmer who was robbed by the steward of the 
property, and who appeals to the squire, or superior lord, for justice. 
The squire relates the affair to the king, who tells him to make trial of 
the farmer, by causing his house to be pulled down, and then giving 
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him barely enough bread and drink to sustain life. The farmer under 
this harsh treatment commences a series of remonstrances, ten in 
number, in which he inveighs against injustice and appeals to Heaven 
for protection. The story is evidently legendary or fictitious, being 
referred to the time of a king of the 3rd Dynasty; it seems to have 
been composed for the purpose of introducing the farmer’s rhetoric. 
The conclusion is lost. The last papyrus of this set described contains 
a part of a poetical composition, resembling, as far as can be judged, 
a story of Christian martyrdom. The beginning being wanting, it is 
only possible to guess at the story. Some prisoner appears to be re- 
monstrating with a tyrannical judge, whose power he defies. A sort of 
parable illustrative of the vicissitudes of human life is introduced. The 
piece ends rather abruptly. 

The Society adjourned till January 14. As at present arranged a 
paper will be read on the evening of that day by W. Tite, Esq., M.P., 
V.-P., “Ona Temple recently Discovered, with Pillars, &c., in situ at 
Chester.” On the 21st, Mr. George Manners, of Croydon, will exhibit 
a collection of autographs, chiefly of the time of the Georges. On 
the 28th, Mr. Christy will exhibit a section of a kitchen midden from 
Denmark. On the 4th of February the first of the two ballots will 
take place, and consequently no papers will be read. On the 11th of 
February Mr. Black will resume the subject of “ Roman London.” 
The above programme merely contains the principal paper for each of 
the evenings specified. 


BRITISH ARCH AZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Nov. 25, 1863. James Coprann, M.D., F.R.S., V.-P., in the chair. 

The Chairman in opening the meeting congratulated the Association 
upon having held a most successful congress at Leeds in the previous 
month under the presidency of Lord Houghton, to whose zeal on behalf 
of the Society, and courtesy extended to the Associates and visitors 
present, he paid a justly deserved tribute, not omitting to particularize 
his Lordship’s elegant introductory discourse. He also expressed the 
great satisfaction derived by the Society from the eminent patronage it 
had received, the generous hospitality of the Mayors and Corporations 
of the several cities and towns visited, the elegant reception offered by 
many distinguished individuals, and the aburidant supply of interesting 
historical and antiquarian papers, all of which will be duly recorded by 
the Society, and appear in the Quarterly Journal and the Collectanea 
Archeologica of the Association. 

Thirty-six new Associates added since the adjournment of the public 
meetings in June were announced, including the Right Hon. the Earl 
de Grey and Ripon; Earl Harewood; Lord Londesborough; Sir F. 
Crossley, Bart., M.P., &c. 

Presents to the library were made by the Royal Society, the Society 
of Antiquaries, the Cambrian Archeological Association, the Somerset- 
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shire Archeological Society, the Sussex Archeological Society, the 
Numismatic Society, the Archeological Institute, the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, the Canadian Institute, the Kilkenny and South-east of Ireland 
Archeeological Society, the Archzological Societies of Zurich, of Mainz, 
&c.; Dr. Madden, Mr. W. Winkley, Mr. W. D. Haggard, Mr. J. 
Brown, Rev. S. F. Cresswell, &c. 

John Moore, Esq., of West Coker, forwarded further Roman re- 
mains found at the Chessells, consisting of coins of Lucilla and Allec- 
tus, a harp-shaped fibula, a chain of thirty-seven links, a style and 
spatula. There was also a small bronze plaque, a votive tablet offered to 
Mars by Juventius Sabinus, reading— 

DEO * MARTI 
RIGISAMO 
IVENTIVS 
SABINVS. 

V. 8. L. L. M. 


Mr. Gunston exhibited two perfect and beautiful ampulle, six inches 
in height, recently found with Roman sepulchral remains in Moorfields. 

Mr. Sherratt produced some large photographs of portions of Rie- 
vaulx Abbey, upon which Mr. Gordon Hills made some remarks, com- 
paring the same with a large plan he had made of Fountains Abbey for 
the late Congress. 

Mr. E. Levien, F.8.A., read an interesting paper ‘‘On Unpublished 
MSS. relating to the Abbey of Meaux,” the most important of which is 
about to be published im extenso by the Master of the Rolls. The 
Cartulary, or Diary, presents a curious and amusing picture of monastic 
life. 

The Rev. H. Jenkins, B.D., communicated a paper “ On the Iters of 
Antonine leading to and from Colchester and London.” It was illus- 
trated by three plans, upon which Mr. Irving made several obser- 
vations. 

Mr. H. Syer Cuming read a paper “ On a German Sabre of the Six- 
teenth Century,” accompanied with interesting illustrations. 


Dec. 9. Grorcz Gopwin, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., V.-P., in the chair. 

The Chairman announced that the Council had had the honour of 
enrolling his Grace the Lord Archbishop of York as a Life Associate, 
and contributor to the Collectanea Archeologica. 

Clifford W. Chaplin, Esq., of the Oxford and Cambridge Club, and 
George Lane, Esq., of the Mess-room, St. James’s Palace, were elected 
Associates. Various presents of books, drawings, engravings, and 
photographs were received. 

Mr. Gunston exhibited 4 portion of an iron buckler, with spike as an 
umbo, found at Dowgate Hill. The iron plate was studded with minute 
brass knobs. 

Mr. Cuming exhibited the spike of a similar buckler from the Brocas 
collection at Wakefield Park, Berks. 

Mr. Irvine exhibited an interesting brass lock of the time of Eliza- 
beth. The key had a viscount’s coronet, and the letters B. M., pre- 
sumed to be those of Broun Viscount Montagu. 

Mr. S. Wood exhibited some spoons of the time of Elizabeth, found 
on pulling down an old house at Maidstone. 


7 
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Mr. F. J. Baigent exhibited an interesting series of bosses in the 
vaulting beneath the tower of Winchester College, consisting of mono- 
grams and other devices, with shields of arms, the whole of which Mr. 
Baigent had been successful in reading. The drawings made of them 
are very fine, and were executed during the recent rebuilding of the 
tower, when the bosses were all taken down. They are about twenty- 
six in number; and to these may be added a few others from the roof of 
the Fromond chantry, in the College cloisters, built only a few years 
before the tower. These drawings are to be engraved, accompanied 
with biographical notices, for the Association. 

Mr. Baskcomb exhibited an ancient nut-cracker and a sportsman’s 
companion, found at Tutbury Castle. 

Mr. H. Godwin, F.S.A., exhibited a fine silver watch of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Mr. Irvine produced tiles, and tracings of tiles, from Wheatland Abbey, 
South Wales; St. Michael’s Church, Ludlow; Pershore Abbey; also 
from Dorchester, Oxon., and from Westminster, which were referred 
for arrangement and further consideration. 

Mr. Saxe Bannister read a notice of two MS. Lives of Henry V. un- 
published, in the British Museum and the Lambeth Library. He sub- 
mitted fac-similes of the MSS., and read extracts relating to the King’s 
prisoners and the second campaign in France, and his diplomacy ; also 
to his political economy in reforming the coin of his French conquest, 
and to some proceedings towards the Lollards and the Welsh people. 

The Rev. E. Kell, F.S.A., gave an account of the finding of further 
Roman coins in the Isle of Wight. 

Mr. Roberts, F.S.A., read a paper “ On Brixworth Church, North- 
amptonshire,”’ and exhibited illustrative drawings, plans, &c. This gave 
rise to an animated discussion between the author, Mr. Irvine, and the 
Chairman, after which the Association was adjourned over the Christ- 
mas to Jan. 13, 1864, 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Nov. 16. The Second Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was 
held on Monday evening, Mr. T. L. Donaxpson, President, in the chair. 

After the transaction of the preliminary business, the President read 
a brief obituary notice of Mr. J. B. Bunning, Fellow, late Architect to 
the Corporation of London; of whom the learned President spoke as 
having in the many works in the City with which his name was asso- 
ciated, combined the higher branches of architectural skill with utility 
in the designs he carried out. The President also took occasion to 
refer to the recent decease of Mr. W. Cubitt, as one of the heads 
of that class with whom, as architects, they were so intimately asso- 
ciated, viz., the builders. Allusion was made to the great works 
carried out by the late Mr. Cubitt, in conjunction with his brother 
Thomas at Pimlico, and by himself personally in Belgravia and in the 
Isle of Dogs, and who had left behind him in the palatial residences of 
Eaton-place, and in the less pretentious buildings of Cubitt’s Town, 
monuments of individual enterprise which for extent and utilitarian 
character had rarely, if ever, been excelled; and to the judicious exer- 
cise of that spirit of enterprise Mr. Cubitt’s great success in life was 
attributable. 


Gent. Mae, 1864, Vor, I, I 
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Mr. Sydney Smirke, R.A., then read a paper, entitled ‘Some 
Account of the Professional Life and Character of the late Professor C, 
R. Cockerell, R.A., Fellow and late President R.I.B,A.” Mr. Smirke 
commenced his observations by remarking that he felt flattered by the 
invitation to address a memoir of their departed colleague to the Insti- 
tute, and he could not apply himself to a more grateful subject. Of 
the outlines of his life he had the most ample materials ; but to fill up 
the details required an abler pencil than his. All he could attempt to 
do was to refer to some of the salient features of his character, and to 
point to some of the more striking works of this great artist and orna- 
ment of the profession; and in this respect the biography of their late 
friend furnished a guide both for themselves and those whom they 
wished to direct. The late Mr. Charles Robert Cockerell was the 
second son of Mr. Samuel Pepys Cockerell, an eminent member of the 
profession, with a varied practice, but chiefly directed to important 
building estates, and whose career was most successful. The subject 
of this memoir was born in the year 1788. Up to the age of 14 he 
was educated in a private school, at which period he entered the West- 
minster School, where he remained till he attained the age of 17, when 
he entered his father’s office to engage in the study and practice of 
architecture. .During the four or five years that he remained as a 
pupil with his father, he displayed his ability as an accomplished 
draughtsman. In early life Mr. Cockerell was introduced to his 
(Mr. Smirke’s) brother, Sir Robert Smirke, and the closest intimacy 
existed between them up to the time of Mr. Cockerell’s death. In 
1809 Mr. Cockerell, then about 21 years of age, was associated with Sir 
Robert Smirke in the erection of a new theatre at Covent Garden, and 
in those days it was regarded as a great feat to get that work com- 
pleted within a period of ten months. In 1810 Mr. Cockerell com- 
menced his professional studies on the Continent, which were attended 
with the most brilliant results. His accomplished mind and lively and 
engaging manners gained him many friends; but he chiefly sought the 
friendship of fellow-labourers of congenial tastes and pursuits in the 
cultivation of classic art. For a period of eight years Mr. Cockerell 
was absent from England, during which time he twice thoroughly 
explored Greece, including the islands so glorious in history and art, 
and in 1817 he returned home to receive the congratulations of his 
many friends. It was at this period that Mr. Cockerell started on the 
path of his professional life. Mr. Smirke then proceeded to enumerate 
some of the principal works on which the talents of Mr. Cockerell were 
bestowed, and remarked that probably his high distinction and European 
reputation were due to his archeological labours ; antiquarian researches 
occupied a considerable portion of his early life, and for some years 
after his return to England it was with him a “labour of love” to work 
out the results of those researches. Among his earlier works were the 
designs for the Literary and Philosophical Institution at Bristol, a 
drawing of which was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1821, which 
was marked by the purity of detail which distinguished all his sub- 
sequent works. He was next engaged in the erection of a mansion for 
the late Marquis of Lansdowne at Bowood, and at the time of the 
formation of Kegent-street an opportunity was afforded for the display 
of his talents in street architecture, exemplified by Hanover Chapel, 
which attracted much attention for originality of style, the National 
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Mausoleum in Edinburgh, and the building for the Westminster Insti- 
tution in the Strand. Mr. Cockerell’s appointment as Surveyor to the 
Bank of England opened out to him a wider sphere. The dividend 
office in that establishment was one of his most happy conceptions, 
though in obedience to the law of change the whole has since been 
obliterated. His next works were the London and Westminster Fire 
Office, and the Sun Fire Office, the former of which was deserving of 
study, as it was evident that a great deal of care was bestowed upon it 
by the architect. 

The death of Mr. Elmes, in 1851, led to Mr. Cockerell’s appointment 
to complete the St. George’s Hall at Liverpool. The exterior of that 
structure had been mainly completed by Mr. Elmes, but the finishing 
of the interior was the work of Mr. Cockerell, which occupied his 
anxious attention for four or five years, a work which was characterized 
by the greatest artistic elegance ; and they saw in the tympanum of that 
building designed by Mr. Cockerell an instance of his refined taste in 
the sister art of sculpture. Speaking of the honours which attended 
the course of Mr. Cockerell, it was stated that in 1829 he was elected 
an Associate of the Royal Academy. In 18338 he succeeded the late Sir 
John Soane as Architect to the Bank of England; in 1836 he was 
elected a full member of the Royal Academy, and in 1840 was appointed 
Professor of Architecture in that institution, which office he held till 
the year 1857, greatly to the benefit of his pupils. As President of 
this Institute in 1860-61, he was the first to receive the honour of the 
award of Her Majesty’s Gold Medal, and his name would ever be held 
on its record as one of its most honoured and respected members. His 
great merits were also recognised on the Continent. He was a Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honour of France, a member of St. Luke’s at 
Rome, and a member of the Royal Academies of Dresden, Vienna, and 
Denmark. Mr. Smirke particularly invited the attention of the mem- 
bers to the admirable and valuable legacy of beautiful drawings which 
Mr. Cockerell had left behind him, and now presented to their view. 
A critical notice of those drawings, he said, would be out of place, as 
he was not addressing tyros to whom the beauty of those works re- 
quired to be explained. He trusted an exhibition of such artistic ex- 
cellence would have a lasting effect on the studies of the rising mem- 
bers of the profession. In those drawings they seem combined, the 
works of the archeologist and the architect. In adverting to the ser- 
vices which Mr. Cockerell had rendered to the former science, Mr. 
Smirke alluded to his discovery of the sculptures at Aigina in 1841, 
withdut any aid from the Government, at a time when the disturbed state 
of Greece made such a pursuit hazardous. That this country had failed 
to be the possessors of those treasures of ancient art was, he said, to be 
deplored, and he explained the circumstances under which they had 
passed into the hands of a foreign country. Having spoken at further 
length of Mr. Cockerell’s researches in Sicily, Syracuse, Greece, and 
Italy, his visit to the seven churches of Asia Minor, and the admirable 
drawings which illustrate those researches, together with his great 
work on the Temples of Adgina and Phigaleia; having also sketched 
the merits of Mr. Cockerell as a writer, the same spirit of refinement 
characterizing alike his writings and his drawings; Mr. Smirke con- 
cluded by remarking that if occasion required it he could open 
the penetralia of Mr. Cockerell’s private life, and could speak of his 
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universal kindness of disposition, the warmth and enduring cha. 
racter of his friendships, and the generosity of his heart ; but panegyric 
on such a subject was unnecessary, as those who were best acquainted 
with him could best appreciate those qualities of mind and heart which 
gained for him a larger sphere of friendships than usually fell to the lot 
of man. 

On the motion of Mr. W. Tite, M.P., Past President, seconded by 
Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, R.A., a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Smirke 
for his very able paper. 


Nov. 30, 1863. Ewan Curistran, V.-P., in the chair. 

Mr. F. C. Penrose, M.A., Fellow, read a short paper upon “ The 
Metrical System of Weights and Measures,” in which (whilst approving 
generally of the decimal system, as favourably reported upon by Mr. 
Ewart’s Committee) he illustrated a system of his own, which he con- 
sidered afforded greater facilities in working out measures of quantities 
as applied to their own profession, and squaring and cubing the same. 
The arrangements for the evening not admitting of the discussion of 
this paper, it was stated that the subject would be resumed at an early 
period after the Christmas recess. 

Mr. White, Fellow, then read a paper descriptive of Newland Church, 
in the Forest of Dean, Gloucestershire, with an account of its restoration. 
The author, after some general observations indicating very decided 
views on the subject of internal church arrangements, upon which he 
said he was aware difference of opinion existed among those before 
him, proceeded to give a highly interesting topographical, archzolo- 
gical, and ecclesiastical history of this celebrated edifice, gathered from 
the resources at his command as well as by personal observation during 
the progress of its restoration. He then described the architectural 
features of the original building, which, he remarked, was evidently 
planned with the idea of subsequent additions being made to it, as the 
means and opportunity presented themselves. He traced the various 
grants that had been made towards the structure,,from the grant of the 
Crown land for the site of the church in the year 1213, to the subse- 
quent munificent gifts of noble families of the locality, by whose as- 
sistance the additions to the edifice were made from time to time. The 
chancel formed no portion of the original structure, although it was 
very unusual to build any church, however small, without a chancel. 
As long a period as fifteen years elapsed between the grant of the land 
and the commencement of the building; but during that interval the 
oak timber was cut from the surrounding forest, and ample time was 
allowed for its seasoning; and there were evidences that the original 
structure was built by slow degrees. The dedication of the church 
was in honour of All Saints. Mr. White then proceeded to give details 
of the four noble aisles which formed so prominent a feature in this 
edifice. The eastern arcade was finished in the year 1245, the western 
in 1253, the northern in 1270, and the southern in 1280. The ex- 
ternal and internal doorways were then described, as also the tower, 
which bore evidences of having been an addition to the original struc- 
ture. The walls of the tower, 6 ft. in thickness, were built of large 
square ashlar stones. Throughout the church there was an entire 
absence of buttresses in the older parts. The rebuilding of the north 
wall having been necessary, he had put up two buttresses at that part. 
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The chancel-arch had also been rebuilt. It was also necessary to re- 
build two of the arches in the south aisle, and three in the north aisle, 
in consequence of the great settlement that had taken place. The 
other portions rebuilt were the eastern gable and the side walls of the 
transept, as also the eastern window, which was past restoration, 
but in doing that the Perpendicular style was not reproduced. The 
same remark applied to the clerestory, believed to have been added 
towards the end of the sixteenth century, which had reached such 
a state of decay as to be scarcely capable of sustaining the weight of its 
roof. In the first instance there was reason to hope that the original 
roof might have been saved by introducing ties; but as the work pro- 
gressed, the timber was found to be so decayed that very little of the 
oak could be used, and that only in short lengths, and sufficient oak 
having been found in good condition for the construction of the present 
pulpit, the remainder of the original timber was only fit for firewood. 
The peculiarities of the original roof of the edifice were minutely de- 
scribed. Having thus reviewed the structural portion of the building, 
Mr. White proceeded to give the details of the work of restoration, and 
the internal fittings and decorations. The whole of the sittings were 
open benches; those in the aisles folding down when not required, so 
as to preserve the noble proportions of those parts of the church. The 
baptismal font had been placed at the south entrance in a good open 
space. The chancel had been filled with carved stalls and elbows. The 
altar-table, which he found had been used as a slab in the pavement, he 
had placed as a base to the altar, the dimensions being 9 ft. long by 
2 ft. 3 in. wide, which was found to be well suited for so large a church. 
The ancient effigies and fragments of brasses had been so far as possible 
preserved ; in some cases restorations were effected, in other, portions 
which had not fallen into decay had been reset in fresh panels, of Caen 
stone, in a manner as far as possible to retain their original character- 
istics. Mr. White then entered at some length into a critical consider- 
ation of the general question of church architecture, more particularly 
with regard to the ritualism of the Church, which, he remarked, had 
been too much disregarded. The question of church arrangement, he 
said, was too large a one to be included in the present paper; but he 
hoped, on another occasion, to lay his views on that subject before the 
Institute, and to meet with the same kind indulgence as had been ac- 
corded to him this evening. 

A brief discussion of some of the points referred to in the paper 
ensued, in which Mr. J. W. Papworth, Fellow, Mr. J. P. Seddon, Hon. 
Sec., and the Chairman took part. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


Tue Committee, in awarding the prizes for wood-carving, report 
as follows :— 


“The Committee of the Architectural Museum, after examining the misereres 
tendered for the wood-carving prizes of this year, which were offered for a com- 
position of not more than two figures, or of one figure and one animal, the subject 
being a profession, trade, or occupation, treated in modern costume, assign the 
first prize of £20 to the one marked with a red seal (author, Mr. John Seymour, 
of Tower-lane, Taunton), the subject being a stonemason carving a vaulting-rib of 
Ham-hill stone. This miserere appears to us commendable alike for the ease and 
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anatomy of the figure, the accuracy with which modern costume has been repro- 
duced in a graceful form, the truthfulness to fact of the tools, half-worked block 
and stroke, and the flow with which the moulding of the seat ramifies into foliage. 
It is to be regretted that its author should have partially sand-papered the work, 
althongh he has obviously done so for effect and not to save work. 

“The Committee assign the second prize of £5 to the subject marked with 
a flower (author, Mr. J. M. Leach, of 1, Newmarket-road, Cambridge), representing 
a woman and child returning from gleaning, with sheaves on their heads. With 
much graceful treatment, and a comparative absence of sand-papering, this mise- 
rere is not equal to the stone carver, either in anatomy or force. The figure of 
the woman and the child’s bust are heavy, and the heavy flowing curls of the 
principal figure are untrue to actual peasant life. 

“The Committee allot an extra prize of £1 1s., or a book, at the choice of the 
competitor, to the carving marked ‘ Progress’ (author, Mr. Alexander Kenmure, 
in the employ of Mr. Forsyth, of 8, Edward-street, Hampstead-road, London), 
representing a smith shoeing a horse. This clever composition fails in its practical 
applicability to the desired object. For instance, if it were really to be fixed as 
a miserere in any church, the hammer and the bridle would soon be destroyed. 
Moreover, the pose of the horse is not consistent with fact, and the smith’s ex- 
pression fails in comparison with that of the mason in the first prize design. This 
work is not sand-papered. ' 

“The joint Committee of the Architectural Museum and the Ecclesiological 
Society have chosen ‘The Gleaners’ as the subject of the colour prize of this year, 
considering that the dresses of the woman and child, besides the sheaves, afford 
a better field for colouration than the carver working a block of stone. 

“A. J. B. BErEsFoRD Hope, President. 
“ JosePH CLARKE, Hon. Secretary.” 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Nov. 16, 1863. W.S. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The Rev. J. H. Marsden, B.D., and E. K. Lidderdale, Esq., were 
elected members of the Society. 

The Rev. J. Pollexfen exhibited a small-brass coin, supposed to be of 
Avitus, but possibly only a barbarous imitation of a late Roman coin ; 
also a coin of Carausius, with the S’s on the obverse legend reversed. 
On the reverse is a female figure standing, draped, with her right hand 
holding a patera over an altar, in her left a hasta, held vertically. The 
legend, which is imperfect, appears to be TaTiIvrxi. Mr. Pol- 
lexfen also exhibited an unpublished penny of Charles I., struck from 
the dies used by James I., but with the I. altered into a C. It is of 
the common type, with the rose on the obverse and the thistle on the 
reverse. 

The Rev. A. Pownall exhibited a coin of Ethelstan, King of East 
Anglia, found in the parish of Bulwich, Northamptonshire. The type 
of the obverse is that of Hawkins, pl. vii. No. 98, having the legend 
EpELsTaNI, with the letter 4 in the centre. The reverse bears the 
moneyer’s name, TORHTHELM, with a cross moline in the centre, like that 
on the coin of Ethelvulf, figured in Ruding, pl. xxx. No. 16, so that 
it presents an unpublished type. 

Mr. Vaux exhibited a cast of a medal of John Kendal, with the title 
“‘ Turco-pelerius,”’ and the date 1480; also a cast of a silver Persian 
tetradrachm, with the type of the galley, the peculiarity consisting in 
the fact that the galley has a sail. 

Mr. Madden read a communication from W. Airy, Esq., relative to 
a find of coins in the Isle of Wight. The coins in question were found 
at Wroxall, near Appuldurcombe, and were principally third-brass of 
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Claudius Gothicus, Constantius, Constans, Valens, Valentinian II., 
Theodosius, Arcadius, and Gratianus. The number of the coins must 
have been nearly 5,000. 

Mr. Madden also read a letter from W. Buttery, Esq., giving an 
account of a leaden bulla of Pope Innocentius VI., found in 1856 in the 
hands of a skeleton in Milford Church, Hants. 

Mr. Madden read a paper, communicated by Mr. Rapp, of Bonn, 
“On a Coin of Nemausus, on which Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa is re- 
presented with a Beard.” In this paper the author notices the custom 
of wearing the beard in token of mourning, which was prevalent among 
the Romans ; and after commenting on the fact that on some of the 
coins of Nemausus, with the heads of Agrippa and Octavianus upon 
them, that of the former alone is bearded, comes to the conclusion that 
it cannot have been an official mourning that was thus signified, as only 
one of the co-regents wears the beard. He therefore regards these 
coins as having been struck at the time when Agrippa was in mourning 
on account of some family loss, and suggests the death of his father-in- 
law, T. Pomponius Atticus, in B.c. 32, or that of his first wife, Pomponia, 
in B.C. 29, as the possible occasion. 

Mr. Vaux read a paper, communicated by Edward Thomas, Esq, 
“On the Bactrian Alphabet,” which commenced with a notice of the 
Indian-Pali alphabet, used only on the copper coins of Agathocles and 
Pantaleon. ‘This alphabet constituted an independently devised and 
locally matured scheme of writing eminently adapted for the exhibition — 
of the language of the country, and closely allied to the modern De- 
vanagari, or Sanskrit alphabet. The Bactrian, Arian, or Arianian 
alphabet, which is in more common use upon the coins, has no pre- 
tension to an indigenous origin, but is based upon an alphabet cognate 
with the Pheenician. The characters, however, of Semitic origin, had 
not only to be converted or amplified to produce double their number, 
but had to provide for the discrimination of long and short vowels, and 
moreover, to be modified so as to admit of the insertion of medial 
vowels in the body of the covering consonant. The plan for effecting 
this was adopted from the Indian-Péli system, and affected in its details 
by various influences, which it was the design of the paper to point out. 
It concluded with a reference to the course and survival of the Greek 
alphabet in India, which followed the conquering progress of the Bac- 
trian Hellenes, as the affiliated alphabet of Semitic origin attended the 
domestication of the Arian races. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION OF CORNWALL. 


Nov. 23. The annual meeting was held at the Museum, Truro, Dr. 
Baruam, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the chair. 

The report of the Council shewed that the affairs of the Institution 
were in a very satisfactory state. There had been a considerable addi- 
tion of subscribing members, and the balance in favour of the Institu- 
tion had risen from £62 1s. 2d. to £104 10s. 6d. in the course of the 
past half year. Among other measures for increasing the usefulness of 
the Institution, the Council suggested the issue of a half-yearly Journal, 
the formation of a classified Catalogue of books and documents, and 
the establishing of a place of deposit for contributions of prints, draw- 
ings, photographs, &c., relating to Cornwall. These suggestions were 
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adopted by the Meeting, and means have been taken to carry them out 
by the issue of circulars, the chief points of which we give in a note”. 





> 1. “Your Council think that the time has arrived when a further develop- 
ment of literary production may be advantageously attempted, and that the ex- 
ample of other similar Societies may now be followed by the substitution of 
a ‘Journal’ for the old ‘ Report.’ The basis of such a publication—limited, in 
the first instance, to two Numbers in the year—would still consist of the proceed- 
ings at our meetings; but scope would also be afforded for a great variety of in- 
teresting and useful matter. Original documents, of more or less remote date, 
not before printed ; essays less suited for a public audience ; reviews and notices 
of recent works concerning the west of England ; notes, queries, and correspond- 
ence ; together with periodical summaries of the progress within the same district 
of the branches of knowledge which we cultivate—would furnish abundant ma- 
terials for un additional yearly pamphlet. For the advancement within the sphere 
of its action of the knowledge of natural philosophy, natural history, and anti- 
quities, this Institution was founded; and your Council would not recommend 
that the boundary then traced should be much overstepped in the pages of the 
proposed Journal. The Tamar should also be still the limit of the country to be 
specially explored and cultivated ; although in the absence hitherto of any such 
literary medium of their own, and in the close relationship, not to say identity, of 
many of their objects of interest with those of Cornwall, our neighbours in Devon- 
shire, and even further east, may willingly lend us the aid of their pens.” The 
Journal, which will be edited by Mr. Chorley, of Truro, will be issued early in the 
months of April and October in each year. Pre-payment of the subscription of 
Three Shillings is rendered necessary by the very limited income of the Institution. 

2. “The Council of this Institution have resulved to undertake the publication 
of a classified Catalogue of Books, Pamphlets, Essays, and Documents, relating, in 
whatever way, to the county of Cornwall. This Catalogue will be published, with 
the title of Bibliotheca Cornubiensis, in the form of an 8vo. volume, at the price 
of 7s. 6d. to subscribers, and 10s. to others; and the necessary Addenda will be 
given, from time to time, in the Journal of the Royal Institution.. Mr. Thomas 
Q. Couch, of Bodmin, who has been long collecting materials for such a work, has 
undertaken the duties of Editor, and he will be assisted by Mr. Chorley, and by 
several members of the Society, and others conversant with the subject, who have 
already promised their aid. 

“It is further intended by the Council to form as complete a collection as pos- 
sible of the works enumerated in the Catalogue; and it is hoped that those who 
have it in their power to do so will forward copies of such works to the Library of 
the Institution, where they will be rendered available to the public, and especially 
to persons engaged on inquiries relating to the county.” 

8. “It is well known that there are a great many old Prints, Drawings, and 
other representations of the Antiquities and Natural Curiosities of Cornwall, scat- 
tered throughout the county; which, if collected and carefully preserved at some 
place where they would be easily accessible, would afford a valuable addition to the 
existing means of illustrating its history. With a view to the promotion of this 
desirable object, it is proposed by the Council to place in the Museum a series of 
Scrap-books, for the reception of such Prints, Drawings, &c., which would be ar- 
ranged and classified in chronological order, under separate heads, such as ‘ Ancient 
Remains,’ ‘ Medieval Remains,’ &c., with a distinct division for portraits of ‘ Cor- 
nish Worthies.’ In order to make the collection’as complete and as interesting as 
possible, the Council invite contributions of old Prints, Drawings, Photographs, 
and Sketches of objects of interest amongst the antiquities and natural curiosities 
of the county. It is also hoped that amateur artists may be disposed to further 
the design by contributing from their sketch-books views, with architectural de- 
tails, of old out-of-the-way Churches and other buildings, Cromlechs, Crosses, &e., 
as well as of smaller objects of antiquarian interest. The Council likewise solicit 
drawings of interesting specimens of Natural History, particularly such as may be 
newly discovered in the animal or vegetable kingdoms. A separate portfolio will 
be provided for this section. 

“ Beneath every ‘scrap’ so contributed will be recorded the name of the contri- 
butor, who will also receive a ticket entitling him or her to inspect the Serap- 
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Mr. Edward Smirke having, according to a rule of the Institution, re- 
signed the office of President, the following gentlemen were elected to 
form the Council for the ensuing year :— 


President—Mr. Augustus Smith, M.P. 

Vice-P'residents—Mr. Chas. Fox, Mr. J. J. Rogers, M.P., C. Barham, M.D., Mr. 
John St. Aubyn, M.P., and Mr. Smirke. Other Members—Messrs. H. Andrew, 
J. G. Chilcott, John James, Williams Hockin, C. D. Newman, Joseph Roberts, 
H. 8. Stokes, E. Beauchamp Tucker, W. Tweedy, and S. T. Williams. 

Treasurer— Mr. Tweedy ; Secretaries—Jas. Jago, M.D., and Mr. Whitley. 


Mr. Augustus Smith then delivered his inaugural address, which was 
in great measure confined to the two subjects of ethnology and meteor- 
ology. As to the first Mr. Smith remarked :— 


“ Doubts and difficulties suggested by geology to her students,—by new readings 
of history in her most ancient records; by discoveries of geography, where new 
regions disclose vast monumental works of man raised in pre-historic ages and by 
races of his family which cannot be traced; by a more extended study and know- 
ledge of language, both as to its roots, transmutations and forms, both in its pho- 
netic and written relations,—have all tended not a little to give ethnology, or the 
science of nations, an interest and importance, as a study, never before attained. 
The character of people inhabiting any district is so greatly influenced by the 
mysterious and far-reaching property of blood—that is, of race,—and race is again 
so often to be tracked in its early career by language, that all facts which throw 
light upon one or the other cannot be too carefully noted, collected, and collated. 
Take, for instance, the county of Cornwall :—A very superficial observation cannot 
fail to remark that the inhabitants of its east and west division, though much 
blended together, are in the main, when compared at its extremities, of very 
different origin and blood, or races, of the great family of mankind. To illustrate 
this, every record of the language or languages which formerly prevailed in the 
land is most important to those who would trace the meanings of names, and 
through such, the people by whom those names were conferred. Our Transactions 
shew these points have not escaped attention, but it may be questioned whether 
many terms and grammatical forms have not been accepted as of Celtic origin, 
which really had been imported into the local language through contact with 
nations of another clime and tongue. As these points are more closely followed 
up, we may expect greater precision as to the real origin, meaning, and force of 
particular terms, than has hitherto prevailed.” 


Mr. Smith spoke disparagingly of Admiral Fitzroy’s “ forecasts,” 
contrasted some of them with the weather that had actually prevailed 
in Cornwall in the present and preceding month, and gave it as 
his opinion, that in the present state of meteorological science it was 
impossible to predict atmospheric changes with accuracy. But this 
should only lead to increased efforts to study meteorological phe- 
nomena :— 


“The publications of the Institution have not only fairly contributed their share 
towards this end, but there are those among us by whom it is to be hoped such 
may be followed up in a more enlarged and accurate form. The situation of Truro 
itself is not favourable for the observations required, surrounded as it is by hills, 
with valleys opening and causing eddies in every direction. I would suggest, there- 
fore, whether our Institution should not take steps to have these carried out in 
some one or more positions, where, as they affect this western extremity of the 
kingdom, the direction and strength of winds, the fall of rain, the aspects of the 
skies, &c., might be measured and noted with the best chance of general accu- 





books at any time when the Museum is open to visitors; and all such presents will 
be acknowledged among the donations of the year. Mr. Alexander Paull, the local 
Secretary for Truro, has kindly undertaken the arrangement and insertion of con- 
tributions, and to him it is requested they may be sent.” 


Gent, Mac, 1864, Vou, I, K 
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racy undisturbed by local peculiarities. The Lizard Point appears to me to be 
eminently fitted for such a purpose. Its projection into the open Channel; the 
absence of any high hills; the extent of the horizon; the position itself; overlook- 
ing one of the main shipping highways of the kingdom, and other advantages, all 
seem to recommend it as a fine site for a weather watch-station.” 


Dr. Jago also denied that the “ forecasts” had any claim to a scientific 
character. 

Dr. Barham differed from the President with regard to some of his 
remarks. Under the care of the Institution a series of observations were 
made at Scilly and on the North Coast, and others on the rainfall were 
diligently made under the direction of Mr. Whitley. At Helston and 
Falmouth careful observations were made, and pretty fairly at Penzance. 
He did not believe there was any serious objection to Truro as a place 
for observations. He had: very carefully laid down curves of variation 
with other places, and found that there were only regular differences, 
such as could be calculated by the distance from the sea, &c., and not 
resulting from local causes. He hoped they might have something of 
a meteorological tournament at their May meeting. With regard to the 
Board of Trade weather forecasts, he thought it would be far better to 
confine these indications to the actual state of the barometer and other 
instruments, and thus to force upon people’s minds the proper indications 
of certain states of the instruments, instead of saying what the weather 
would be upon such and such a day. There was one cause of variation 
to which the President had not alluded, and which would to a certain 
extent explain the local variations from Admiral Fitzroy’s forecasts ; 
that was, while the wind was blowing south at Mount’s Bay, it might 
be blowing east or north-east at Greenwich. He had made an index of 
the variations of wind from Scilly to Greenwich, and he found, very 
commonly indeed, that, except in great and permanent winds, violent 
storms changed their direction to almost all points of the compass, 
These variations must more or less affect all predictions, and the proper 
course, therefore, would be merely to indicate the state of the barometer. 
He hoped that during the next two years the Society would be able to 
do something useful in meteorology. Mr. Whitley was constantly 
moving about and making observations, and he (Dr. Barham) had 
a large accumulation of observations for years past. He had observa- 
tions extending back more than a century, which would be very valuable 
and interesting in respect to the laws of our climate, and he had been 
waiting for a favourable opportunity to bring them forward. 

Among other contributions to the Museum, Dr. Barham called atten- 
tion to some bones, and a very perfect flint-flake knife, found in the 
kistvaen on the island of Sampson, Scilly, September 3rd, 1862, and 
presented by Mr. Augustus Smith, M.P, 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


Nov. 30, 1863. The eighty-fourth anniversary meeting was held in 
the Library, Royal Institution, Mr. Joszerpa Roserrson, Vice-President, 
in the chair. 

The office-bearers were elected for the following year as under :— 

President—His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, K.G. 


Vice-Presidents—Cosmo Innes, Esq. ; Joseph Robertson, Esq., and Lord Neaves. 
Councillors—George Patton, Esq., and Francis Abbott, Esq., representing the 
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Board of Trustees; Professor James Y. Simpson, M.D.; William F. Skene, Esq. ; 
Professor William Stevenson, D.D.; William Forbes, Esq., of Medwyn; Adam 
Sim, Esq., of Culter; the Rev. Thomas M‘Lauchlan; and J. T. Gibson-Craig, Esq. 

Secretaries—John Stuart, Esq., General Register House; John Alexander 
Smith, M.D.; David Laing, Esq.; and John M. Mitchell, Esq., for Foreign 
Correspondence. 

Treasurer—T. B. Johnston, Esq. 

Curators of the Museum—James Drummond, Esq.; Robert Mercer, Esq.; and 
George Sim, Esq., Curator of Coins. 

Librarian—John H. Burton, Esq. 

Auditors—George Seton, Esq., and Alexander Bryson, Esq. 

Publishers—Messrs. Edmonston and Douglas. 

Keeper of the Museum—Mr. William T. M‘Culloch, 

Assistant—Mr. Robert Paul. 

After a ballot, the following gentlemen were admitted as Fellows— 
viz., Sir Archibald Edmonstone of Duntreath; the Rev. Frederick 
George Lee, Aberdeen; Mr. John Grigor, Nairn; Mr. Edward Wishart, 
Leith; Mr. Robert Frier, artist, Edinburgh; and Mr. David Bremner, 
Aberdeen. Mr. John Gough Nichols, London, was admitted a corre- 
sponding member. 

The report of the Keeper of the Museum was read, from which it 
appeared that the total number of visitors to the Museum in the past year 
was 91,364, being in excess of the number in preceding year by 18,997. 
The number of donors to the Museum during the year was 128, who con- 
tributed 301 objects of antiquity, 140 coins, and 104 books, besides 
which several additions have been made by purchase. This was ex- 
clusive of Mr. Rhind’s valuable library, consisting of above 1,500 vo- 
lumes ; which, however, would not at present be available, from want of 
bookcases. 

The Chairman congratulated the Society on so many tokens of pro- 
gress as were indicated in the report. 

Mr. Laing, in announcing the deaths of the members during the past 
year, gave an interesting notice of Professor P. A. Munch, of Chris- 
tiatia, whose early loss the meeting joined with him in deploring. 

Mr. Stuart announced to the meeting that the late Mr. A. Henry Rhind 
of Sibster, one of the honorary members, who had died in the course of 
the past year, had made the following important bequests to the 
Society :—1. His valuable library, consisting principally of works of 
an historical and archeological character, and numbering about 1,500 
volumes. 2. A sum of £400, for the purpose of carrying out the 
systematic excavations of early remains in the north-eastern counties of 
Scotland, principally of Caithness, Ross, and Sutherland. 3. A rever- 
sionary interest in the estate of Sibster, which may ultimately be worth 
about £7,000, for the purpose of endowing a chair of archeology in 
connection with the Society, and under the charge of the Council. This 
bequest does not take effect during the lifetime of a relative of Mr. 
Rhind. 4, The copyright of his work entitled ‘Thebes: its Tombs 
and their Tenants.” Beside bequests to his relatives, Mr. Rhind has 
also left £7,000 for the foundation of an institution at Wick, intended 
to promote the industrial training of young women in the shire of 
Caithness, and £5,000 for the endowment of two fellowships in the 
University of Edinburgh. Mr. Stuart took the opportunity of giving 
a sketch of Mr. Rhind’s career, from which it appeared that he was 
under thirty years of age at the time of his death. He was originally 
destined for the Scottish bar, but, from ill-health and other causes, 
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was led to abandon that intention. During the last ten years of his 
life his delicate health required him to select a warm climate for the 
winter, and in the course of that time he had many severe attacks of 
illness. He was thus led on various occasions to visit Egypt, Syria, 
Africa, Spain, the south of France, and other like places; and where- 
ever his necessities led him he gathered fresh materials for observation 
and study, his great aim being to lay a careful foundation of facts, from 
which he might compare and classify the remains of different countries. 
Mr. Stuart referred to the various archzological works which contain 
the records of Mr. Rhind’s observations and enquiries, dwelling es- 
pecially on his volume entitled “ Thebes: its Tombs and their Tenants,” 
as illustrating the perseverance and skill with which Mr. Rhind pro- 
secuted his researches under difficulties so much increased by his phy- 
sical weakness. He added, that ever since Mr. Rhind became a member 
of the Society he had devoted his energies and resources to further its 
objects and establish it on a proper basis. ‘There had been no step of 
progress of any importance during the last ten years in which he could 
not trace his influence more or less directly. With Mr. Rhind the 
study of antiquities was a very different thing from the mere gratifica- 
tion of a taste. The love of truth in the advancement of knowledge 
was the distinguishing feature of his mind, and his eager pursuit of 
archeological studies was founded on that principle. Every object of 
antiquity was valued by him only in its relation to the history of man’s 
progress ; and instead of forming a private collection, for which he had 
so many facilities, he from the first resolved to place all the objects 
which he could acquire in a public museum, where classification and 
accessibility might render them of real value. It was thus that in the 
first year of his membership Mr. Rhind was led to add to the stores of 
the museum, and to continue to do so in following years, till at last 
he had signalised his efforts for the Society by the gift of the numerous 
and, in some instances, unique objects discovered by him in tombs at 
Thebes. 4 

The meeting cordially adopted the suggestion made by Mr. Stuart 
for procuring a likeness of Mr. Rhind to be hung up in the Museum, 
and expressed their deep sense of gratitude for his valuable bequests, as 
well as their sorrow for his early death. 


SOMERSETSHIRE ARCH ZOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY SOCIETY. 
(Concluded from vol. cexv. p. 746.) 
Friday, Sept. 11, 1863. Mornrye Merrie. 


Tus morning the members again assembled in the Council-hall, to 
hear the reading of papers, which were more numerous at this than at 
any former meeting of the Society. 

The Rev. J. R. Green gave a notice of two bishops of Wells—Giso 
and Savaric. Giso lived at the time of the Conquest, Savaric at the 
time of King Richard’s return from captivity. The former might be 
looked upon as the first, and the latter as the last, of the foreign bishops 
of Wells. Giso was from Lorraine, where he seemed to have been 
‘picked up” by Edward the Confessor. Savaric probably came from 
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Germany. In 1060 Giso was sent by King Edward as his envoy to 
Rome, “‘ there,”’ says Godwin, ‘‘to be resolved about certain doubts in 
religion.”” On reaching Rome he was consecrated by Pope Nicholas to 
the bishopric of Bath and Wells. Giso had left on record the state- 
ment that he found the cathedral church small, with four or five clerks, 
without a cloister or refectory, and that he set himself to work to pro- 
vide both, the King giving him lands at Wedmore for that purpose. 
The poverty of the see was the result of Earl Harold's seizure of its 
property, and of this Giso complained to the King. The effect of this 
complaint is variously stated, it being affirmed by some that the Bishop 
received “ cold comfort,’’ and by others that the Queen gave out of her 
private patrimony the manors of Mark and Mudgley, as some compen- 
sation for the injury inflicted by her brother. After Edward's death 
Harold usurped the throne, and Giso said that he made restitution to 
him. Giso lived a short time after the Conquest, and augmented the 
Chapter, according to his own account; besides building a cloister, re- 
fectory, and dormitory, and preparing other things, as he says, “ after 
the manner of my country,” namely, Lorraine, where the rule of 
Chrodegang was popular. Giso died in 1088. Savaric seemed to have 
been a relation of the Emperor Henry VI., and was undoubtedly Arch- 
deacon of Northampton and Treasurer of Salisbury. When Reginald 
was about to be translated from Bath and Wells to the see of Canter- 
bury, which he did not live to fill, he took particular pains that the 
Archdeacon of Northampton should be promoted to the see he was 
about to vacate, and Savaric accordingly gained the preferment. Soon 
after his consecration, Richard I., King of England, returning from his 
crusade in the Holy Land, was made prisoner by the Emperor of 
Germany. The value of the royal prize was fixed at 100,000 marks 
as a ransom, and hostages were detained till the money was paid, one 
of whom was Savaric. Savaric being a man of an avaricious and am- 
bitious disposition, solicited the Emperor to obtain from the captive 
King the abbacy of Glastonbury, to be annexed to the see of Wells. 
As there was no vacancy, the scheme seemed impracticable. The 
crafty Bishop soon found out a plan for effecting his purpose, in the 
following manner. The see of Worcester was vacant. Henry de 
Suliaco, then abbot, was sent for by the King; on his arrival at the 
royal residence, he was informed of the King’s pleasure to appoint him 
Bishop of Worcester, and that resignation of his abbey was im- 
mediately required. This arrangement being acceded to on the part of 
the Abbot, Savaric (who had ceded to the King the city of Bath, 
worth one hundred marks a-year) hastened to Glastonbury to take pos- 
session of his new dignity, having been confirmed therein by the Pope. 
The prior and monks, suspecting some private arrangement, stoutly 
resisted the union of the two dignities, and violent proceedings imme- 
diately followed. The monks were supported in their opposition by 
Hubert, Archbishop of Canterbury, and for four years Hubert kept 
Savaric at bay. Savaric had great influence with the Pope, Hubert 
was compelled to give way, and the Bishop was ultimately inducted. 
The monks then tried another method: they sent one of their number, 
William de Pica, to Richard, in France, with a large sum of money. 
Richard, who was always in want of money, then found that he had 
conferred the abbacy when in captivity, and on this excuse retracted 
the gift, and nominated William de Pica to the post. Hubert inhibited 
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the proceeding, and Richard conveniently kept the abbey in his own 
hands. King John, bribed by Savaric, issued orders for that prelate’s 
induction, ard Savaric thereupon took with him to Glastonbury a great 
band of canons and lay people. The doors of the abbey were forced 
open, and the canons, clothed in the robes of the monastery, formed the 
procession of induction. The bulk of the monks had retired to the 
refectory, were there locked in, and were so imprisoned a day and 
a night without food. They were then brought down to the chapter- 
house and compelled to submit ; but they did not escape without a public 
whipping. The monks lodged another appeal at Rome, and Savaric 
sent an embassy of canons to them to compel them to withdraw their 
appeal. The monks sought refuge in their church, put on their albs, 
one took the crucifix, and another the pyx. The canons and lay people 
forced their way into the church, seized the monks, dragged them out 
by the hair of their heads, and took them off to Wells in carts amid the 
scoffs of the populace. The monks thus captured were scattered among 
different monasteries. Savaric ordered the gates of the Glastonbury 
monastery to be closed, and no letters to be let out or in. Some who 
were left got away, and were pursued —the parson of Monkton was 
caught and thrashed to death. Martin de Summis escaped, and having 
connections at the court of Rome and being possessed of money, he 
quickly set his cash and his relations in motion. Innocent III. granted 
an audience to Martin and William de Pica:.it was recorded that they 
burst into tears and told him all, and thereupon Innocent burst out 
crying too, and promised them justice. Innocent did not care much 
about Benedictines, but he cited Savaric to appear at Rome. Savaric 
received the letter in Flanders, pronounced it a forgery, and would not 
go: but at last had to comply. He had plenty of money also, and after 
considerable contention, Innocent, fettered with the grant of Celestine, 
decided that William de Pica’s election must be quashed, that the whole 
thing should be put on a new footing,—Glastonbury to be merged into 
a new see, the bishopric of Bath and Glastonbury,—and the costs in- 
curred to be paid out of Savaric’s fourth share of the property. Savaric 
was ordered to persecute monks no longer, nor to prevent them appeal- 
ing to the Pope. Soon after Savaric died, and Joceline succeeded to the 
see. Joceline gave up the joint bishopric, and the monks were allowed 
to choose their own abbot. 

Mr. Serel produced Savaric’s original charter to the city for inspec- 
tion, in which he is designated Bishop of Bath and Glastonbury. 

The Rev. W. Stubbs observed that so many of the Bishops of Bath 
and Wells occupied important positions, that it would require a great 
deal of time to go through even the most salient points of their history. 
The custom of his own country which Giso said he introduced here, 
related to the canonical order. The canonical order was never received 
in its integrity in England. This country was converted principally by 
means of small mission stations, established by a certain number of the 
clergy, some of whom were under monastic vows, and some were not. 
As soon as they had done their work they began quarrelling, as they 
naturally would, —the monks wishing to make all the secular clergy 
monks, and the secular clergy wishing to make the monks of their order. 
Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, anxious to make the Chapters of 
cathedral churches live in communities, turned out the canons of most 
of the cathedrals, and replaced them by monks, That change was 
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never imposed on Wells. With regard to Savaric, several theories 
might be supported: his (Mr. Stubbs’) opinion was that he might have 
been a German by extraction, but he belonged to a family settled in 
England for some time. 

The President said that Mr. Freeman was a great admirer of Harold’s, 
and wished to know how he would get him out of this scrape. 

Mr. Freeman at once quoted the contemporary character of Harold: 
“Virtute corporis et animi prestabat in populo, sicut alter Judas 
Maccabeeus.”’ It was clear however that there was some grudge, on 
whatever ground, between the men of Somersetshire and the house 
of Godwine. Everywhere else they were received as deliverers; in 
the Isle of Wight, in Sussex, in Kent, men were ready ‘‘to live and 
die with Earl Godwine:”’ in Somersetshire, both before and after the 
Conquest, his sons and grandsons were repulsed as enemies. There 
was no direct explanation given of this difference of feeling, but it was 
to be remembered that Somersetshire formed part of the government of 
Swegen; what his administration was in Herefordshire was well known, 
and it probably was no better elsewhere. As to the alleged spoliation 
of Wells Cathedral by Harold, two or three points were to be con- 
sidered. The popular account drawn from Bishop Godwin was an ex- 
aggeration of the narrative given by Giso himself: for instance, it was 
clear that Giso did not, as Godwin states, fly from the country and 
return only after the Conquest. There was a charter of Harold’s as 
King addressed to Giso, a charter of reconciliation, which of course 
implied the existence of some earlier quarrel, but which also distinctly 
set aside this part of the common story. It was not to be forgotten 
that these alleged robberies of churches were often done by the under- 
lings of great men without any authority from their masters. Sir Henry 
Ellis had treated this subject at length in a note in his Introduction to 
Domesday, where several instances were collected, and where he gave 
a distinct warning that the complicity of the King or other principal 
was not to be taken for granted. There was no counter-statement on 
Harold’s side, and there could be no doubt that the most legal trans- 
action on his part would be represented by his Norman enemies as 
fraudulent or violent. At any rate, if he was looked on as a robber at 
Wells, he was looked on as a founder, and almost as a saint, at 
Waltham. 

The President thought that Mr. Freeman had not succeeded in his 
— to whitewash Harold; he had only proved that his brother was 
a beast. 


Tue Excursion. 

The first point was the parish church of St. Cuthbert, whose history 
was explained on the spot by Mr. Freeman. He said that he should 
have but little to say on some of the points for which the church was most 
famous, such as the images belonging to the transept-altars®. These he 
would leave to those antiquaries within whose departments those ab- 
jects came; they concerned himself only so far as they might sometimes 





© One of the local papers amusingly talked of “the beautiful virgin altars,” 
distinguishing one as the “‘ Jessie altar.” I have no clear notion what a “virgin 
altar” may be, but the spelling of the proper name may suggest the possibility of 
a local belief in “ Jessie, Virgin and Martyr.”—E. A. F. 
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help him to the date of some part of the building. That there had been 
a Norman church on the site was proved by the discovery of a Norman 
pillar-piscina (which was shown), which had been built up as old 
materials in one of the transept walls. This of course proved that 
there had been a Norman church, but it proved nothing as to its 
size and shape. The present church dated from the thirteenth century, 
and might be described as a church of that age thoroughly recast by 
gradual changes ranging from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century, 
Externally the building was almost wholly Perpendicular, and, on first 
entering, the proportion and general effect were completely those of one 
of the great Perpendicular churches of the county. But a second 
glance would shew that a large portion of an earlier fabric still re- 
mained, and that a large part of the recasting had been done in a very 
unusual way. The Early English church was probably built about the 
time of its confirmation to the Dean and Chapter by Bishop Joceline in 
1240. It was originally one of those large cross churches with central 
towers, which were known in Somersetshire by the strange and unac- 
countable name of “ quarter-cathedrals.”” The central tower had how- 
ever been removed at a very late date, a change of which he would say 
more presently. The nave was of the same length as at present, six 
bays; the pillars still remained throughout; the Perpendicular builders, 
instead of rebuilding the nave from the ground, as they commonly did, 
had raised the pillars, preserving their old section in the part added, 
and had used the old capitals up again. The general effect of a Per- 
pendicular nave was thus produced. It was easy to see where the 
pillars had been patched, the new part being of a different stone and 
of longer pieces of stone. This sort of adaptation of old work, though 
by no means unique, was still far from common, and it should be care- 
fully noted wherever it was found. The original height of the nave 
was marked by the gable-line still to be seen against the west wall. 
The original transepts also were lower than at present; in the south 
transept the original plain buttresses could be seen, which had been 
ingeniously enriched and carried up in Perpendicular times. Two win- 
dows of this date still remain, one in the east wall of the south transept, 
and one in the room attached to the church on the north side. Both 
are of incipient Geometrical character. A general idea of the original 
building, a large Early English cross church, could easily be obtained. 
The process by which it had been changed into its present shape was 
a very gradual one. In elucidating it Mr. Freeman said that he had 
been greatly aided by the extracts from the parish records which had 
been kindly lent him by Mr. Serel, whose knowledge of the local anti- 
quities of Wells they all knew and appreciated. Some of course among 
Mr. Serel’s papers related to matters which did not come within his 
province, but from others he had obtained some most valuable dates, 
fixing in fact the most important points in the history of the building. 
In other points he had had to trust to the evidence of the building 
itself. The changes had been made at various times, and in some parts 
additions were built up against earlier work of exactly the same cha- 
racter. This was often the case; one addition in fact suggested 
another, and the second was often made very soon after the first, while 
the style in use was still exactly the same. ‘Thus, in St. Cuthbert’s, no 
difference in style could be seen between the south porch and the ad- 
joining chapel, but the masonry clearly showed that the porch was 
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completed before the chapel was thought of. Of course in an addition 
of this sort the evidence of the masonry was exactly the same, whether 
the two erections were separated by a year or by a century. The Per- 
pendicular reconstruction of St. Cuthbert’s began very early in the style, 
and began in a part of the church which the Perpendicular builders of 
Somersetshire often rather neglected. They had seen a great many 
churches throughout the county which retained earlier chancels, quite 
unworthy, both in size and character, of the splendid naves and towers 
with which they were brought into contact. But here a large and 
stately choir with aisles had been built in the very first days of the Per- 
pendicular period. The style of the choir, in fact, can hardly be called 
fully developed Perpendicular; like so much Somersetshire work, the 
general effect is Perpendicular, while much of the detail is still rather to 
be called Decorated. It was doubtless a work of the latter part of the 
fourteenth century. It had, in fact, itself undergone changes at a later 
period of the Perpendicular style, when the gable and parapet received 
their present form. The transepts must have been raised at the same 
time, a change rendered necessary by the height given to the choir- 
aisles. The arch between the south transept and the south choir-aisle 
was clearly of this date, and must have existed before the Jesse altar. 
This transept, known as Tanner’s or Coward's chapel, contained the 
altar of St. Mary, in honour of whom Tanner’s chantry was founded in 
1402, doubtless not long after the completion of this first instalment of 
the general reconstruction of the church. But the famous Jesse altar 
itself, with the splendid sculptures now defaced, was not erected till 
1470. In the course of the later Perpendicular changes a chapel had 
been thrown out on each side beyond the aisles. In the north chapel, 
the original Early English window in the east wall of the attached room 
on that side, and also the original Perpendicular west window of the 
recast north transept, had thus become internal. It followed that no 
such addition had been thought of when the transepts were recast. 
But, leaving these minor matters of later date, he would return to the 
general course of the reconstruction. Next after the rebuilding of the 
choir followed the addition of the western tower. As usual in Somer- 
setshire, the tower was built up against the original nave, and the 
recasting of the nave followed the addition of the tower. That this was 
the order was shewn by the roof-line already spoken of, and by other 
evidence in the masonry. No doubt, both here and elsewhere, the idea 
of the reconstruction of the nave was mainly suggested by a wish to 
bring it into harmony with the new tower. In some churches, as at 
Wrington, the nave was thus unduly cramped between the old chancel 
and the new tower, but no such result took place at St. Cuthbert’s, 
where the nave was of ample size from the beginning. Of the tower, 
as a work of art, he would speak when he came to the exterior; he 
now mentioned it only as a stage in the history of the church. It 
opened, or should open to the nave, by a lofty panelled arch, now 
cruelly blocked by an organ and other obstructions?. Going out under 
this arch, they would see an Elizabethan man, removed, for he knew 
not what crime, from his tomb in the choir, and now left to lie about 





There now [November, 1863] seems a fair chance of getting rid of these 
nuisances. The matter has been taken up by the present Churchwarden, Mr. 
Tasker, in a manner highly honourable to him.—E. A. F. 


Gent, Mac. 1864, Vor, I. L 
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among the rubbish under the tower. Higher up, but now blocked off by 
a floor, was the fine vaulting of the tower. When the western tower was 
thus added, it should be remembered that the central tower still existed, 
and there seems to have been no intention of destroying it. The 
recasting of the nave then followed, effected, as had been already said, 
not, as usual, by complete rebuilding, but by lengthening the original 
Early English pillars, and adding the very fine clerestory and roof. 
The windows of the clerestory were four-centred, and were thus able to 
be made, as at Martock and Bruton, wider than in many of the other 
Somersetshire clerestories where the simple-pointed arch was employed. 
Both the clerestory and the aisle windows formed a noble range. The 
roof was not one of the local coved roofs, but a singularly fine low- 
pitched roof with tie-beams, a form not uncommon in the county where 
a clerestory is found. The last stage in the history of the building was 
that which obliterated all trace of its original outline. This, Mr. Free- 
man said, he would introduce in the words of a most important docu- 
ment for which he had to thank Mr.Serel. In the Corporation records 
for the year 1561 occurred this entry :— 

“That this tyme ther is appoynted a Colleccén by the M’r of the Towne for the 
Newe Makynge and Settynge uppe the Churche wher the Styple did stand.” 


This entry in short was the key to the history of the building. No 
one could think that the ‘“‘styple” in question, which had ceased to 
stand in 1561, had anything to do with the western tower, which was 
still standing in 1863. This entry proved, what might have been 
guessed without it, the former existence of a central tower and its 
co-existence with the present western tower. It thereby explained 
much that was puzzling in the appearance of the central part of the 
church. As it now stood, the nave of St. Cuthbert’s was a nave of 
seven bays, the seventh bay being separated from the sixth by a large 
piece of blank wall, interrupting the design both of the pier-arches and 
of the clerestory. Through this piece of blank wall, it might be 
observed, ingenious churchwardens had bored holes for the purpose of 
sight and hearing during the various wanderings of the pulpit, which 
holes might easily puzzle some future antiquary. These holes, he 
might say, produced a most unpleasant look of insecurity; whether 
there really was any danger was a point which he must leave to archi- 
tects. Now these pieces of blank wall, much wider as they were than 
was needed merely for the arches between the aisles and the transepts, 
were in fact the supports of the central tower. Again the chancel-arch 
and the arches into the transepts, though presenting a superficial ap- 
pearance of Early English work, had a most queer and ungenuine look, 
and the masonry shewed that the chancel-arch was plainly later than 
the fourteenth century work in the choir. There could be no doubt 
that these arches were really the result of the order of 1561 “ for the 
Newe Makynge and Settynge uppe the Churche where the Styple did 
stand.” ‘Making and setting up the church” are words which im- 
plied something much more than mere everyday repair, and clearly 
pointed to some such large reconstruction as he was now speaking of. 
No doubt the tower fell, like so many other central towers, and, when 
it had fallen, it was determined not to rebuild it. The western arch of 
the lantern was therefore wholly removed, and the old area of the tower 
thrown into the nave; hence the pieces of blank wall on both sides. 
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The other three arches were rebuilt, using up the Early English ma- 
terials, so as to produce the appearance already spoken of. It followed 
from this that the eastern pair of clerestory windows and the part of 
the roof over them were of the date of 1561. This might seem startling 
at first sight, but good Gothic work, even in original designs, was occa- 
sionally found as late as that date and much later, and it would doubt- 
less be still easier to find workmen capable of producing work of this 
kind in close imitation of the old work hard by. It might be perhaps 
thought, as there was no perceptible break inside, that the whole clere- 
story and roof ought to be assigned to the year 1561. Mr. Freeman 
however said that there was a palpable break outside. It was not very 
clear from below, at least not on the south side*; but he had gone 
up on the aisle roof that morning in company with Mr. Stubbs and 
Mr. Green, and they had then found a distinct break in the wall on 
each side of the clerestory, accompanied by a change in the details 
of the parapet, slight indeed, but enough to shew that there is work of 
two dates. The breaks are not opposite to each other on the two sides, 
doubtless because the tower, in its fall, did more damage on one side 
than on the other. There could then be no doubt that the eastern 
portions, but only the eastern portions, of the clerestory and roof, were 
really of the latter half of the sixteenth century, and very creditable 
they were to. workmen of that date. 

Mr. Freeman, having thus finished the history of the building, took 
the company outside, to a point lying north-west of the church, for the 
purpose of discoursing on the surviving western tower as one of the 
grand series of Somersetshire towers. Its exact date he would not 
attempt to fix. He had found that the Perpendicular style, especially 
in Somersetshire, was spread over so long a time with so little change 
in detail, that he had long left off guessing at the dates of these 
buildings. When he could find a documentary date, he was thankful 
for it; when he could not, he was satisfied with saying, on the evidence 
of the masonry, that one part of a building was older than another part, 
without venturing guesses, which might turn out to be wrong, as to the 
exact date of either. Of this tower he would only say that it was later 
than the choir, which is very early in the style, and earlier than the 
reconstruction of the nave, which is clearly late in the style. He would 
however correct a’ mistaken notion which had led some people to attri- 
bute the tower to the reign of Edward the Third, as it was clearly later 
than that. This idea had taken its rise from some coats of arms in the 
west wall; but these, as a very slight examination would show, had 
been built up again in their present place. They were fixed in dis- 
tinctly Decorated panels, and they had probably formed part of an 
earlier west front before the addition of the tower. Mr. Freeman then 
called the attention of his hearers to the grand outline which the church 
must have presented when both towers were standing. An approach 
to a grouping of two towers might be seen in some other churches in 
the county, as at Bruton and Wedmore, but here must have been the 
complete arrangement of a western and central tower, like Purton and 
Wimborne Minster. He then went on to speak of the design of the 





© Mr. Parker afterwards. pointed out that on the north side there is a marked 
difference in the colour of the stone. In fact this ditlerence may be seen a long 
way off.—E, A. F. 
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tower itself, and its rank among the other great towers of the county. 
He had long ago given it the second place among them, and he saw no 
reason to depart from that judgment. The first place, he need hardly 
say, he gave to Wrington; the design of Evercreech was so nearly the 
same as that of Wrington that the two could not be separated in an 
estimate of this kind. He placed St. Cuthbert’s in the first rank of 
towers, because it exhibited that arrangement which struck him as the 
grandest, that in which the whole upper part of the tower was thrown 
into one vast panelled stage. By this arrangement an unity was given 
to the whole design, which was not to be found in many of the towers 
of the Taunton type, where a stage could be added or taken away 
without greatly interfering with the general design. But, though he 
placed St. Cuthbert’s in the first rank, he could give it only a secondary 
place in that rank, because, though the general design was the same as 
that of Wrington, it was by no means carried out with the same 
perfect elegance of detail. ‘The large corner pinnacles might perhaps 
be thought too heavy, and there could be no doubt that much was lost 
by the omission of the small central pinnacles, and by the substitution 
of a mere battlement for the beautiful open parapet of Wrington. 
There was a coarseness too about the details of the windows; they 
greatly wanted labels, and the division into stages was not well managed. 
At Wrington the height of the long mullions was broken by two 
transoms, mere transoms with panelled heads below them, thus making 
a good division, and breaking the height without making the horizontal 
line too prominent. At St. Cuthbert’s there was only one transom, 
which made the two stages much too long, and the horizontal line was 
made needlessly prominent by the addition of a broad band of panelling. 
There were other minor points in which it would be easily seen that 
this tower fell short of the perfect elegance of Wrington. Still there 
could be no doubt that it was, in its general effect, one of the noblest 
towers in Somersetshire, and therefore one of the noblest parochial 
towers in England. As a parishioner of St. Cuthbert’s, he felt proud 
of it, for he must explain to his hearers that he was a parishioner of 
St. Cuthbert’s, theugh, when they reached his house, they would very 
likely think it a geographical paradox that he should be so. He had 
now done his part, and would hand over the next object, the neighbour- 
ing Hospital, to Mr. Parker. “I will only,’ he added, “say thus 
much, that from where I stand I can just see certain stone seats 
in the Hospital which, I suppose, gave some ingenious person the 
first idea of those stone stalls under which we now suffer in the choir 
of the Cathedral.” 

Accompanied by Mr. Parker, the visitors proceeded to the hospital 
founded by Bishop Bubwith for poor and deserving inhabitants of Wells, 
adjoining St. Cuthbert’s churchyard. Mr. Parker condemned the alter- 
ations which had been made, and which divided the beautiful open roof 
of the chapel by a screen wall, separating the chapel from the remainder 
of the edifice. ‘The open roof ran all along the structure, and its fine 
appearance had been totally destroyed in this manner, and by the erec- 
tion of cells above the original cells. These additions should have been 
made elsewhere. The old town-hall stood at the west end of the 
hospital. The visitors were shewn a rare and fine old painted chest, 
said to be the founder's chest. 

Favoured by splendid weather, the company, to the number of sixty 
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or seventy, next started on the only excursion of the meeting. The 
first halting-place was at Wookey Hole, and here Mr. Dawkins acted 
as guide and lecturer. He pointed out the caverns round the ravine 
in which the party were collected; informed them that these caves 
had been hollowed out by the action of water; and explained how 
it had been ascertained that the water, which ran into the Axe from 
the mouth of the cavern in the rear of Mr. Hodgkinson’s paper-mill, 
flowed at least two miles, from north to south, through various other 
caverns. In his description of the cave known as the Hyena Den, 
he stated that it was first cut into a few years back by workmen 
engaged in making a canal for the conveyance of water to the paper- 
mills. The workmen found it filled with earth, and large bones and 
teeth. One workman sold 2 cwt. of rhinoceros’ teeth to a bone-dealer 
in Wells as old bones: a greater piece of barbarism he had never 
heard of. He heard of the cave soon afterwards, and had been digging 
at it from time to time during the last five years: He gradually dug 
his way in, and in the course of his explorations he had found a most 
remarkable assemblage of animal remains. He found an enormous 
quantity of hyena bones, three species of bear, two species of lion, one 
of wolf: and among other creatures upon which these fierce animals 
fed, he found the bones of three species of deer and two species of oxen, 
He also found certain traces of human occupation—flint implements, 
splinters of flint, a bone arrow-head, and bone ashes. The flint imple- 
ments were like those found at Abbeville in 1847. These traces of man 
were discovered underneath the layers of bones, and afforded good 
evidence of the contemporaneity of man with the extinct fauna. The 
cave was now thirty-six feet above the level of the Axe, so that great 
changes had taken place since floods flowed into this cavern. Most of 
the remains seemed to him to have been borne into the cave by hyzenas, 
because on nearly all the bones were marks of their teeth. The sound 
bones found were invariably those which contained no marrow, and 
which the instinct of the hyena would prevent him from cracking. 
Coins of Commodus and other Roman emperors had been found near 
the cave in digging for the canal. Six months back, while a gasometer 
was being laid, a human skeleton was found beneath a ledge of rock ; 
the greater part of the skull was lost, and nearly all the bones, but 
from what remained he observed a depression inside the brow, closely 
allied to the Australian type of the present day; and it was singular, if 
nothing else, that the implements used by the Australian aborigines 
were more like those found at Wookey than the implements of any 
other race. 

Mr. Freeman said that he would say here what ought to be said at 
some stage of the excursion, that during a great part of the day they 
were travelling along the line of Ceawlin’s frontier, the frontier of 
England and Wales in 577. The Axe was the boundary from its 
source, and for a considerable distance from its source it was still 
the boundary of the parishes of Wells and Wookey. He was himself 
personally interested in the matter, as, at one point, this ancient frontier 
formed, for some way, the boundary of his own property. Where they 
stood now, in Wells parish, would in 577 have still been Wales; the 
other side of the stream, in the parish of Wookey, already in 577 was 
England. Along the border district several Celtic names were still pre- 
served. The word Wookey, locally “Ooky,” was, according to the 
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Rev. W. A. Jones, the Welsh ogo, meaning ‘ cavern ;’ so that when they 
said Wookey Hole, they in fact said the same thing twice over, as was 
often the case. Ben Knoll, which they were about to visit, was a similar 
instance, pen being Welsh, and knoll English, for ‘hill.’ 

The Rev. F. Warre spoke of the discovery of skeletons at Worle 
Hill, which he believed to be the skeletons of a forlorn hope led by 
Ceawlin, the West Saxon conqueror, who made the Axe his boundary; 
and he said the skulls of those skeletons presented the very peculiarity 
Mr. Dawkins had mentioned. 

Wookey Church was the next place visited. It is a plain Perpen- 
dicular edifice, with a good oak roof, a curious squint, and a fine monu- 
ment to one of the Clarkes of Chipley. 

Wookey Rectory, formerly the residence of the Subdean of Wells, 
and now ludicrously known as ‘‘ Mellifont Abbey,” is remarkable for the 
curious manner in which stone fragments of an older house have been 
used in the re-erection of the building. An oriel window has been built 
in over the porch, and the old corbels have been stuck into the walls. 
The house was thus rebuilt in 1730. The neighbouring Court, formerly 
a manorial dwelling of the Bishops, and from which many of Beck- 
ington’s letters are dated, was then visited. There remains an Early 
English doorway, exactly agreeing with the Palace and the west front 
of the Cathedral, and there are mullions of late Perpendicular date. 

To Castle Hill the company were guided by the Rev. F. Warre, who 
pointed out that the original plan was threefold, the outer enclosure 
having been bounded by the river, the course of which is now changed, 
and analogous to that of Worle Castle, Neroche, and Windsor. 

The party then journeyed to Ben Knoll, and here Mr. Warre main- 
tained there had been a small fortified settlement in primitive days, of 
the type probably used before the Belgic invasion. The circular spots 
on the hill had been covered with huts, and he had dug up from under 
one charcoal remains, which proved human habitation. The view from 
the summit of the Knoll is magnificent. Looking towards the Bristol 
Channel, it is skirted on the right hand by the noble Mendips, in the 
middle distance Brent Knoll, probably the head-quarters of the herds- 
men, stands boldly up, to the left appears Glastonbury Tor, and at the 
back the architectural grandeur of Wells presents a striking feature in 
the landscape. The intermediate plain smiles with fertility, and was 
appropriately styled by the ancient Britons, according to Mr. Warre, 
“the laughing summer field.” Mr. Warre is of opinion that the wide 
expanse visible from this Knoll formed an important settlement of the 
Cangi. Every knoll visible he believes was occupied by the herds- 
men of the day, who tended their flocks in the splendid grazing dis- 
trict surrounding them. Castle Hill he believes to have been the most 
strongly fortified place of the group, and a field below Ben Knoll, where 
skeletons have been found, he considers to have been the burying-place 
of the tribe. 

After listening to an animated discussion between Mr. Warre and 
Mr. Dawkins as to the probability and improbability of Ben Knoll 
having been a dwelling-place of the primitive races, the excursionists 
proceeded to Somerleaze, the residence of Mr. E. A. Freeman, and 
were there most hospitably entertained. Before the members separated, 
the Rev. J. F. Dimock, the Rev. G. Williams, the Rev. W. Stubbs, 
the Rev. J. R. Green, and Mr. W. Boyd Dawkins were elected honorary 
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members of the Society, and a vote of thanks was cordially passed 
to the Mayor and Corporation of Wells, and to the officers of the 
Association. 


Tue Museum. 


The temporary museum, formed at the Town-hall of Wells, was 
a small one, but it contained many objects of interest and value. 

There were ancient charters of the Corporation of the city of Wells, 
dating from 1174; among them one granted by Bishop Reginald 
Fitz Jocelyn, conceding certain privileges to the burgesses of Wells; 
also, charters granted by Queen Philippa, a curious charter of Bishop 
Savaric of the twelfth century; charter of King John, constituting 
Wells a free borough ; a charter of Edward I. confirming King John’s 
charter; the ancient minute-books of the Corporation, commencing 1378, 
together with old charters of land in Wells, of which the Corporation 
possesses eight hundred; a roll of mayors from 1378 to the present 
date; and the Town Clerk sent a bundle of records dating from the 
14th of King Edward IV. to the present period. The Bishop of the 
diocese contributed a beautiful collection of Indian and Chinese carv- 
ings; and the Dean and Chapter exhibited an ancient pastoral staff of 
Limoges enamel, representing St. Michael vanquishing the dragon: 
this staff is presumed to have belonged to Savaric, and if so, would 
be as early as the twelfth century. The canon in residence, the Rev. 

‘ Mr. Beadon, on being solicited by Mr. Clarke, lent, in behalf of the 
Dean and Chapter, a choice collection of fragmentary sculptured work 
of the thirteenth century, selected from the crypt of the cathedral; also 
a crucifix and two ancient chalices, a metal depository that encased 
a human heart, a beautifully executed alto-relievo of the Ascension, 
executed in alabaster from one of the altars of the side chapels; a por- 
tion of the original holy-rood cross; two wonderfully fine carved oak 
misereres from the choir—one shewing a pelican in her piety, of ex- 
quisite workmanship, marvellously undercut; a decorated bench-end ; 
and a good collection of encaustic tiles. 

There were fragments of the west front and several encaustic tiles, 
sent by Mrs. Tudway, that were found during the demolition of an old 
prebendal hall in the Liberty. Fragments from the same incomparable 
west front were exhibited by Mr. Clarke, who also sent some rare pieces 
of encaustic tile of thirteenth-century date from Athelney Island, and 
some border tiles nearly as rare from Glastonbury. 

The Rev. Arthur Du Cane contributed a very curious illuminated 
calendar; also a few pieces of pavement from the demolished priory 
of St. John, Wells. Several illuminated missals were sent by Mr. 
Dickinson, who likewise exhibited a valuable seal from Glastonbury. 
Mr. E. H. Clerk sent several pieces of Roman pottery, and the insignia 
of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. Mr. Mayhew exhibited a 
funeral pall of medieval workmanship, from St. John’s at Glastonbury. 

Mr. Munckton brought a collection of court rolls of Langport, Curry 
Rivel, Broadway, and the Forest of Neroche, Somerset, dating from 
the reign of Richard I. to that of Queen Elizabeth; a manuscript ac- 
count of a timber sale of the time of Richard I.; a rent-book and 
accounts of Lord Strange in the reign of Elizabeth; the rent-book of 
Henry Duke of Suffolk, father of Lady Jane Grey. Mr. Livett and 
Mr. Sheppard sent several ancient books of some degree of rarity. 
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Mr. Halliday exhibited four good Flemish panels of fifteenth-century 
date. Mr. Serel sent a curious collection of old newspapers, from 
A.D. 1686 to 1716, including the “ London Gazette” issued during Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion ; also some pieces of Samian ware found amidst the 
Priddy lead mines in the Mendips, which are now being worked from 
the débris of the old Roman workings. Professor Daubeny brought 
several flint implements from Abbeville and Amiens. Mr. Fletcher 
sent a small but good collection of Roman coins of Domitian, Hadrian, 
Vespasian, Faustina, and Trajan, that were found deposited in an 
earthen vessel in the fosseway near Masberry Camp; also a prick 
spur found in excavating the present high road through the Cathedral 
Close, at a depth of seven or eight feet, east of the chain gate. Mr. 
Hippisley contributed some delicate tabernacle-work, shewing traces of 
colour from the priory of St. John in Wells. Mr. Bernard sent a few 
pieces of valuable old china and some petrifactions; and Mr, Sanford 
and Mr. Dawkins exhibited a good collection of bones discovered during 
their recent explorations. 


SPALDING CLUB. 


Dec. 21. The annual meeting was held in the Advocates’ Buildings, 
Aberdeen, Sir A. Anperson, Lord Provost of the city, in the chair. 

The report of the Council, which was read by Mr. Stuart, Register 
House, Edinburgh, Secretary to the Club, stated that the “ History of 
the Family of Innes,” with illustrated documents, was now nearly com- 
pleted, under the editorial charge of Mr. Cosmo Innes. Considerable 
additions had been made for a second volume of the ‘‘ Sculptured Stones 
of Scotland.” ‘The Sheriff-Clerk of the County (Mr. Ligertwood) was 
in hopes that the records under his charge would furnish suitable 
materials for a volume which he proposed to print at his own expense. 
Eighty-five members had subscribed for the illustrated volume of local 
antiquities, with portraits of eminent local men, suggested to the Club. 
The number subscribing was not, however, considered sufficient, and 
further subscriptions were solicited. The Council suggested the printing 
of—1. The Chartulary of the Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas ; 
2. A further series of Extracts from the Records of the Burgh of Aber- 
deen; and 3. The fifth volume of Illustrations of the Topography and 
Antiquities of the shires of Aberdeen and Banff; and the Book of Deir. 
Mr. Irvine of Drum, Convener of the county, moved the adoption of 
the report, seconded by Provost Henry: the motion was unanimously 
carried. 

The Secretary, Mr. Stuart, then read a letter from Mr. Thomson of 
Banchory, who was unable to be present, and who stated that he had 
last year taken to Italy with him photographs of the inscriptions on the 
Newton stone‘, submitting them to various learned scholars there and 
in Germany, but he had received no satisfactory solution of the inscrip- 
tions. The most probable solution was furnished by Dr. Davis, of 
Florence, who pronounced them to be Pheenician ; and this solution bore 
some resemblance to that proposed by Dr. Mill, of Cambridge. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of office-bearers. 





‘ Gent. Maa., Nov. 1862, p. 584. 
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Correspondence of Splbanus Crban. 





[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable 
for publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them. | 





MR. THORPE’S “ DIPLOMATORIUM ANGLICUM VI 
SAXONICI.” 


Srr,—In your report of the proceed- 
ings of the Congress of the Archwo- 
logical Institute at Rochester you have 
published some remarks I made at 
the closing meeting, on the fact that 
Mr. Thorpe’s Diplomatorium Anglicum 
Avi Saxonici yet remains unprinted. 
I regret to say, although five months 
have nearly elapsed since that meeting 
took place, there is every prospect that 
this result of Mr. Thorpe’s great labours 
will be left to be enjoyed by another 
generation, unless we make a prompt 
and strong appeal which shall be heard 
by some rich, liberal, and real patron of 
archeology. 

I have not the honour of knowing 
Mr. Thorpe personally ; but I do know 
his published works, and they entitle 
him to the gratitude of the country, 
and to the warm sympathy of all who 
can appreciate those solid and superior 
attainments which have enabled him to 
achieve so much in a field of literature 
where the labourers are few and the 
work difficult and unremunerative. We 
should not pause to know why the Go- 
vernment has rejected this, his last great 
work; such a question will probably be 
asked and answered by some future 
writer on the Curiosities of Literature 
in the nineteenth century. It is our 
first and pressing duty to avail our- 
selves of Mr. Thorpe’s learning and of 
his generosity, and get the Diploma- 
torium priuted without further delay. 
I therefore make free, through the 
GeNTLEMAN’s MaGazine (the Father 
of the Press), to point out to its wealthy 
readers that the unwise decision of the 

Gent. Mac. 1864, Vor, I. 


Government opens an opportunity to 
any individual, high or low, who has 
two hundred sixteen-shillings to spare,— 
a clear and sure path to immortal fame. 
Sums far exceeding this are daily in- 
vested by thousands for fame of the 
most fleeting kind, and for ephemeral 
notoriety: here, for a trifling outlay, 
an imperishable name would be ensured ; 
and as yet no one has put forth his hand 
to seize the prize! 

This was surely an occasion for Royalty 
itself to patronize; but Royalty is seldom 
permitted to see such chances for gain- 
ing enduring credit except through the 
spectacles of advisers and prompters who, 
as in this case, are often particularly 
short-sighted or purblind. And yet it 
might have been supposed that one of 
our princes or princesses would have 
heard, in the overflowing loyalty which 
surrounds them everywhere, a whisper 
from some patriotic confidant, that a 
grand national literary work, in the 
English language, bearing directly and 
peculiarly upon the early history of 
England, was stagnating in a dead-lock 
for the want of two hundred sixteen- 
shillings. Why could not some wealthy 
Corporation have included such a gem 
in a wedding present ? 

It is useless in such matters to look 
to Societies; and for one reason—they 
have not the money; and the Society of 
Antiquaries, which boasts of its riches 
and income, has long since passed out 
of the patronizing phase of its exist- 
ence (the reign of Aberdeen, Gurney, 
and Rokewode) into a régime which 
is satisfied with half-a-volume of the 

M 
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Archaologia yearly. In a letter to a 
mutual friend, now before me, Professor 
George Stephens, of Copenhagen, looks 
to the University of Oxford with hope. 
He says,— 

“Can nothing more be done, at least 
privately, to assist our excellent Mr. 
Thorpe in getting out his great work 
on our Charters, for the publication of 
which I daily long and pray? I have 
got him 5 subscribers here, but he has, 
as yet, only 105 in all! Can you not 
get Oxford University to undertake the 
printing for him? It is her first duty, 
and would cover her with glory, and 
would encourage us all who are working 
on our national antiquities.” 


But alas! both Oxford and Cambridge 
were well represented at the said Ro- 
chester Congress which heard my plead- 
ing for the Diplomatorium five months 
since, and they made no sign: not even 
a single subscription resulted from my 
efforts, which a friend, less sanguine 
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than myself, compared to the process 
and use of pouring water upon a duck’s 
back. Of course I should be delighted 
to find that Mr. Stephens’s faith in the 
University of Oxford is well founded ; 
but after Mr. Thorpe has been kept 
waiting so long by the country, and has 
been so meanly estimated by the Go- 
vernment, I should be equally pleased 
to see the Emperor of Japan or the 
Pope of Rome give an order for the 
entire impression of the Diplomatorium 
remaining over and above the said 105 
subscribed copies. I have no hope in 
collective intelligence or liberality ; but 
I have a strong belief that the New 
Year will see respect and justice ren- 
dered to Mr. Thorpe; and that we shall 
soon, by your help, Mr. URBAN, discover 
“a Patron.”—I am, &e. 
C. Roacn SMITH. 
Strood by Rochester, 
Dee. 21, 1863. 


EXCAVATIONS AT WYCOMB, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Srr,—I have the pleasure of trans- 
mitting you, in accordance with my 
note of October 24%, further particulars 
as to the excavations made at Wycomb. 

Wycomb is an arable field in the 
parish of Whittington, Gloucestershire, 
and has, from time immemorial, been 
considered to be the site of a Roman 
town. Coins in large numbers have 
been constantly found in it. 

It is oblong in shape, running almost 
due north and south, flat nearly over its 
whole surface, except towards its north- 
eastern extremity, where it rises by a 
gentle ascent. It is bounded on a por- 
tion of its western side by a small stream, 
a great portion of which issues from the 
Sideford spring, a short distance above 
it, and which forms there a sheet of 
water of some two or three acres, and 
probably of much larger extent in an- 
cient times. 

A. R. P, 


The quantity of Wycomb is . 24 1 11 


On the south of it, and reach- 
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ing to Andoversford Inn, 
are two fields,— 

Black Close . ° 

Meadow ° 


also believed to contain foundations; and 
from that point on the south of the road 
leading to Cheltenham are meadows of 
more than twenty acres in extent, with 
traces of buildings in them. 

Before the wheat crop on Wycomb 
was cut for the late harvest, the track 
of a road was distinctly visible in it 
from a point on the north-eastern side 
to the centre, where it appeared to turn 
to the right and left. No external 
marks of foundations are to be seen in 
the field, but when cultivated, the plough 
continually brings large stones to the 
surface, and grates against others. 

The soil is for the most part rich 
vegetable mould, with gravel beneath it. 

Foundations have been discovered in 
Wycomb in all parts of the field. 

At the north-eastern end, and on the 
east of the road to which allusion has 
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been made, are two masses of building 
intersected by a wall of cut masonry 
145 ft. long, running at right angles to 
the road, and afterwards bounding it 
for a considerable distance. 

The mass on the north side of the 
wall consists of a large undivided rcom, 
45 ft. Gin. long and 22 ft. broad, with 
other walls and pavements adjacent to 
it; that on the south has the appear- 
ance of a regularly built edifice, only 
a small portion of which, about 40 ft. 
long, has been excavated. 

The walls of these buildings are 
2ft. Gin. and 2 ft. thick. The floors are 
mostly of stone, laid in cement and 
gravel concrete. 

Descending the road from this point, 
and on its western side, is a semicircular 
foundation of strong rough masonry, 
75 ft. long, probably portion of an am- 
phitheatre. 

Sill lower on the road, and imme- 
diately opposite the spot where in the 
summer it appeared to turn in oppo- 
site directions, is a mass of build- 
ing, 75 ft. long and 50 ft. broad, sub- 
divided into six compartments. One 
of these may have been a passage, the 
others rooms for habitation, and two are 
triangular, the whole appearing to form 
part of a semicircular building, with 
a wide base on the south, and probably 
having a court in its centre. It was 
possibly a barrack. The walls are of 
strong masonry, of varying thickness; 
the floors, as far as excavated, planking 
and gravel concrete. 

Immediately to the south of this, are 
two upright polished slabs converging 
to a point, standing due east and west, 
that on the south side 4 ft. 6in. long, 
that on the north, 3 ft. 6 in., having been 
broken; and the width between the 
two at the broken part is 2 ft. Gin. The 
base of the triangle, of which these 
stones formed a part, is circular, and 
of wrought masonry, some solid, some 
broken; and in all probability a third 
slab was placed horizontally upon the 
others so as to form a place of sepulture 
in Celtic times. 

Proceeding from thence southward are 
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the foundations of a large, well-built 
structure in two divisions, the farther 
one 41 ft. square, the nearer 21 ft. 
by 27 ft. 

The larger building has a small com- 
partment in it, 8ft. by 4ft., on the 
north side, and in its centre a floor of 
hewn stone, somewhat raised in the 
middle, massive, and originally well- 
worked, but now in a very mutilated 
condition. Pieces of sculptured stone 
and parts of a broken pediment were 
found in and near it; and between 500 
and 600 coins and a bronze statuette 
were discovered within its cireuit. In 
all probability it was a temple. The 
interior of the other room has not yet 
been excavated. 

To the west of this, and passing some 
stone troughs and drains which appear 
to be part of a yard for domestic pur- 
poses, is a mass of untraced and un- 
excavated foundations of considerable 
length, and with pavements, forges, and 
fireplaces, and they are no doubt parts 
of larger edifices. A sculptured stone 
was found in the upper part of this 
locality ; and nearly parallel with it are 
two foundations, one of 17 ft. Gin. by 
15 ft. Gin., the other 11 ft. Gin. square, 
at present isolated, but probably con- 
nected with other buildings. 

At the southern extremity of the field, 
and against the hedge separating it 
from Black Close, is a large foundation 
which extends into it, but which could 
not be examined owing to the ground 
being now planted. 

Very few bricks have been found in 
the buildings: they consist almost en- 
tirely of the oolite of the district, and 
the stone was no doubt raised at the 
Brockhampton Quarry, only two miles 
distant, and from which there is an easy 
descent to the spot. Traces of fire are 
visible in every part of the field, with 
stones wholly calcined, and masses of 
ashes mixed with the mould, and pieces 
of burnt wood and charcoal among 
them. 

Many interesting relics have been dis- 
covered during the prosecution of the 
work, consisting of — 
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Pottery in very large quantities, in- 
cluding good specimens of plain and 
figured Samian. 

Coins, between 700 and 800 in num- 
ber, mostly small brass and Roman, 
many of them in good preservation, and 
extending from the earlier emperors to 
Arcadius, with Roman-British coins of 
the subsequent period. 

Several very good fibula, styli, sacri- 
ficing and other knives, keys, and arti- 
cles of the toilet, &c. 

The bronze statuette before mentioned, 
a figure 3in. in height, at first thought 
t> be that of a Roman general, but now 
considered to be Grecian, and of Mars. 
It has a plain helmet, is encased in 
light body-armour, perhaps mail, wears 
a species of kilt, has greaves on its legs, 
its cloak lightly folded round it, so as 
to admit of easy movement. The right 
hand is raised aloft, and had something 
in it, which is unfortunately lost. This 
may have been a small bronze axe, which 
was found near the spot, or perhaps was 
a spear, if the figure is that of Mars. 
Independently of any artistic merit 
which the figure may possess, it is of 
much value as giving the costume of the 
soldier, whether Greek or Roman, of the 
period, and is in excellent preservation. 

A rudely sculptured stone, in the 
oolite of the country, size 10in. by 7, 
representing three figures in deep relief, 
apparently a comic scene, of parties 
dressed in character, and it may be 
wearing masks, the central figure re- 
presenting a chief in military costume, 
that to the right wearing a sort of 
crown, and playing on a musical in- 
strument, and laughing immoderately. 
The other figure is defaced, but is also 
playing on a musical instrument. 
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Bones of animals in large quantities, 
cores of the horns of the Bos longifrons, 
and a cranium of a female of that species, 
perfect in the upper portion of it, and 
having the cores inserted in their places. 

A small and very rude votive offering, 
with figures of a female in long dress, 
and children, possibly ancient British. 

Wycomb was in all probability the 
site of a British village, and was after- 
wards an important Roman military sta- 
tion, combined with residential houses. 

No position could have been better 
calculated for the concentration of troops. 
It was near the point where the ancient 
road from Cirencester to Cleeve Hill 
intersected those from Campden, Stow, 
and the higher Cotswolds to Gloucester. 
It was distant little more than a mile 
from a large camp at Dowdeswell, and 
was only three miles from the Watch- 
towers on Cleeve Hill, from whence an 
extensive view is obtained over the vale 
of the Severn, and the approach of an 
enemy easily detected, and it had various 
camps and stations to the north and 
east. It lay in a fertile and sheltered 
valley, much more capable of permanent 
occupation than the bleak downs by 
which it was surrounded, and adjoined 
an abundant and never-failing spring of 
the purest water. 

It certainly will be matter for deep 
regret, after the success which has at- 
tended the limited efforts of those who 
have been engaged in the excavations 
at Wycomb, if a full and searching in- 
vestigation is not hereafter made of the 
site. This, however, cannot be accom- 
plished by individual means. 

Iam, &e. 
W. L. LAWRENCE. 
Sevenhampton Manor, Cheltenham. 


ROMAN COINS FOUND IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Srr,—Having been permitted, when 
recently in the Isle of Wight, to ex- 
amine the residue of the Roman coins 
found not long since at Wroxall, the 
particulars of which discovery have been 
so extensively published that I need not 
recapitulate them, I beg to communicate 


the result of that inspection to you, with 
the few facts I was enabled to glean 
from the discoverers. 

I have made use of the word “ resi- 
due” as best explaining what I saw, 
for although the number of coins turned 
up from the soil is said to have been 
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very large, they have been so dispersed 
among the labourers and cottagers of 
the neighbourhood that only a few 
hundreds remain in the possession of 
the overseer of the works. That indi- 
vidual also informed me that when the 
mass of coins was first thrown out upon 
the ground by the fracture of the earthen 
vessel which contained them, the finder 
(who appears to have an extra amount 
of dulness) shovelled them among the 
earth which was being removed to an- 
other part of the works, and a large 
proportion was so mingled with the 
soil that no subsequent search enabled 
him to recover more than a few stray 
pieces; the urn or pot was also broken 
into small fragments, some of which 
have since been collected, and an at- 
tempt is being made to restore the 
vessel, 

The coins which I have looked over 
are contained in the subjoined list, and 
extend from Gallienus to Arcadius and 
Honorius, and (as you will perceive) are 
chiefly of the later period. There may 
have been earlier or later specimens, 
but this is doubtful; nor could I learn 
that there were any larger ones than 
those which I saw, or that there were 
any silver coins discovered ; the whole 
being small-brass or copper, and of the 
usual types belonging to that period :— 


Gallienus. Rev. The Sun. 
ava. One. 

Claudius II. Rev. An armed figure, 
the legend gone, (probably VIRTVS 
ava). One. 

Tetricus the Elder (much worn). Three. 

Crispus (helmeted). Rev. Altar. One. 

Constantius Il. Rev. Wreath with 
vor xx. Two. 

Constantius II. Rev. Two Victories 
(worn), Three. . 

Constantius I]. Rev. The Emperor 
spearing a fallen horseman. Three. 
Constantius II. Rev. Victory with a 

wreath, &. One. 

Constantinus II. Rev. Two soldiers 
and GLORIA EXERCITVS. Three. 

Helena. Rev. Pax type. One. 

Valens. Rev. Victory. sECURITAS 
REIPVBLICAER. Six. 

Valens. Rev. The Emperor. Two. 

Valentinian. Rev. Victory. Six. 

Gratianus. Rev. Victory. Two. 
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Theodosius. Rev. (much worn). Three. 

Areadius and Honorius. Rev. Various 
and much worn, but chiefly Victory 
with SALVS REI PYBLICH. Above 
two hundred. 

Small pieces with the gate type, much 
oxydized. Three. 

A great number utterly broken and 
oxydized. 

The period of the deposit of this hoard 
was, doubtless, the same, or nearly, as 
that of another, made at a spot about 
two miles from the present one, and 
which was brought to light about 
thirty-five years since. Like this it 
consisted chiefly of small-brass of the 
same period,—(although in that case a 
few pieces of silver money were mingled 
withthe copper,)—viz., immediately after 
the Roman legions were withdrawn 
from Britain, and the inhabitants of 
the sea-coasts left exposed to the de- 
predations of the hordes of pirates and 
rovers who in after times devastated 
and finally subjugated the country. The 
nature of the collection, I think, bears 
internal evidence of this, as the ma- 
jority consists of pieces struck but a 
short time before their concealment, 
and yet many are much worn. 

The recent finding, at the western 
extremity of the island, which I have 
understood to have been chiefly com- 
posed of small-brass of an earlier date, 
may (perhaps ?) as to its concealment be 
referred to a prior time, as may also 
the discovery of a very considerable 
number of large-brass in Barton wood, 
near to Osborne, about thirty years 
since; though from the unfortunate 
treatment of this last-named hoard, from 
which some interesting results might 
have been hoped for, the possibility of 
assigning any date was irretrievably lost. 
When the agglomerated mass of coins 
(described as being large enough to fill 
a gallon measure) was exhumed, it was 
placed in a bath of powerful acid, to 
separate the pieces, and the result was 
the utter destruction of the whole. 
Several of these unlucky pieces of metal 
are in my possession, and I never look 
at them without a sigh.—I am, &e. 

JoHN ADKINS Barton. 

Park Lodge, Bedford-place, 

Southampton. 
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RYMAN OF APULDRAM >, 


Simr,—The following pedigree of Ryman of Apuldram (now Appledram), which 
occurs in Wythie’s MSS. (Harl. MS. 1052, fo. 167), is not mentioned in Mr. Sims’ 


useful manual. 
ment of the seventeenth century. 


The date of the writing is the close of the sixteenth or commence- 
I have subjoined some additional information 


given to me by the Rev. F. H. Arnold, Perpetual Curate of Appledram, and Master 


of the Choristers. 


(Wiliam Ryman, of Chichester. 


William, Sheriff of Sussex 1420, Knight of the Shire 1434.] 


John Ryman, of Apeldram, in Sussex, 14 Henry III. 
/ 





Richard, = Jone, dau. and heire of William Tawke, of Hampnet, in Com. Sussex, 
of Apeldram. | {remarried to E. Barttelot, of Stopham]. 





| 
Humphrey, = (Catberine,] dau. of Hawlle of [Compton,] Surrey. 


sonne aid heire. | 


| 
William of Ovinge. 





| 
[Devenish, = Anne, 
1578—1611.} | coheir of 
John 
Cox. 


| | 
John, George. 
19 years 
old, [Mayor of 


Chichester 1594 ¢.! 


Penelope. = Cox. 
| 


| 
(Charles, 
slain at 
Paris 1626.} 


| | 
Witllam. =Dame Jane. Mary. 
| Somers, 


d.1617.] 


[ William, d. 1614. 





' i] 
George. Anna. 


I am, &e. 


| 
William. 


| 
G. Higgins, of Bury. = Elizabeth. 


| 
Penelope. 


Mackenziz E. C. Watcort, M.A., F.S.A. 


RYMAN’S TOWERS. 


Sir, — The genealogy of the family 
of Ryman, long settled at Appledram, 
having been recently communicated to 
you by the Precentor of Chichester, 
I would call your attention to two edi- 
fices with which the Rymans are con- 
nected, situated at the distance of rather 
more than a mile from each other, and 
still in a state of good preservation. 

I. The tower built by a member of 
this family at Appledram, an ancient 
castellated structure, about which some- 
what of myth and legend still lingers. 

II. The bell-tower, or campanile, of 
Chichester Cathedral, remarkable as af- 
fording the only instance of an isolated 
bell-tower — adjoining an English ca- 
thedral but detached from it—now re- 
maining, since those of Salisbury, Wor- 
cester, &c., have been destroyed. 

The connection between these build- 
ings and the Rymans may be thus 





>» Gent, Mac., Oct. 1863, p. 488. 
¢ Sussex Arch, Coll., ix. p. 22. 


traced :—William Ryman, of Chichester, 
became a mesne tenant of the manor of 
Appledram in the reign of Henry VI., 
holding it of the Abbey of Battle, to 
which it had belonged since 1125, when 
Henry I. exchanged it with the Abbey 
for the manor of Reading: the Empress 
Maude had then returned from Nor- 
mandy, and “ brought with her the 
hand of St. James; for joy whereof,” as 
we are told by Foxe (Acts and Mon., 
ii. 180), “the King builded the abbey 
of Reading, where the said hand was 
reposed.” Of the manor of Appledram, 
so exchanged, the Rymans continued 
occupants until the suppression of the 
monasteries. 

To W. Ryman, son of William before 
mentioned, succeeded a son called “ John 
of Apuldram” in 14 Henry VII., the 
father of Richard Ryman, with whose 
name these towers are associated. 

I. The tower erected at Appledram is 
a quadrangular edifice, 45 ft. in height, 
and having a sectional area of 27 tt. 
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by 20. It has two square-headed win- 
dows, with an intervening stringcourse 
on the south and east sides. The work, 
of the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, is neatly finished, and it is par- 
tially surrounded by a moat. Contiguous 
to the tower is a building with windows 
of the same style; this has been carried 
up to half the height of the tower, and 
having been left in an incomplete state, 
has been roofed in, and now forms a 
part of the residence into which the 
tower has been converted. From the 
summit there is a fine view of Chi- 
chester Harbour, the Channel, and the 
Isle of Wight. It is now called Tower 
House, and is the property of G. Bar- 
telott, Esq., of Stopham. A portion of 
the adjoining farm is still named “The 
Rymans.” 

II. The Campanile, which stands a 
few yards distant from Chichester Ca- 
thedral, towards the north. Mr. Hay 
in his History of Chichester, and Mr. 
Dallaway in the History of Western 
Sussex, have supposed that this tower 
was not built by R. Ryman himself, but 
by Bishop John de Langton, after pur- 
chasing of him the stone of which it has 
been constructed; and this hypothesis 
has been supported by a resemblance 
traceable between the turrets of the 
Campanile and those of the tower of 
Chichester Cathedral from which the 
spire rose, But in this an anachronism 
is involved, John de Langton having 
been bishop 1305—1336, whilst Wm. 
Ryman established himself at Apple- 
dram subsequently to this, in the reign 
of Henry VI., and Richard Ryman lived 
there at a much later period. In ad- 


Antiquarian Discovery at East Ham. 
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dition to these facts may be quoted the 
earliest. testimony,—the positive asser- 
tion of Camden (Britannica, i. 198), 
who says :— 

“That great tower which stands near 
the west side of the church (i.e. on the 
side of the cathedral facing the west 
street) was built by R. Ryman, and, as 
is reported, upon his being prohibited 
the building of a castle at Apelderbam 
hard by, where he lived, with those very 
stones which he had provided for the 
castle.” 


Dallaway also states that in his time 
the Campanile was called “ Ryman’s 
Tower.” 

The bell-tower is remarkable for the 
massiveness of its walls, which are al- 
most destitute of ornament, but are im- 
posing from their massive solidity and 
strength. It is 120 ft. in height, and 
has double buttresses at its ahgles; on 
the side facing the cathedral there is 
a pointed door under a square label, and 
three windows of the same style (fif- 
teenth century), one above another. The 
upper story is octagonal, very low, and 
placed upon and within the square tower, 
which has four angular turrets connected 
with the octagon by flying buttresses. 
Both the octagon and the tower have 
embattled parapets. From its summit 
a flag floats on occasions of civic re- 
joicing. 

It should be added that the stone of 
which the tower at Appledram and the 
Campanile is constructed is of the same 
kind, being from the Isle of Wight 
quarrics near Ventnor.—I am, &e. 

F. H. Arnoxp, M.A., 
Incumbent of Appledram, 
You. 12, 1863. 


ANTIQUARIAN DISCOVERY AT EAST HAM. 


Srr,—In consequence of a communi- 
cation kindly made to the Essex Arche- 
ological Society by the Rev. E. F. 
Boyle, Vicar of East Ham, that in the 
course of the construction of the great 
high-level sewer some interesting Roman 
sepulchral remains had been brought to 
light in his parish, I at once proceeded 
to the site, and have thought that a 


-_ 


brief notice of the discoveries may be 
worthy of record in the pages of the 
GENTLEMAN’S MaGAzInE. 

.A portion of the remains, comprising 
a large and massive stone sarcophagus 
and two leaden coffins, at the period of 
my visit had been removed to the church. 
The sarcophagus, perfectly plain, 6 ft. 9in. 
in length by 2 ft. Lin. wide, is covered 
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by a heavy coped lid; it contained two 
skeletons placed side by side, their heads 
disposed at opposite ends. The remains 
are those of adults, and, from the con- 
dition of the teeth, apparently not more 
than forty-five years of age. Unfor- 
tunately the workmen had disarranged 
them, as well as the skeleton of a youth 
contained in the smaller of the two 
leaden coffins which they had deposited 
within the sarcophagus. The lid of this 
coffin was missing. The third coffin, 
4ft. 10in. long, contained the skeleton 
of a young person which had not been 
disturbed ; this, owing to partial decay, 
was nearly filled with earth. The lid, 
ornamented with a beaded pattern and 
escallop shells, and lapping over the 
sides of the coffin, is of similar cha- 
racter to those engraved in Mr. C. Roach 
Smith’s Collectanea Antiqua, vol. iii. 
pl. xiv. figs. 1 and 3, and to another 
found in Bethnal-green two years since, 
described by Mr. H. W. Rolfe in the 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, except that 
the pattern is differently disposed. Near 
these coffins were found several urns 
containing burnt bones, and two skele- 
tons which had evidently been enclosed 
in wooden coffins, facts which prove in- 
contestably that the custom of interring 
the body entire was in use among the 
Romans contemporaneously with cre- 
mation and urn burial. 

The site whence these remains have 
been exhumed is about eight or nine hun- 
dredeyards westward of the church, at the 
foot of the upland just bordering upon 
the East Ham marshes, where an ex- 
tensive excavation has been made for 
the purpose of obtaining ballast for the 
sewer works now in progress across the 
marsh towards Barking, and within 
some three miles of the great Roman 
entrenchment at Uphall, between the 
latter parish and Ilford. The coffins 
all lay north and south, the lid of the 
sarcophagus within 3 ft. of the sur- 
face, the leaden coffins within 18 in. 
They were deposited in a row, not many 
feet apart, and from their position and 
arrangement I am induced to believe 
that in all probability the upper part 

It 
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of the excavation has just touched the 
southern verge of a cemetery of, per- 
haps, considerable extent. Stone sar- 
cophagi and leaden coffins manifestly 
denote position and wealth, as such ma- 
terials must have been costly, especially 
in this part of the kingdom; while the 
existence of such cemeteries proves the 
great population of Roman Britain, for 
we find them everywhere, not only near 
towns, but in places sparingly popu- 
lated, if populated at all. Many must 
have been long since destroyed, and 
many probably remain for future acci- 
dents such as this to bring to light. 

The subject of Roman interments in 
sarcophagi and leaden coffins has been 
so amply and ably treated by Mr. C. 
Roach Smith in his Collectanea Antiqua, 
vol. iii. p. 45 et seg., with an additional 
notice of Roman sepulchral remains 
found at Petham, Kent, in vol. iv. p.173 
of the same work, that a more detailed 
description of those at East Ham would 
be superfluous on the present occasion, 
beyond stating their very exact con- 
furmity with the numerous examples 
cited by Mr. Smith, which comprise 
most of the known discoveries of Roman 
leaden coffins in England and France, 
and the additional corroboration they 
afford of the accuracy of his conclusions. 
I ought, however, specially to refer to 
the leaden coffin found on the site of 
the Roman burial-place at Stratford-le- 
Bow in 1844, described by the same 
author in the Archaologia, vol. xxxi. 
p- 308, where sepulchral remains were 
found in considerable quantities, because 
the two cemeteries are within four 
miles of each other. Accurate draw- 
ings have been made of the coffins, &c., 
exhumed at East Ham, by the accom- 
plished draughtsman Mr. A. F. Sprague, 
for publication in the Journal of the 
Essex Archeological Society. 

H. W. Kiva. 


28, Tredegar-square, Bow-road. 


Iam, &e. 


P.S. Since my visit to East Ham I 
have been informed that two more leaden 
coffins have been disiuterred. 
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YORKSHIRE MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS. 


Srr,—I send you some Yorkshire 
monumental inscriptions, which have 
either not appeared in print before, or 
have been rendered so imperfectly as to 
make the preservation of accurate tran- 
scripts in your pages desirable. 

Iam, &c. 
EpWakD PEACOCK. 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg, 
Dee. 5, 1863. 


FLAMBOROUGH. 
No. I. 
On a brass plate on the south side of 
the chancel, affixed to the wall :— 


“ Here lieth Marmaduke Cunstable of fflayn- 

borght Knyght 

Who made advento’ into ffrance for the right 
of the same 

Passed ouer with King Edwarde the fouriht 
y’t noble Knight 

And also with noble king herre the seuinth 
of that name 

He was at Barwik at the winnyng of the 
same 

And by Ky’g Edward chosy’ Captey’ there 
first of any one 

And rewllid & gouernid ther his tyme with- 
out blame 

But for all this as ye se he lieth vnder this 
stone 


‘ At brankisto’ feld wher the Kyng of Scottys 

was slayne 

He then beyng of the age of thre score and 
tene 

With the gode duke of Northefolke yt iorney 
he hay tayn 

And coragely avancid hy’self emo’g other 
there & then 

The Ky’g beyng i’ ffrance with gret nombre 
of y’glesh me’ 

He nothyng hedyng his age ther but jeopde 
hy’ as on 

With his sonnes brothe’ saruantt’ and kyn- 
nismen 

But now as ye se he lyeth under this stone 


‘ But now all thes tryumphes ar passed & set 

on syde 

for all wordly joyes they wull not long endure 

They are sowne passed and away dothe glyde 

And who that puttith his trust i’ the’ I call 
hy’ most u’sure 

for when deth stricketh he sparith no creature 

Nor giueth no warny’g but takith the’ by 
one & one 

And now he abydyth godis mercy & hath no 
other socure 

ffor as ye se hym here he lieth vnder this 
stone. 


Gent. Mac, 1864, Vor. I. 


**T pray you my kynsme’ louers and frendis all 

To pray to oure Lord Jhesu to have marcy af 

my soull.” 

This inscription has been several times 
printed, but always very inaccurately. I 
believe its earliest appearance was in your 
own pages, A.D. 1753 (vol. xxiii. p. 456). 
The person who communicated it to you 
says that he read it with “difficulty, 
occasioned by the antique language, the 
odd spelling, and strange characters ;” 
he has, however, managed to make a far 
less unfaithful copy than his followers 
in recent days. (See Prickett’s Hist. of 
Bridlington, 1835, p. 125; or Allen’s 
Yorkshire.) Unfortunately your copyist 
made no memorandum as to the part of 
the church in which he saw the in 
scription. It appears from his note 
that it was then attached to a tomb 
near to which was one of those striking 
emblems of mortality, an auatomy or 
skeleton partly vested in grave-clothes. 
This has probably perished, for I saw 
no trace of it when I visited the church 
on the 11th of last July. A wood carv- 
ing, evidently removed from another 
part of the building, at present sur- 
mounts the brass ; it consists of a shield 
bearing — Quarterly, Gules and vaire, 
a bend or—Constable of Flamborough : 
impaling, Or, a chevron gules, a canton 
ermine—Stafford of Grafton. 


No. II. 

A mural monument at the east end 

of the south aisle :— 
D.0.M.8. 

“Vnderneath heer lieth entombed the 
Body of that Learned and not lesse 
Pious Gentleman Walter Strickland 
Esquire Borne at Boynton in ye year 
of ovr Lord MDLXXxxvuilJ and Deceased 
ye 1° Nouember in ye year M DOLXXI. 
He was Married to Anna, sole Daughter 
and Heiresse unto S* Charles Morgan 
that Famous Coronell Gouernor of Berg- 
op-Zoone in Braband but had no issue 
by her yet such washer Loue to his 
worth that she freely gaue two Thou- 
sand Pounds for his purchasing of the 
Lordship of Flamborrough & since his 
Death has at her proper cost & charges 
erected this monument to His endeared 
memory.” 


N 
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Arms: Gules, a chevron between three 
crosses patée argent; on a canton er- 
mine a buck’s head erased sable, a cres- 
cent for difference. Crest: A turkey- 
cock argent. 

Walter Strickland was Ambassador 
from the English Commonwealth to the 
United Provinces. I have not seen the 
date of his marriage, but it probably 
took place in 1650, for on the 27th of 
December of that year a bill was brought 
into Parliament for the naturalization 
of Dame Anne Morgan, wife of Walter 
Strickland, Esq. (Com. Jour. vi. 515.) 


RUDSTONE, NEAR BRIDLINGTON, 

This church has been recently re- 
stored; the gravestones, if there were 
any, removed. There is said to have 
been some ancient stained glass, but 
none is now visible. An enormous mono- 
lith stands in the churchyard near to 
the north-east angle of the chancel; it 
is about twenty-five feet high, of a green- 
ish tint, and richly clad with lichen. 
(See a not very accurate sketch of it in 
Higgins’s Celtic Druids, ]xxiv.) 

Two monumental brasses are in the 
possession of the sexton; they were re- 
moved from their proper resting-place 
during the recent alterations :— 

No. III. 

“Pray for the soules of sir Willm 
co’stable of carethorp knyght sone of sir 
Rob. co’stable of flabrught knyght Jayne 
his Wif on of ye harres of Thomas ful- 
thorp of tu’stal i’ ye co’ntie of durray 
web sir Willm died xxv day of ye 
moneth July & yere of or lord god 
M CCCCO XXvVJ ye said Jayne ye 
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day of moneth of In yere of or 
lord m cccce o 

These dates have never been filled up. 


No. LV. 

“Here lyeth Katherine Constable 
Daughter of Edward Hutchinson of 
Wikeham Abby Esq’r wife of John Con- 
stable of Carthorp Esq’r: She was borne 
June the 20% 1640, and Dyed June the 
12» 1677 
Tho Man Eboraci Sculpsit.” 


This is an early instance of a monu- 
ment-maker’s signature, and the only 
memorial, as far as I know, of the artist. 


CuvuRoH oF THE Hoty TRINITY, 
KINGSTON-UPON-HULL 
On a, slab in the choir :— 
No. V. 

“ Here lyeth Tho’as dilton (sic) thrise 
mayor of kingston upon hull marclante 
of the staple & ..venterer who dyed ye 
iiij day of January an’o d’m’ni 1590 in 
ye faith of chr’ste & ful hope of ye 
resurrectio’ to lyfe eternal. 

“This Tho’ Dalton (sic) first Maried 
Ann Walker Widow by who’ he had no 
children & after maried Ann Tirwhit 
Davghter to St Rob: Tirwhit of Ketlbie 
Knight & by her had six sonnes and 
thre Davghter (sic) vid3 Rob: John 
William Phillip Edw: & Tho: Ann 
Eliz: and Svsanna. He was wise honest 
& Bovntifvll. He died beinge of the age 
of 74 in the feare of god & love of all 
good men whose death the poore much 
lamented.” 


The earlier part of this inscription is 
engraven in the stone around its margin; 
the latter on a brass plate above the 
heads of one male and two female figures 
incised in the stone. 


DAME DOROTHY SELBY. 


Str,—Before attempting any reply 
to Mr. Selby’s advocacy of his ances- 
tress as the revealer of the Gunpowder 
Plot, let me assure that gentleman that 
in speaking of her as “the poor, house- 
wifely old dame,” I had not the re- 
motest intention of depreciating either 
her wealth or her position. I did not 
use the term “poor” in the sense of 
“pauper,” but as deeming her to be 
pitied, for being dragged into an emi- 


nence which in her lifetime she would 
by no means have been ambitious of at- 
taining ; and as to “ housewifely” quali- 
ties, they were the boasted accomplish- 
ments of the greatest ladies of the day. 
I have before me, at this moment, the 
memoirs of an Earl’s daughter, the wife 
of a distinguished baronet, in which an 
entire page is devoted to her merits as 
a sempstress and good housewife. Inter 
alia, it states, that “there should not 
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be even an egg missed in the house, but 
she would know it;” and, in her own 
account - books, the commencement of 
every new flitch of bacon is duly re- 
corded, and the minutest household af- 
fairs regularly entered. Even the wri- 
ter of Dame Dorothy’s epitaph seems 
himself ambitious to record her quali- 
ties as.a sempstress and useful wife. 
I can, with all sincerity, assure Mr. 
Selby that detraction was far fron my 
thoughts and feelings. You yourself 
can testify how readily I modified, at 
your suggestion, some slight expres- 
sions of innocent banter, lest perchance 
they might be misconstrued into causes 
of offence’. And now, having made 
my amende, let us turn to Mr. Selby’s 
advocacy of the tradition. In the first 
place, it will be at once seen, that if 
Mr. Selby’s account of it be correct, 
the inscription on the monument is an 
error. Mr. Selby asserts the family 
tradition to be, that Dame Dorothy was 
the writer of the letter to Lord Mont- 
eagle, or, at least, caused it to be de- 
livered to him. The inscription on the 
monument says nothing of the kind. 
The words are, “whose art disclosed 
that Plot,” &c. If this sentence refer 
at all to any aid that the Dame gave 
in revealing the designs of Guy Fawkes 
to the Court, it necessarily relates, not 
to the inditing or sending the myste- 
rious letter, (what have the “disclo- 
sures of art” to do with that?) but to 
the unravelling its hidden meaning, the 
opening of the King’s eyes to the sense 
of the mystic words: there was subject- 
matter of art; there was something for 
“art to disclose.” 

By no imaginable construction of lan- 
guage can the words “whose art dis- 
closed” be applied to the mere delivery 
of a letter, though certainly they might 
well be referred to the unravelling of 
mystic language. But all historians 
ascribe this “art” to the King himself, 
and before we can assign the merit tio 
Lady Selby, we must have it proved 





* We cheerfully respond in the affirmative. 
—8.U. 


Dame Dorothy Selby. 
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that she was a close attendant at court, 
on terms of confidential intimacy with 
the King—so confidential, that he would 
venture to lay a momentous affair of 
State before her, condescending to con- 
sult her thereon, and so entirely trusted 
by him that he felt his secret to be 
safe with her, and that she would allow 
him to take to himself the sole credit 
of the discovery. It is very easy to say 
“ Virtue is its own reward,” but where 
in the whole history of poor humanity 
can such an instance of disinterested- 
ness as this be found? and where has 
an instance ever occurred of such ser- 
vices to a nation remaining concealed in 
the patriot’s breast, unrewarded, to the 
end of time ?P 

The very jumbling together of the 
two facts, viz. the delivery of the letter 
and the unravelling its mysterious inti- 
mations, are convincing proofs that the 
tradition has been founded solely on 
this inscription. A genuine tradition, 
founded upon fact, would have repre- 
sented Dame Dorothy in one of the two 
distinct capacities, viz. either as the 
sender of the letter, or as its inter- 
preter. As the case stands, the inscrip- 
tion (if it really apply to her services) 
declares her to have been the inter- 
preter of the letter, while the tradition, 
according to Mr. Selby, is, that she 
merely sent it. The jumble of the two 
is precisely the error which an individual 
might fall into on reading in the inscrip- 
tion the words “whose art disclosed,” &ec., 
and then jumping to the conclusion that 
they recorded her services to the State 
in this affair. But what, after all, is 
the tradition on which alone Mr. Selby’s 
arguments rest? Before we can give 
any weight to it, we must ascertain 
whether it has come down through a 
direct unbroken channel, or been dis- 
seminated through widely separated 
links of connection. Being only an 
“Excursionist” in Kent, I have not 
the means of ascertaining the precise 
relationship between Mr. Selby and 
Dame Dorothy. He speaks of his 
“grandmother,” a lady who died in 
1845, aged 90, as his informant, and 
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as to her sources of information, he ap- 
peals to “my great-great-grandmother 
Dorothy, the daughter of Sir Henry 
Selby, Knt., second son of George, cousin 
of Sir William Selby, the husband of 
Dame Dorothy.” Can anything be more 
vague and unsatisfactory? Cousin, of 
all terms the most vague,—it may be 
first, second, tenth, or fortieth cousin. 
Indeed, for aught that this description 
tells us, the portion of Sir William 
Selby’s (the husband of Dame Dorothy) 
blood flowing in your correspondent’s 
veins may be infinitesimal, and if so, 
the tradition taken by itself can be of 
no imaginable value. In this difficulty 
I turn to Hasted, and there the case be- 
comes darker still. He says, that when 
the line of the Selbys failed in 1781, 
the estates “devolved to John Brown, 
Esq., who has since taken the name of 
Selby, and now resides at the Moat.” 
By a singular coincidence, while I am 
writing, a friend informs me that even 
these Selbys, whose line Hasted de- 
scribes as failing, were themselves most 
distantly connected with Sir William. 
Your correspondent will pardon my 
going into these details; they are indis- 
pensable in ascertaining the value of 
the tradition on which he relies. If 
Mr. Selby wishes the subject fully in- 
vestigated, he will kindly give us the 
precise statement of the family descent, 
and then we shall know how to appre- 
ciate the tradition. Meanwhile, in order 
to be ready for further discussion, should 
such be required, I have written for 
information to a friend resident in Kent, 
who is fully acquainted with all its 
genealogies and antiquities, and I have 
begged his assistance in unravelling this 
tale. 

For myself, until further information 
arrive, I cannot understand the in- 
scription, excepting as enumerating the 
Dame’s works in tapestry. It will 
hardly construe in any other sense. 
And it is, I repeat, just the sort of 
statement that any stranger or distant 
relative, on finding themselves suddenly 
possessed of the property, and unex- 
pectedly seated at the Mote, would have 
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caught at, as giving historical fame to 
a former owner of the estate; it is quite 
natural that they should build up a story 
upon it, and that story, in two or three 
generations, would as readily be con- 
verted into “ tradition.” 

Again I repeat, if Mr. Selby can pro- 
duce any letter, or any old memo- 
randum, or any authentic writing of 
any kind, of the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, from his family papers, 
confirmatory of his view, it will be more 
decisive in establishing his point than 
a volume of visionary traditions diluted, 
as they seem to be, in their passage 
through many widely diffused channels, 
but all, apparently, taking their origin 
from the indefinite words of the monu- 
mental inscription. My Kentish cor- 
respondent, when I last communicated 
with him on the subject of the Mote, 
hinted at an act of vandalism in the de- 
struction of ancient documents relating 
to that property which, I am sure, none 
would execrate more than Mr. Selby 
himself: it seems to have been of very 
recent occurrence; it is too disgusting 
and atrocious to be received as truth: 
I will not believe it as possible. If it 
be true, there is an end of all hope of 
any light being thrown on the subject 
of our discussion from the Mout papers ; 
though, if Dame Dorothy were really 
mixed up in the revelation of the Guy 
Fawkes mysteries, even the most wanton 
and reckless destroyer must surely have 
had sufficient respect for so great a na- 
tional benefactor, to have sacredly pre- 
served any memorials of the transaction 
left among the papers which he was 
ruthlessly committing to the flames. 

Being anxious to avoid any appear- 
ance of discourtesy, I have written be- 
fore all my materials of genealogy and 
recent vandalism have been gathered 
from Kent, which I should be unwilling 
to make public without Mr. Selby’s sanc- 
tion. Should he, however, express a de- 
sire for a continuance of the investiga- 
tion, I shall, before the period of pub- 
lication of your next Number, be in a 
position to furnish him with all the par- 
ticulars I can collect, and aid in ferret- 
ing out the real history of that which, 
at present, appears a mere family myth 
of modern invention.—I am, &e., 

EXCURSIONIST. 
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Worcestershire Visitations. 


THE OLD LEEDS GOLDSMITH; HIS MACE, TRIAL, AND 
EXECUTION. 


Srr,—I have just received the GENTLE- 
mAN’S MaGazinz for December, contain- 
ing (p. 711) a notice of an interesting 
paper read by Mr. O’Callaghan before the 
British Archwological Association, “On 
the Mace of the Borough of Leeds.” This 
“civic sceptre” was made in 1694, by 
Arthur Maingee, a local goldsmith, who 
was afterwards hanged for high treason 
in counterfeiting the coin of the realm. 
From the slight sketch of the trial given 
by the author of this paper, the poor 
goldsmith seems to have had hard mea- 
sure dealt out to him by the witnesses, 
the judge, and the jury; and he died 
asserting his innocence of the crime laid 
to his charge, in which averment his 
townspeople appear to have concurred. 
““ Now,” says Mr. O’Cullaghan, “comes 
a curious sequel to this tragic story ;” 
and, may I be permitted to say, a still 
more curiously inconsequential inference 
from it? The principal witness, “an 
accomplice” apparently, swore that he 
saw Maingee “not only clip the sheets 
of base metal] into the size and form of 
the intended shilling or half-crown [no 
specimen of which was produced, nor 
ever passed, so far as appears] with 
shears, but that he also saw him stamp 
it on both sides, by striking it heavily 
with a forge hammer, on a balk in the 
roof of his house [false coiners do select 
queer places for their operations] in a 
secret chamber.” 

Such was the evidence sworn to, and 


on the strength or weakness of which 
the poor aurifaber was executed. But 
now comes the fact, upon the signifi- 
cance of which we are to reverse our 
previous opinion of the innocence of the 
artist. In pulling down the old house 
in 1832, “the workmen came upon a 
small secret chamber,” in which they 
found “two pairs of shears, or clippers, 
the very tools,” &. Ergo, &. Now 
the object of this letter is respectfully 
to submit a strong denial of the validity 
of the inference apparently derived from 
the mere finding of these common tools. 
Many questions seem to be suggested 
by the words I have bracketed; and 
others will arise on reflection, from 
what was zo¢ found in this “secret 
chamber.” No dies are mentioned in 
the case, none are found, not one base 
coin, not a clipping, nothing about “the 
balk,” or the appearances it must needs 
have presented after having sustained 
such “sledge-hammering” as the clumsy 
coiner resorted to. On the whole, I 
cannot but think, with all deference to 
Mr. O’Callaghan, that not only were the 
good people of Leeds justified in con- 
sidering the maker of their civic mace 
“a murdered man” in 1696, but that 
the discovery of the shears 136 years 
afierwards, unaccompanied, I presume, 
by any other indicia of coinage, tends 
still more to corroborate that conviction. 
I am, &c. H. 
Sheffield, Dec. 16, 1863. 


WORCESTERSHIRE VISITATIONS. 


Srr,—In the British Museum, Addi- 
tional MS., No. 19,816 is entitled “The 
Visitation of Worcestershire, taken by 
Richard Lee, Gent., also Portcullis 
Marshall to Clarencieux, Anno Dom. 
1574.” 

On inspecting this, I find it is merely 
a collection of armorial bearings of Wor- 
cestershire without any pedigrees, and 
therefore not properly a “visitation.” 
Perhaps it consists of the arms com- 


prised in a visitation now lost, for it 
comprises a few coats not in any visita- 
tion in the Museum. Visitations were 
generally taken about thirty years apart, 
but there is no known visitation of the 
above ‘county between 1569 and 1634. 
Still, if there had been an intermediate 
one, it would scarcely have been so early 
as 1574. Perhaps some correspondent 
of yours could elucidate this. 


I am, &c. SF 
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IRISH ROUND TOWERS. 


WE have been favoured with another 
lengthy communication from Mr. Brash 
on the subject of the Irish Round 
Towers, and are sorry that we cannot 
find room for it; but the words with 
which Mr. Brash concludes his letter are 
so much to the purpose that we cannot 
better express our own view of the 
matter :—“ It is quite impossible in the 
limits fairly allowable in your Journal 
to do anything like justice to the subject 
of the origin and uses of the Round 
Towers of Ireland. One view of the 
subject has been ably and ingeniously 
sustained by Dr, Petrie. The argu- 


ments on the opposite side have never 
been fairly brought together in a similar 
form, Your readers, I dare say, will 
agree with Sir Roger de Coverley, that 
‘there is a great deal to be said on both 
sides.’” In this opinion of Mr. Brash 
we perfectly agree, but until Dr. Petrie 
has been fairly answered, and so long as 
the opinion of all those persons best 
qualified to form an opinion on such 
a subject throughout Europe continues 
to be that Dr. Petrie is in the right, we 
cannot see the use of occupying our 
limited space with repetitions of the 
same assertions without proof. 


WEST INDIAN MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS, 


Srr, — Your correspondent on the 
** Monumental Inscriptions of Barba- 
does” asserts that “the family of Bal- 
ston intermarried with that of Ricketts 
of Jamaica’.” Now, though I possess 
what I believe to be an accurate pedi- 
gree of Ricketts, no such marriage ap- 
pears. Can he inform me of the date ? 

The Turpins were a Leicestershire 
family. Sir William Turpin, of Knap- 
toft, bore as arms, — Gules, on a bend 
argent three lions’ heads erased or. 
What relation was George Turpin, of 
Astwood, in the parish of Fakenham, 
co. Wigorn., to Sir William ? 

George Turpin had a daughter and 
heir, wife to Geoffrey Markham. 


© Gent. Maa., Nov. 1863, p. 575, No. 200. 





Did Turpin Willoughby (p. 570) quar- 
ter the arms aforesaid ? 
M. P. 


[Having referred the above queries to 
our contributor, we have received the 
following reply :— 

“TI do not think that it is known 
what, if any, arms this Turpin Wil- 
loughby bore, but the local archives of 
Barbadoes are as yet little known, and 
by reference to them probably the ques- 
tion might be solved. 

“With regard to the name ‘ Balston’ 
in Barbadoes, I think tHat it is the com- 
mon local belief that it was the original 
of Batson, and possibly the arms to be 
found on tombs of persons of both names 
would confirm this.”—A. ] 





Historical and Miscellaneous Rebtews, 
and Ziterarp Potires, 





Ancient Meols: or, Some Account of 
the Antiquities found near Dove Point, 
on the Sea-Coast of Cheshire. By the 
Rev. A. Hume, LL.D., D.C.L. (Lon- 
don: J. R. Smith.)—The miscellaneous 
collection of upwards of three thousand 
objects described in this volume has 
been formed under peculiar circum- 
stances which, to a certain extent, are 
unfavourable to any important or spe- 
cific archeological inquiry. The advance 
of the sea on the coast of Cheshire at 
Hoylake has gradually submerged what 
was once the site of Roman villas; or, 
perhaps, a vicus inhabited by fishermen ; 
and long afterwards, a more inland vil- 
lage or town of the Middle Ages. The 
durability of the material of the orna- 
ments and of some of the implements 
and utensils belonging to the nameless 
inhabitants of the destroyed place, has 
caused them to be preserved from the 
wreck; and, now for many years, they 
have been picked up at low-water mark, 
finding at last a safe home and ap- 
preciating protectors. As may be sup- 
posed, they extend over a very wide 
range of time, the earliest being Ro- 
man or Romano-British, the latest of 
the seventeenth or eighteenth century. 
None of the objects indicate high rank 
or wealth in the owners; but many of 
the ornaments are elegant and tasteful ; 
while they furnish a great variety in 
type and pattern; and, in the hands of 
Dr. Hume, are here made subservient to 
a very successful illustration of many of 
the arts and manufactures in the Middle 
Ages, the costume, and the habits and 
customs of the people. 

The Roman fibule are all bow-shaped ; 
in some instances euamelled, and usually 
surmounted with a ring or loop to secure 
them with more certainty to the dress; 


two are of the form of the letter S, with 
foliated terminations. These bow-shaped 
brooches, from the immense numbers 
preserved in museums and private col- 
lections, must have been in general use 
among the Romans; and yet it would 
be difficult to cite the representation of 
one of this class upon ancient sculptures, 
engravings, or pictures; for in such 
works of art the fibula is almost always 
circular. In the Roman proviuces the 
fibula, in the course of time, ran into 
all kinds of eccentric shapes, and was 
often richly ornamented with the pre- 
cious metals or fabricated wholly of 
them, and set with precious stones or 
coloured pastes. 

The medizval brooches of this collec- 
tion bear no resemblance to the Roman; 
nor even to the Saxon and Norman which 
intervene, but of which no examples 
seem to have been found at Hoylake. 
They are formed of a ring and a pin, 
the ring being often ornamented, and 
occasionally set with stones or coloured 
glass: of themselves, like the Saxon 
buckles, they could not be used to fasten 
the. dress without being first sewn on ; 
and then a strap or portion of the gar- 
ment was passed through the ring and 
over the tongue: the term buckle-brooch, 
given by Dr. Hume to most of them, is, 
therefore, very appropriate. Of buckles 
there are a great variety; and the man- 
ner in which they were used, as well as 
the hasps or clasps and the metal deco- 
rated pendants to girdles, is well shewn 
by reference to monumental brasses. The 
bosses and studs for leather-work are 
also fully explained by quotations from 
medieval writers, and a careful collation 
of modern archeological publications. 
Treated in this manner, things in them- 
selves of little consequence, and holding 
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but a very insignificant position in the 
costume, are invested with an unsus- 
pected interest ; and the reader is sur- 
prised to find himself amused, interested, 
and instructed. 

The finger and ear-rings scarcely con- 
tain an exception to the medieval cha- 
racter of the collection; but two of the 
former do resemble Saxon types. The 
interment at Envermeu referred to un- 
der the head of “Ear-rings,” may be 
considered to indicate a Frankish lady ; 
and not, as the Abbé Cochet suggests, 
a warrior; and this we see, on looking 
into the Archeologia, seems to be the 
opinion of Mr. Wylie: the presence of 
a spear-head will hardly outweigh the 
ear-rings, the hair-pin (not stylus), and 
the beads. The shears or scissors from 
Hoylake are decidedly of the mediaeval 
type, and probably of a somewhat late 
date; the type is very distinct from 
those found in Frankish and Saxon 
graves. 

In the division assigned to Seals 
and Pilgrims’ Signs is a fragment of 
a leaden sign of “Our Lady of Roc- 
Amadour,” brought, no doubt, by some 
inhabitant of Meols who had visited 
Roc-Amadour, in Aquitaine, which from 
remote times was celebrated for its 
chapel dedicated to the Virgin; there 
were preserved the relics of St. Ama- 
dour, some of which, it would seem, are 
yet extant. The three principal seals 
are thus described :— 

“1. Matrix, lead; shape, oval; in- 
scription, 8’ AMABELIE D’LATHVN, i.e. 
the seal of Amabel de ,Laithun (now 
Lathom). Nothing whatever seems to 
be known concerning this lady, whose 
name does not appear in its genealogy *, 
although she must have been a scion of 
the great Lathom family, of Lathom in 
Lancashire, and Lathom Astbury, near 
Congleton, Cheshire, from which have 
sprung three noble families, viz. Derby 
of Knowsley and Stanley of Alderley of 
the present day, and Monteagle in 
abeyance. The family pedigree repre- 
sents Sir Robert Fitzhenry, the founder 
of Burscough Priory, as first Lord of 
Lathom, through marriage with a daugh- 
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ter of Orme Fitz-Ailward, possessor of 
Ormeskirk previously to 1199. It is 
therefore probable that although absent 
from this register, the Lady Amabel 
was daughter or grand-daughter to Sir 


- Robert, the seal being of thirteenth- 


century workmanship, and from the 
fact of one of the family estates abut- 
ting upon the locality where it was 
found. 

“2. Matrix, pewter; shape, circular. 
Around a central flower-shaped orna- 
ment is inscribed s’ WILLI . DE MELES. 
This personage was in all probability 
lord of the manor of Great Meols, but 
as the fabrication of the seal evidently 
appertains to the thirteenth century, 
a period anterior to the commencement 
of the authentic pedigree of the family, 
documentary evidence fails to enlighten 
us as to his true history and position. 
We possess, however, in Domesday a 
yet earlier notice of the manor of Meles, 
by which it appears to have been held 
by a follower of the Conqueror, Robert de 
Rodelent, or Rothelant, Baron of Rhud- 
dlan. ‘This nobleman, who had been 
brought up at the court of Edward the 
Confessor, and knighted by that mo- 
narch, was slain by some of his dis- 
affected villeins in Wales, and died 
without legitimate issue. We are told 
that shortly subsequent to this a family 
settled here as capital lords under the 
Earls (of Chester). In proof of this the 
‘Calendar of the Cheshire Enrolments’ 
supplies our first documentary evidence, 
viz. ‘Temp. William de Vernon, a.D. 
1229—1232. Memorial of Rxcognition 
in Court that Walter de Meles, Walter 
his son, e¢ eorwm sequela, are freemen?.’ 
Probably the William de Meles of our 
seal was a son of the younger Walter 
here mentioned, supplying one of the 
numerous missing links between the 
latter and the John de Meles who com- 
mences the pedigree of the family, &. 
The name Meles is said to be synony- 
mous with Sandhills, and certainly a 
more appropriate designation could not 
have been found for a place in constant 
annoyance, if not absolute danger, from 
the ever-shifting sandhills of the sea- 
board. 

“3. Matrix, pewter; shape, circular. 
Around the central ornament, or ‘ Staf- 
ford Knot,’ is inscribed 8s’ JOHN DE 
OsEcortT,—it also belongs to the thir- 
teenth or fourteenth century. The 
badge would appear to indicate the 





* Vide Ormerod’s Miscellanea Palatina. 
iz 
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owner as a retainer of the noble house 
of Stafford.” 

The chapters on the Topography, the 
Geology, the Ethnology, and the Hydro- 
graphy of the Meols district, are parti- 
cularly useful; and, aided as they are 
by maps and diagrams, form an im- 
portant feature in the volume, and tes- 
tify to the perseverance and energy of 
the author, who, moreover, secured the 
co-operation of Mr. Ecroyd Smith, the 
owner of many of the antiquities. Mr. 
Smith contributes an article on Pottery, 
Glass, and Enamel, and observations on 
the Tobacco Pipe-bowls of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries: in short, the 
reader -will find entertainment and in- 
formation throughout the 400 pages of 
the book. At the same time we feel 
bound slightly to qualify our commen- 
dations, with a view to improvement in 
a second edition, which will probably be 
called for. The author has (injudicionsly 
we think) illustrated these medieval an- 
tiquities (and many of them are late 
medieval) with representations of early 
Saxon sepulchral remains. The Saxon 
objects do not explain the medieval. 
From five hundred to full a thousand 
years intervene between them; and while 
the introduction of the edrlier antiqui- 
ties impairs the unity of the Hoylake 
collection, it will only serve to mj stifica- 
tion in the eyes of the general reader, 
while in no way can the archeologist 
be instructed by the amalgamation. The 
author’s descriptions of the objects them- 
selves, and his pleasing mode of explain- 
ing them by contemporary writers, or with 
contemporary remains better preserved, 
can well afford to stand alone; and fur- 
ther, we may observe, some of the cuts 
of Saxon objects do not in the most 
remote way tend to elucidate: for ex- 
ample, the Gypciére is well. explained, 
and an admirable example of the frame- 
work is introduced, to rencer the Hoy- 
lake fragment intelligible. The deserip- 
tion reads easy and plain; but the mo- 
ment a Saxon object is introduced, most 
ot the readers will be puzzled ; and they 
will be further perplexed if, as in this 
case, the ancient object has no connec- 
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tion whatever with the medieval. We 
repeat that, in a second edition, the 
work would be much improved by the 
omission of these woodcuts. 


The Book of Common Prayer, ac- 
cording to the Use of the United Church 
of England and Ireland : together with 
the Psalter or Psalms of David pointed 
as they are to be sung or said in 
Churches. Large 8vo. (Longmans).— 
This edition of the Book of Common 
Prayer is one of the most tasteful pro- 
ductions of the Chiswick Press, and it 
has a distinctive character with which 
we must confess we are much pleased. 
The pages are inclosed in borders of re- 
markable elegance, which are borrowed 
from one of the works of Geofroy Tory, 
a French bookseller and engraver of 
note in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, and, set off as they are by the 
employment of toned paper, and rubrics 
and head-lines in red ink, we can con- 
ceive few books more suitable for a 
Christmas or birthday gift, or a wedding 
present. * 


Industrial Biography : Iron Workers 
and Tool Makers. By SaMvEL SMILES, 
Author of “Lives of the Engineers.” 
(Murray).—Mr. Smiles, whilst compiling 
his “ Lives of the Engineers,” met with 
much curious matter about men who 
have not all achieved the greatness that 
attaches to the names of Middleton, 
Smeaton, Watt, Rennie, or Brunel, but 
yet who deserve to be held in thankful 
remembrance for service to their coun- 
try. The book may indeed be considered 
a kind of Supplement to “Self-Help,” 
as almost every one recorded in it was 
the architect of his own fortune; and it 
is interesting to trace the steps by which 
Bramah,and Maudslay, and Fox,emerged 
from the humble conditions of a carpen- 
ter, a powder-boy at Woolwich Arsenal, 
and a butler. Many other clever men 
are recorded, who were not so fortunate 
as these, but there is a useful lesson to 
be drawn from thir lives also. The 
book is a good one to put into the hand 
of an intelligent youth, asa great deal 
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of practical information on the things 
that lie before us in daily life, and are 
often far too lightly regarded, may be 
almost insensibly gained from it, whilst 
the reading itself is a pleasure, so skil- 
fully has its author worked up his novel 
materials. 


Foster’s Essays on “ Decision of Cha- 
racter,” “ The Evils of Popular Ignor- 
ance,” &c., form two of the most recent 
additions to Mr. Bohn’s Standard Li- 
brary. The books are too well known 
to need comment, but we are glad to 
meet with them in their present cheap 
and convenient form. 


Ancient Egypt: its Antiquities, Re- 
ligion, and History, to the Close of the 
Old Testament. Period By the Rev. 
GrorGe Trevor, M.A., Canon of York. 
(Religious Tract Society.)—This little 
volume is well deserving of attention, 
as a popular, but not superficial, view of 
what is really known of Egyptian an- 
tiquity ; and its very commendable ob- 
ject is, to shew that such knowledge, 
far from being antagonistic to Scripture, 
most remarkably corroborates it. The 
Monuments of both Lower and Upper 
Egypt are well described, the history 
of the country from Patriarchal times 
to the days of Alexander is given, in 
disregard of the sceptical fancies of Bun- 
sen and others; and a really intelligible 
account of the Hieroglyphics is illus- 
trated by a large number of engravings. 
There are, beside a good map of Egypt, 
views of the Island of Phila, Edfou, 
the Speaking Memnon, &c., &c., making 
altogether a very serviceable small vo- 
lume, which we are glad to see is to be 
succeeded by another from the same 
author, in which the story will be carried 
down to modern times. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 
(Hurst and Blackett), corrected, as usual, 
by the aristocracy, has just been issued 
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for the year 1864. We see that the 
most recent changes are duly recorded, 
and all the details carried out with the 
same painstaking diligence as ever, but 
we notice an improvement in the arrange- 
ment, by which all matters relating to 
the Peerage are brought into the early 
part of the book, which facilitates con- 
sultation—a matter of no trivial moment 
with a volume that is the standard to 
which all must refer, who desire the most 
correct, most ample, and most recent in- 
formation concerning the titled classes. 
This is the position that “‘ Lodge” has 
now held for almost forty years, and 
that fact renders it superfluous for us to 
say anything more on the subject. 


Knowledge for the Time. By Joun 
Trmps, F.S.A. (Lockwood and Co.)— 
It bas of late years become a custom 
with Mr. Timbs to issue a neat pocket 
volume about Christmas, containing 
some samples of the fruits of a loug 
course of varied reading and close ob- 
servation. His store appears inexhaust- 
ible, and as we doubt not .that he finds 
his labours duly appreciated by the pub- 
lic, we hope to have the pleasure of 
welcoming many further instalments of 
knowledge from the same judicious pen. 


The Christian Knowledge Society’s 
Almanacs for 1864 are before us in even 
more than their usual variety, a Church- 
man’s Remembrancer having been added, 
which appears to us particularly well 
done. One or other of the series will 
meet the requirements of most persons, 
particularly of dwellers in towns; but 
all who have direct concern with coun- 
try affairs will find it advantageous to 
have in addition such a small handbook 
as The Midland Counties Almanac 
(published by Newcomb, of Stamford), 
where they will find trustworthy infor- 
mation on all the points of daily interest 
to the farmer, gardener, or country gen- 
tleman. 
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Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


Tue proposed general Congress of Sovereigns at Paris has been 
formally abandoned by the Emperor Napoleon; but in doing so, His 
Majesty has expressed his belief that a meeting of a more restricted 
character may yet take place, the questions to be discussed at which 
will be the, subject of a prior understanding, “in order that the Con- 
gress may have more chance of arriving at a practical result.” In the 
meantime, what may prove the first step to actual war in Europe has 
been taken, a Saxon regiment having entered Holstein to carry out the 
“Federal execution.” The Danes have retired northward, but that 
they will eventually quit the country without coming to blows is by no 
means certain. The German Diet professes to consider the claim of 
Prince Frederick of Augustenberg as still swb judice, but the Prince’s 
partisans loudly avow their intention of appearing in arms in the 
Duchies, in which case the Danes are considered not likely to make any 
further concessions to avert hostilities. 

Affairs in America have undergone little change of late. The winter 
has apparently put a stop to any important movements of the various 
armies, and the siege of Charleston languishes also. The Congresses 
of both the Northern and the Southern States have met, and long Mes- 
sages have been delivered by the respective Presidents. Mr. Lincoln 
brings forward a plan for the “ reconstruction of the Union,” but the 
proffered amnesty is so clogged with exceptions that it is regarded by 
the Southerners in the light of a proscription of all their eminent men, 
and Mr. Davis, whilst confessing the difficulties of the Confederacy, ap- 
pears to “ bate no jot of heart or hope” of ultimate success. 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





EccLEsiastIcaL. 


Dec.1,. The Queen has been pleased to ap- 
point the Rev. Addington Robert Peel Venables, 


Ar the Court at Windsor, the 8th of Decem- 
ber, 1863 :—Present-'The Queen’s Most Ex- 
cellent Majesty in Council. 


This day His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales was, by Her Majesty’s command, intro- 
duced into the Privy Council, where His Royal 
Highness took his place at the upper end of 
the Board. 

This day the Right Hon. Sir William Gibson 
Craig, bart., the Lord Clerk Register and 
Keeper of the Signet in Scotland, was, by Her 
Majesty’s command, sworn of Her Majesty’s 
Most Honourable Privy Council, and took his 
Place at the Board accordingly. 


M.A., to be ordained and consecrated Bishop 
of the See of Nassau (Bahama Islands), in the 
room of the Right Rev. Dr. Charles Caulfield, 
recently deceased, 


Crvit, NAVAL, AND MILITARY. 


Nov, 27. The honour of knighthood con- 
ferred upon Alexander Anderson, esq., Lord 
Provost of Aberdeen. Also upon Robert Por- 
rett Collier, esq., H.M.’s Solicitor~General ; 
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and upon Peter Stafford Carey, esq., Bailiff of 
Guernsey. 

Edward St. John Neale, esq., Acting Chargé 
d’ Affaires in Japan during the absence of H.M.’s 
Minister, to be an Ordinary Member of the 
Civil Division of the Third Class, or Com- 
panions of the Most Hon. Order of the Bath. 

Mr. Richard Williams approved of as Vice- 
Consul at Waterford for H.R.H. the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

Dee.1. Lieut.-Col. William Francis Drum- 
mond Jervois, R.E., Deputy Director of Works 
in the War Department, to be an Ordinary 
Member of the Civil Division of the Third 
Class, or Companions of the Most Hon. Order 
of the Bath. 

Mr. Edward Redman approved of as Consul 
in London, and Mr. Thomas B. Job as Consul 
at Liverpool, for the United States of Co- 
lombia. 

Mr. Alfred Bauer approved of as Vice-Consul 
at Singapore for H.M. the King of Hanover. 

Dec. 4. The honour of knighthood conferred 
upon Gillery Pigott, esq., one of the Barons of 
H.M.’s Court of Exchequer. 

John Somers Martin, esq., to be a Member of 
the Legislative Council of the Island of An- 
tigua. 

William Wilkin and Edward Bowman Dyett, 
esqrs., to be Members of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Island of Montserrat. 

Charles Garrow Blanc, esq., to be a Member 
of the Legislative Council of H.M.’s Settlements 
on the river Gambia. 

Arthur Edward Kennedy, esq., C.B., to be 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and over 
the Island of Vancouver and its dependencies. 

Algernon Bertram Mitford, esq., of the Fo- 
reign Office, to be an Acting Third Secretary 
in H.M.’s Diplomatic Service while employed 
abroad. 

Dee. 8. The Right Hon. Sir John Laird Mair 


Births. 


[JAN. 


Lawrence, bart., G.C.B., K.S.I., to be H.M.’s 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

Dec. 11. George Frederick Edmonstone, 
esq., late Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces of Bengal, to be an Ordi- 
nary Member of the Civil Division of the 
Second Class, or Knights Commanders of the 
Most Hon. Order of the Bath. 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Robert West Hervey, of 
the Bombay Staff Corps, sometime General 
Superintendent for the suppression of Thuggee 
and Dacoity, to be an Ordinary Member of the 
Civil Division of the Third Class, or Com- 
panions of the said Most Honourable Order. 

Philip Wodehouse Currie, esq., of the Fo- 
reign Office, to be an Acting Second Secretary, 
and Thomas Henry Sanderson, esq., of the 
Foreign Office, to be an Acting Third Secre- 
tary in H.M.’s Diplomatic Service while em- 
ployed abroad. 

Mr. F. 8. Dutton approved of as Consul in 
Australia for H.M. the King of Wurtemburg. 

Thomas William Kinder, esq., to be Master 
of the Mint for the colony of Hongkong. 

Dec. 18. Sir George Russell Clerk, K.C.B., 
K.S.1., to be a Member of the Council of India. 

George Geddes, esq., to be a Member of the 
Legislative Council of the Island of Jamaica. 

Richard Reade, esq., now H.M.’s Vice-Consul 
at Bengazi, to be H.M.’s Consul for the pro- 
vince of Scutari. 

George Dennis, esq., now British Vice-Consul 
at Syracuse, to be H.M.’s Vice-Consul at 
Bengazi. 

Don Joaquin Gonzalez y Huet approved of as 
Consul at Malta for H.M. the Queen of Spain. 


MEMBER RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 
Nov. 2%. Borough of Andover.— William 
Henry Humphery, esq., of Penton-lodge, near 
Andover, in the county of Southampton, in 
the room of William Cubitt, esq., deceased. 





BIRTHS. 


Aug. 16, 1863. At Moulmein, Burmah, the 
wife of the Rev. C. 8. P. Parish, Chaplain, 
a son. 

Sept. 27. At Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope, the wife of Capt. Crompton, 11th Regt., 
a dau. 

At Yercand, Shevaroy-hills, the wife of Lieut. 
C. J. Stuart, Madras Staff Corps, a son. 

Sept. 29. At Jungypore, Moorshedabad, 
Bengal, the wife of C. G. D. Betts, esq., J.P., 
a son. 

Oct. 5. At Chunar, the wife of Lieut. W. 
G. Murray, Bengal Staff Corps, a son. 

Oct. 8. At Moteeharee, Bengal, the wife of 
F. M. Haliiday, esq., C.S., a dau. 

Oct. 10. At Kussowlie, the wife of Col. 
Pratt, C.B., 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, a son. 


Oct. 12. At Secunderabad, the wife of Capt. 
E. H. Couchman, Royal Horse Artillery, a son. 

Oct. 13. At Calcutta, the wife of Henry 
Nowell Poulton, esq., a dau. 

Oct. 16. At Mussoorie, the wife of William 
Wynyard, esq., H.M.’s Bengal Civil Service, 
a son. 

Oct. 20. At Lucknow, the wife of William 
Copeland Capper, esq., Deputy-Commissioner, 
a son. 

Oct. 29. At Gowhatty, Assam, the wife of 
Capt. W.T. Fagan, Bengal Staff Corps, a dau. 

Oct, 30. At Hurryhur, Madras Presidency, 
the wife of Capt. Ernest Metcalfe, a dau. 

At Neemuch, the wife of Capt. E. 8. Beamish, 
Bombay Artiliery, a son. 

Oct. 31. At Sealkote, Punjaub, the wife of 
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Fitzroy Macpherson, esq., 93rd Sutherland 
Highlanders, a son. 

At Lahore, Northern India, the wife of Capt. 
A. R. Fuller, Royal (late Bengal) Artillery, 
Director of Public Instruction for the Punjab, 
a son. 

Nov. 2. At Jessore, Bengal, the wife of Chas. 
H. Campbell, esq., B.C.S., Judge, Jessore,a dau. 

Nov.7. At Agra, the wife of A. C. Lyall, 
esq., B.C.S., a dau. 

Nov. 11. At Brooklodge, co. Cork, the wife 
of Capt. Denchy, H.M.’s Bengal Staff Corps, 
a son. 

At Stratton, Wilts., the wife of Horatio 
Gilimore, esq., formerly of the 78th High- 
landers, a son. 

Nov. 12. The wife of the Rev. Chas. Bruce 
Ward, Oakamoor, Cheadle, Staffordshire, a son. 

Nov.14. At Monasteroris-house, Edenderry, 
the wife of Capt. John T. Hamilton, J.P., a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. W. Richmond, of the 
Collegiate School, Lennoxville, Canada East, 
a dau. 

Nov. 15. At Gibraltar, the wife of Capt. 
Freeling, R.A., Colonial Secretary, a dau. 

Nov. 18. At Lindridge, Desford, the Hon. 
Mrs. R. Moreton, a son. 

Nov. 19. In Grosvenor-sq., the wife of 
Richard Benyon, esq., M.P., a dau. 

The wife of Edward Studd, esq., Hallaton- 
hall, Leicestershire, a son. 

At the residence of her father, Yate-lawn, 
Gloucestershire, Mrs. Frederick Sargent, a son. 

At South Newton Vicarage, the wife of the 
Rev. J. H. Penruddocke, a son. 

Nov. 20. At Woolwich, the wife of Major 
C. H. Owen, R.A., a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of Comm. 8S. Child, 
H.M.’s late I.N., a son. 

At Bath, the wife of the Rev. T. Davis Lamb, 
a dau. 

At Clifton, the wife of Lieut. E. T. Parsons, 
R.N., H.M.S. ‘* Pembroke,” a dau. 

Nov, 21. At Clifton, the wife of Sir Edward 
Strachey, bart., of Sutton Court, a son. 

At Shoeburyness, the wife of Maj. Reginald 
Curtis, R.A., a son. 

At Park-lodge, Baslow, Derbyshire, the wife 
of E. M. Wrench, esq., late 12th Royal Lancers, 
a son. 

In Devonshire-place, the wife of the Rev. 
Walton Kitching, a son. 

At Southsea, the wife of Chas. R. Tompkins, 
esq., H.M.S. ‘* Excellent,” a dau. 

At Abbott’s Roding, the wife of the Rev. 
Laurence Capel Cure, a dau. 

The wife ofthe Rev. W. J. Savell, M.A.,adau. 

Nov. 22. At Guestling, Lady Ashburnham, 
a dau. 

In Eaton-sq., the wife of Lieut.-Col. Slade, 
of the 5th Lancers, a son. 

In Upper Berkeley-street, the wife of J. L. 
Du Plat Taylor, esq., a son. 

At Richmond, Surrey, Mrs. Leith Ross, of 
Arnage, Aberdeenshire, a son. 

At Ashley Rectory, near Market Harborough, 
the wife of the Rey. R. T. Pulteney, a dau. 


_ Births. 
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At Wolver’s Deane, Hants., the wife of Major 
G. B. Cumberland, late 42nd Royal High- 
landers, a dau. 

At Rugby, the wife of the Rev. T. W. Jex 
Blake, a dau. 

At Collumpton, Devon, the wife of Samuel 
Reginald Potter, esq., M.D., a dau. 

Nov. 23. At Hannington Rectory, Hants., 
the wife of the Rev. R. E. Harrisson, a dau. 

At Cambridge, the wife of P. H. Frere, esq., 
a son. 

Nov. 24. In Eaton-place, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Learmonth, of Dean, N.B., a dau. 

In Clifton-gardens, W., the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. F. G. Whitehead, a son. , 

At Hatton Castle, Aberdeenshire, Mrs. Duff 
of Hatton, a son. 

At Wimborne, Dorset, the wife of Capt. C. 
C. Barrett, Adjt. Dorset Rifle Volunteers (late 
33rd Regt.), a son. ‘ 

At Aldercar-hall, the wife of F. Beresford 
Wright, esq., a dau. 

In Hilldrop-cres., Camden-road, the wife of 
the Rev. Albert Augustus Isaacs, a dau. 

Nov. 25. Atthe Lawn, Swindon, the wife 
of A. L. Goddard, esq., M.P., a son. 

At Wokingham, Berks., the wife of Major 
Charles Thos. Trower, 103rd Regt., a son. 

At Oxford, the wife of Gilbert W. Child, esq., 
M.D., a dau. 

In Durham-terr., Westbourne-park, the wife 
of the Rev. John Peter Hardy, a son. 

At Standish Rectory, Mrs. Brandreth, a dau. 

At East Retford, Notts., the wife of the Rev. 
James John Christie, of the Grammar School, 
a son. 

Nov. 26. The Hon. Mrs. Edward Wingfield, - 
a son. 

At Hull, the wife of the Rev. F. Margetts, 
Vicar of Aldborough-cum-Cowden Parva, near 
Hull, twin daus. 

At Burton-on-Trent, the wife of N. W. 0. 
Townsend, esq., a son. 

At Chilton Rectory, the wife of the Rev. E. 
M. Chaplin, a dau. 

Nov. 27. In Cromwell-place, Lady Edward 
Thynne, a dau. 

In Lowndes-sq., the wife of E. H. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen, esq., M.P., a son. 

At Netherseale Old Hall, Leicestershire, the 
wife of Capt. H. Bagot, R.N., a dau. 

At Guildford, the wife of Capt. Dawes, Adjt. 
2nd Royal Surrey Militia, a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of the Rev. Charles D. 
Bell, Incumbent of Ambleside, a son. 

At Glasgow, the wife of H. E. Crum-Ewing, 
jun., esq., a dau. 

At Geneva, the wife of George Massy Daw- 
son, esq., New Forest, Tipperary, a dau. 

Nov. 28. At Warehorne Rectory, near Ash- 
ford, the wife of the Rev. Edward Johnstone, 
Rector of Warehorne, a son. 

In St. George’s-terr., Hyde-park, the wife 
of John Lovell, esq., late Deputy-Inspector- 
General of Hospitals, Madras Medical Service, 
a dau. 

At Christ Church Parsonage, Cold Harbour, 
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Dorking, the wife of the Rev. G. W. Hillyer, 
@ sun. 

At St. Mary’s, Ramsey, the wife of the Rev. 
W. Collins, a dau. 

At Sampford, the wife of the Rev. R. H. 
Eustace, a son. 

Nov. 29. In Norfolk-sq., Hyde-park, the 
wife of Col. Hume, C.B., a dau. 

At Gibraltar, the wife of Capt. Erasmus 
Ommanney, R.N., a dau. 

At St. John’s Parsonage, Fulham, the wife of 
the Rev. Edmund Batty, a son. 

Nov. 30. At Ash Vicarage, Sandwich, Kent, 
the wife of the Rev. H. S. Mackarness, a son. 

At Pembroke Dock, the wife of W. Brodnax 
Knight, esq., 84th Regt., a son. 

At Cambridge, the wife of the Rev. J. R. 
Turing, a son. 

Dec.1. At Southsea, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
F. Carey, 26th Cameronians, a son. 

At Maunby-hall, Thirsk, the wife of T. S. 
Walker, esq., a dau. 

Dec. 2. At Hopton-hall, Lady Plumridge, 
widow of Adm. Sir Jas, H. Plumridge, K.C.B., 
a son. 

At Millom Viearage, Cumberland, the wife 
of the Rev. Edmund E. Allen, a son. 

At Southampton, the wife of W. C. P. Grant, 
esq., R.N., a son. 

At Ickleford Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
Chas. Gerrard Andrewes, a dau. 

At Lower Beeding Parsonage, Horsham, the 
wife of the Rev. James H. Masters, a son. 

At the Cloisters, Windsor, the wife of Geo. J. 
Elvey, Mus.D., a son. 

At the Parsonage, Stoke Canon, Exeter, the 
wife of the Rev. W. L. Lawson, a dau, 

Dec. 3. In Hill-st., Lady Emily Walsh, 
a son. 

In Eaton-pl., the wife of Lieut.-Col. Hogg, 
a son. 

At Drayton Parsonage, the wife of the Rev. 
A. J. Williams, a dau. 

At Sheffield, the wife of W. J. Watson, esq., 
8th (the King’s) Regt., a dau. 

At the Rectory, Beauchamp Roding, Essex, 
the wife of the Rev. W. H. Bond, a dau. 

In Adelaide-st., Strand, the wife of the Rev. 
Henry Swabey, a dau. 

At Wickham Market, Suffolk, the wife of W. 
G. Muriel, esq., a son. 

Dec. 4. At Lambton Castle, the Countess of 
Durham, a son. 

At her father’s residence, Albion-rd., St. 
John’s Wood, the wife of Surgeon-Major Hare, 
a son. 

At Kilmington Rectory, Frome, the wife of 
the Rev. Henry Fox Strangways, a son. 

At Hatchlands, Guildford, the wife of Arthur 
Holme Sumner, esq., a son. 

At Oxford, the wife of the Rev. W.C. Salter, 
M.A., Principal of St. Alban-hall, a son. 

In Trinity-sq., Tower-hill, the wife of Walter 
Dickson, M.D., R.N.,-a son, 

Dec. 5. At Suttons, Lady Smith, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Chertsey, the wife of Law- 
rence W. Till, M.A., Vicar, a dau. 


Births. 
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At Astley Bridge Parsonage, Bolton-le- 
Moors, the wife of the Rev. A. Birley, a son. 

Dec. 6. In Gloucester-terr., Hyde-pk., the 
residence of her mother, the wife of Major 
Reed, of Bedfont, Middlesex, a son. 

At Dennington, Suffolk, the wife of the Rev. 
E. C. Alston, a son. 

At St. Leonard’s Rectory, Colchester, the 
wife of the Rev. Wm. Westall, a dau. 

At Brightwell Rectory, Wallingford, the wife 
of the Rev. R. N. Milford, a dau. 

In Sloane-st., the wife of Capt. J. M. Grant, 
Madras Staff Corps, a dau. 

At Stanhope, the wife of the Rev. Henry 
Slater, a dau. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Geo. Bannister, 
esq., H.M.’s 16th Regt., Bombay Army, a dau. 

At Ipswich, the wife of Walter Yeldham, 
esq., Lieut. 18th Hussars, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. T. Swinton Hewitt, 
Leyster’s Parsonage, near Tenbury, a son. 

Dec.7. At Sunderland, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. R. Roney, Assistant-Inspector of Volun- 
teers, a dau. 

At Cherhill Parsonage, near Calne, Wilts., 
the wife of the Rev. W. C. Plenderleath, a son. 

At York-gate, Regent’s-pk., the wife of F. 
T. Palgrave, esq., a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. J. A. Crozier, M.A., 
Chaplain to the Forces at Netley, a son. 

At Hadley-house, Hadley, Middlesex, the 
wife of L.-Tennyson d’Eyncourt, esq., a dau. 

At Fermoy-house, the wife of Capt. E. Ward, 
107th Regt., a son. 

At Hockering Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
M. J. Anderson, a son. 

Dec. 8. At Welwyn Rectory, Herts., Lady 
Boothby, a son. 

At the Canonry, St. Asaph, the wife of Arch- 
deacon Ffoulkes, a dau. 

At Pen-y-Bont, St. Asaph, the wife of Major 
Riley, late 88th Connaught Rangers, a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of John Haskins, esq., 
of Hadlow-house, Mayfield, Sussex, a dau. 

At Abbey-lodge, Arbroath, Forfarshire, the 
wife of the Rev. William Duke of St. Vigean’s, 
a son. 

At Market Overton Rectory, Rutland, the 
wife of the Rev. H. L. Wingfield, a son. 

At Peakirk, Northamptonshire, the wife of 
the Rev. E. James, a dau. 

Dec. 9. In Beaufort-gardens, the wife of 
Maj.-Gen. Hutt, C.B., a son. 

At Dublin, the wife of Capt. Ricketts, 32nd 
Light Infantry, a dau. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Commander Lysaght, 
of H.M.S. “ Fisgard,” a son. 

At Hubberstone Rectory, Milford Haven, the 
wife of the Rev. Octavius Leach, a son. 

Dec. 10. At Clevedon, Somersetshire, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Gibb, a dau. 

At Earl’s Shilton Parsonage, Leicestershire, 
the wife of the Rev. F. Ernest Tower, a son. 

In Margaret-st., Cavendish-sq., the wife of 
the Rev. Professor Marks, a son. 

At Denton-house, Oxon, the wife of the Rev. 
Walter Sneyd, of twins—a son and dau. 
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At Cirencester, the wife of Clement Arthur 
Thruston, esq., of Pennal Tower, Merioneth- 
shire, a son. 

At Moggerhanger, Beds., the wife of the 
Rev. N. Royds, a son. 

Dec. 11. At Streatham Rectory, the wife of 
the Rev. J. R. Nicholl, a son. 

Dec. 12, In Portugal-st., Grosvenor-square, 
Viscountess Boyle, a son. 

At St. Andries, Lady Acland Hood, a son. 

At the Old Palace, Lincoln, the wife of Wm. 
Moss, esq., a dau. 

Dec. 13. At Thorness, Isle of Wight, the 
wife of J. W. Hughes, esq., lst Battalion 8th 
(The King’s) Regt., a dau. : 

At the Rectory, Headbourne Worthy, Hants., 
the wife of the Rev. H. Sles-or, a son. 

At the Rectory, Laceby, Lincolnshire, the 
wife of the Rev. E. Hinds Knight, a son. 

At Aston Parsonage, Newport, Shropshire, 
the wife of the Rev. E. F. Ventris, a dau. 

At Hollington, near St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
the wife of Commander Peyton Blakiston, 
R.N., a son, 

Dec. 14. At Evington-place, Kent, Lady 
Honywood, a son. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Major R. J. Hay, 
Royal Horse Artillery, a son. 


Births.—Marriages. 
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At Alderholt Parsonage, Dorset, the wife of 
the Rev. R. H. E. Wix, a dau. 

Dec, 15. At Newstead Abbey, Notts., the 
wife of William Frederick Webb, esq., a dau. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of the Rev. H. T. 
Price, a dau. 

At Eton, the wife of the Rev. Wharton B. 
Marriott, a son. 

Dec. 16. At Cotgrave-place, Notts., the Hon. 
Mrs. R. Henley Eden, a son. 

At St. Mary’s, York, the wife of Wm. Wallace 
Hargrove, esq., a son. 

At Moreton Corbet Rectory, near Shrews- 
bury, the wife of the Rev. R. F. Wood, a dau. 

Dec.17. At Newdegate Rectory, the wife 
of the Hon. and Rev. Arthur Sugden, a son. 

At Wald Newton Rectory, the wife of the 
Hon. and Rev. George W. Bourke, a dau. 

Dec. 18. At the Rectory, Iwerne Courtney, 
Mrs. F. W. Maunsell, a dau. 

At Dunkerton Rectory, Bath, Mrs. Frederick 
Sowdon, a son. 

At Templemore, the wife of the Rev. Edw. 
Hillman, Chaplain to the Forces, a son. 

Dec.19. Af Brighton, the wife of Wroth 
Acland Lethbridge, esq., a son. 

Dec. 20. At the Willows, West Ham, the 
wife of Capt. Pelly, R.N., a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


May 7, 1863. In Tasmania, Sir Geo. Farmer, 
bart., to Elizabeth Amelia, only surviving dau. 
of Thos. Watson, esq., of Swansea, Glamorgan. 

Aug. 12. At Rangitikei, New Zealand, 
Hamilton Andrews, fourth son of the late Rev. 
W. Gurden Moore, Vicar of Aslackby, Lincoln- 
shire, to Maria Louisa, eldest dau. of the late 
W. R. Lumsden, esq., of Wellington. 

Aug. 27. At St. Kilda, Victoria, Frederick 
Wayne, esq., of Otago, second son of the Rev. 
W. H. Wayne, Vicar of Much Wenlock, Shrop- 
shire, to Agatha Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. George Barber, M.A., of Queens’ 
College, Cambridge. 

Sept.1. At Mussouri, Northern India, Maj. 
Henry Chad Cattley, Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour, Staff Corps, 19th Bengal Cavalry, 
third son of the Rev. Stephen Reed Cattley, 
M.A., Incumbent of St. John’s, Clapham, to 
Fanny Ellen Duff, dau. of the late J. S. Toke, 
esq., Superintending-Surgeon, Bengal Army. 

Sept. 22. At Victoria, Vancouver Island, 
Francis George, youngest son of A. Claudet, 
esq., F.R.S., of Gloucester-road, Regent’s-pk., 
to Fanny, eldest dau. of Charles Fleury, esq., 
of Weymouth, Dorset. 

Sept. 23. At Longford, Tasmania, the Rev. 
Charles R. Arthur, Chaplain of Evandale, to 
Eliza Harriet, second dau. of J. N. Stevenson, 
esq., of Perridge-house, Devon. 

Oct.7. At New Westminster, British Co- 
lumbia, Henry Spencer Palmer, Lieut. Royal 


Engineers, youngest son of the late Col. J. F. 
Palmer, Madras Army, of Bath, to Mary Jane 
Pearson, eldest dau. of the Ven. H. P. Wright, 
M.A., Archdeacon of Columbia, Chaplain to 
the Forces, and Chaplain to H.R.H. the Duke 
of Cambridge. 

Oct.8. At Victoria, Vancouver Island, Henry 
Reynolds Luard, esq., Capt. Royal Engineers, 
and third son of the late Peter Francis Luard, 
esq., M.D., of Warwick, to Caroline Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late George Leggatt, esq., of 
Guildford. 

Oct. 12. At Loodianah, Punjab, the Rev. 
John Barton, M.A., third son of the late John 
Barton, of East Leigh, Hants., to Emily, second 
dau. of the Rev. Charles Boileau Elliot, M.A., 
F.R.S., Rector of Tattingstone, Suffolk. 

Oct.17. At the Cathedral, Calcutta, Edward 
William Pittar, esq., M.A. Cantab., and of the 
Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, only son of 
Arthur Pittar, esq., Kensington-park-gardens, 
Bayswater, to Frances Maria, only dau. of Dr. 
Parke P, Lattey, of Cambridge-pl., Hyde-pk. 

At Barrackpore, John Cowie, esq., B.A. 
Cantab., to Alice Isabella, youngest dau. of 
J. B. Dickson, esq., M.D., H.M.’s Inspector- 
Gen. of Hospitals. 

At St. Peter’s, Bishop’s College, Calcutta, 
Lieut. James May, Deputy-Assistant-Quarter- 
master-General, to Sarah Maria, second dau. 
of William Boyd Buckle, esq., H.M.’s Bengal 
Civil Service. 
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Oct. 20. Henry, son of the late Gen. James 
Caulfeild, to Susan, dau. of Gen. Geo. Campbell. 

At the Cathedral, Bombay, Comm. Robinson, 
I.N., Superintendent Floating Batteries, to 
Agnes, dau. of Thomas B. Brooke, esq., late 
H.E.1.C.S., Island of St. Helena. 

Oct. 26. At Chinsurah, Bengal, Lieut. Jas. 
Knox, Adjutant lst Battn. 19th Regt., to Janet 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Charles Ross, esq. 

Oct. 26. At the Cathedral, Barbados, Peter 
Edward Hill, esq., Capt. R. A., to Emily Mary, 
second dau. of William Clarke, esq., M.D., of 
Tweedside, Barbados. 

At Sealkote, India, Thomas H. Wilson, esq., 
B.A., to Grace, only dau. of the late Rev. 
Robert Price, Vicar of Shoreham, Kent. 

Nov. 4. At Nynee Tal, N.W. Provinces, 

* Arthur P. Howell, esq., Bengal Civil Service, 
and Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, to 
Laura, fourth dau. of G. F. Russell, esq., late 
of Miltown-park, co. Dublin. 

At Penang, Edmund §. Ludlow, esq., Adjt. 
25th Regt. Madras Native Infantry, son of Col. 
Ludlow, R.E., to Jane Emily, dau. of Col. 
Ranald Macpherson, R.A., and Resident Coun- 
cillor at Singapore. 

Nov. 19. At the Bavarian Chapel, Warwick- 
street, Charles Lennox Tredcroft, esq., Capt. 
Ist. Brigade, Royal Horse Artillery, only son 
of the late Rev. Robert Tredcroft, of Tangmere, 
Sussex, to Harriette Sophia Louisa, eldest dau. 
of J. H. Woodward, esq., of Bruges. 

At All Saints’, Fulham, Tudor Lavie, esq., 
Madras Army, son of Col. Lavie, late of the 
Madras Artillery, to Emily Susan, only dau. of 
the late Rev. John Nelson, M.A., Rector of 
Peterstow, Herefordshire, and niece of Park 
Nelson, esq., of Parson’s-green, Fulham. 

At Hampstead, George Trenchard Canning, 
esq., solicitor, of Chard, Somerset, to Elizabeth 
Bithia, younger dau. of the late Rev. John 
Gunn. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, the Rev. Daniel 
Winbam, M.A., Christ College, Cambridge, 
Incumbent of Eridge, Sussex, to Eliza, youngest 
dau. of Walter S. Davidson, esq., Lowndes-sq., 
London, and great granddau. of the first Sir 
Walter Farquhar, Bart. 

Nov. 20. At Sidmouth, Lieut.-Col. Barstow, 
R.A., to Annie, eldest dau. of William Strahan, 
esq., of Sidmouth. 

Nov. 23. At Whitworth, John Wind Coates, 
esg., of Pasture-house, near Northallerton, 
Yorkshire, to Fanny Duncombe, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. Slingsby Duncombe Shafto, 
of Whitworth-park, near Durham. 

Nov. 24. At Aberdeen, the Rev. Archibald 
Hamilton Charteris, of Park Church, Glasgow, 
to Catharine Morice, elder dau. of Sir Alex- 
ander Anderson, of Blelack, Lord Provost of 
Aberdeen. 

At St. Stephen’s, Westbourne-park, Mathew 
Scanderbeg dle Rinzy, esq., of Clobenham-hall, 
co. Wexford, to Henrietta Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of the late Col. Robert Wallace, K.H.,. 
formerly of the Ist (King’s) Dragoon Guards. 

At Weston-super-Mare, the Rev. R. Louis 
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Wild, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford, son of 
William Wild, esq., of Denmark-hill, Surrey, 
to Mary, youngest dau. of Capt. D. Vaughan, 
of Quebec, Canada East. 

At the Catholic Church, Bath, and afterwards 
at St. Mary’s, Bathwick, Gilbert Arthur, e!dest 
son of the late Gilbert Abbot a Beckett, esq., 
Metropolitan Police Magistrate, to Emily, 
eldest dau. of William Hunt, esq., of Buth. 

Nov. 25. At the Catholic Church, Coughton 
Court, Warwickshire, Gerald, youngest son of 
the late Gerald Dease, esq., of Turbotston, co. 
Westmeath, to Emily, second dau. of the late 
Sir Robert Throckmorton, bart. 

At St. Peter’s Port, Guernsey, Hubert Le 
Cocq, esq., Capt. R.A., to Victoria Margaret, 
second dau. of Henry Tupper, esq., of Les 
Céties, Guernsey. 

Nov. 26. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, J. Harris, 
esq., Capt. Military Train, to Emily, eldest dau. 
of J. A. I. Smyth, esq., of St. Leonard’s, and 
Cumberland-terr., Regent’s-park, London. 

At Appleby, Walter Mainwaring, only son 
of Charles Coyney, esq., of Weston Coney, 
Staffordshire, to Susan, second dau. of George 
Moore, esq., of Appleby-hall, Leicestershire. 

At Edinburgh, Henry Jennings Bramly, esq., 
42nd Royal Highlanders, to Harriet Louisa, 
only dau. of Edward Woodford, esq., LL.D., 
H.M.’s Inspector of Schools. 

At St. Peter’s, Croydon, Edward Ernest 
Stride, esq., of the British Museum, and of 
Merton, Surrey, to Isabella, third dau. of 
William Henry Witherby, esq., of Coombe- 
lane, Croydon. 

At Salehurst, D. N. Olney, esq., of Walter’s, 
Salehurst, to Catherine Rickman, niece of 
Thos, Barton, esq., the Grove, Robertsbridge. 

Nov. 27. At Christ Church, Tunbridge Wells, 
the Rev. Thomas Godfrey Pembroke Pope, 
A.B., eldest son of the late Rev. Richard Thos. 
Pembroke Pope, A.M., of Cork, and Bron Me- 
nai, Bangor, North Wales, to Louisa Anne, 
second dau. of the late Rev. Baven Powell, 
M.A., Savilian Professor of Geometry, Oxford. 

At Charles Church, Plymouth, John 8S. R. 
Oke, esq., of Liverpool, second and only sur- 
viving son of Capt. W. W. Oke, R.N., to Helen, 
niece of John Hollyer, esq., of Champion-hill, 
Surrey. 

At St. Mary’s, Hastings, William Alfred 
Noble, esq., of Roydon-hall, West Creeting, 
Suffolk, to Mary Anne, only dau. of the late 
Joseph Lodge, esq., of Creeting-hall, in the 
same county. 

Nov. 28. At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., Francis 
Ricardo, esq., of the Friary, Old Windsor, to 
Louisa Jane, second dau. of Sir Erskine Perry. 

At Trinity Church, Paddington, Charles H. 
Clay, esq., Capt. H.M.’s Bombay Staff Corps, 
to Eleanor Isabel Agnes, only dau. of the late 
Alexander Sangster, esq., of Sussex-gardens, 
Hyde-park. 

Nov. 30. At Brougham, Westmoreland, the 
Hon. and Rev. Thomas Edwardes, to Alice 
Eleanora, eldest dau. of William Brougham, 
esq., of Brougham-hall. 
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Dec. 1. At Kidderminster, Major the Hon. 
Augustus Anson, M.P., to Amelia Maria, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. T. L. Claughton, Vicar of 
Kidderminster. 

At Hill, Gloucestershire, Frederick Henry, 
son of the Rev. Thomas and the Lady Louisa 
Cator, to Frances Sophia Vauglian, only child 
of the Rev. Sir Edward Harry Vaughan Colt, 
bart., and Lady Colt, of Hill, Gloucestershire. 

At the British Embassy, Paris, Capt. James 
Burnie Lind, Bengal Staff Corps, to Florence, 
youngest dau. of Sir John F. Davis, bart., 
K.C.B. 

At St. James-the-Less, Westminster, William 
J. Bell, esq., Hyderabad Cavalry, second son 
of Major-Gen. Bell, to Henrietta Jane, youngest 
dau, of the late R. J. Moring Grey, esq., of 
Chariton, Kent. 

At Butlers-Marston, Lancelot Zmilius Shad- 
well, late 29th Regt., eldest son of the late 
Rev. John E. Shadwell, Rector of All Saints’, 
Southampton, to Emily Helen Ingram, only 
dau. of the late Major B. Thomas, 9th Regt. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Rev. Wm. 
Peace, late Incumbent of Christ Church, Luton, 
Beds., to Mary Wedderburn, dau. of the late 
Col. Alexander Cumming, Bengal Cavalry. 

At St. Mary’s Episcopal Church, Birnam, 
Dunkeld, N.B., Thos. Ormsby Underwood, ésq., 
H.M.’s Sappers and Miners, Madras Staff Corps, 
son of Wm. Elphinstone Underwood, esq., late 
of H.M.’s Madras Civil Service, to Mary New- 
ham, only dau. of Jas. Ross, esq., of Heath-pk., 
Birnam. 

At Oswaldkirk, John, second son of the late 
Richard Hill, esq., of Thornton, to Mary Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of the late Rev. John William 
Bower, Rector of Barmston, Yorkshire. 

At Shiplake, Oxon., Wm. Dalziel, eldest son 
of Edw. Mackenzie, esq., of Fawley-court, 
Henley-on-Thames, to Mary Anna, eldest dau. 
of Henry Baskerville, esq., of Crousley-pk., 
Oxfordshire. 

At Fontmell Magna, Dorset, John Chas. Wil- 
son, esq., barrister-at-law, of Lincoln’s-inn, 
eldest son of the late Wm. Wilson, esq., to 
Elizabeth, eldest surviving dau. of the Rev. 
Robert Salkeld, Rector of Fontmell Magna. 

At Emmanuel Church, Loughborough, the 
Rev. Hen. Watson Wasse, M.A., Vicar of Prest- 
wold and Hoton, younger son of the late Rev. 
8. Wasse, sometime Vicar of Hayfield, Derby- 
shire, to Susan Emily, youngest dau. of the 
late J, E. Brooke, esq., of Hotham-house, 
Yorkshire. 

Dec.2. At St. Pancras Church, the Rev. P. 
Lamb, M.A., to Jane, second dau. of Joseph 
Wa. Walker, esq., of Francis-st., Bedford-sq. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Frederic Stocks 
Bentley, esq., now Bentley Innes, barrister-at- 
law, of the Middle Temple, to Henrietta, only 
child of the late Robert Innes, esq., of Thrum- 
ster, Caithness, N.B. 

At St. Cuthbert’s, Wells, Wm. Alexander, son 
of the late Dr. TT weeddale, R.N., to Louisa, only 

_ dau. of John Belfour Plowman, esq., J.P., 
Wells. 
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Dec. 3. At St. Stephen’s, Dublin, D. W. R. 
Buchanan, esq., eldest son of Andrew Bucha- 
nan, esq., Greenfield, Lanarkshire, to the 
Lady Kathrine Alicia Hely Hutchinson, dau. 
of the late and sister of the present Earl of 
Donoughmore. 

At Okeover, Staffordshire, S. W. Clowes, 
esq., of Broughton Old Hall, Lancashire, and 
Woodhouse Eaves, Loughborough, to the Hon. 
Adelaide Cavendish, second dau. of the late 
Lord Waterpark, of Doveridge-hall, Derbysh. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Chas. Wm. 
Paulet, esq., late Capt. 7th Hussars, son of 
the Hon. and Rev. Lord Chas, Paulet, Pre- 
bendary of Salisbury and Vicar of Welles- 
bourne, to Susan Amelia Georgina Carr Stan- 
dish, second surviving dau. of the late Wm, 
Standish Standish, esq., of Cocken-hall, Dur- 
ham, and Duxbury-pk., Lancashire. 

At St. Mary’s Episcopal Church, Glasgow, 
Capt. L, Edw. O’Connor, 76th Regt., eldest son 
of Col. L. Smyth O’Connor, C.B., Inspecting 
Field Officer, Northern District, Ireland, to 
Mary Helena de Jersey, dau. of Angus Turner, 
esq., of Glentyre, Pitcairns-house, Perthshire, 
and Glasgow. 

At Writtle, Essex, Thomas, only son of T. 
M. Usborne, esq., of Clifton, co. Cork, to 
Frances Alice, eldest dau. of J. A. Hardcastle, 
esq., M.P. for Bury St. Edmunds. 

At St. Philip’s, Granville-sq., Wm. Long, 
esq., of Amesbury, Wiltshire, to Louisa Gould, 
third dau. of the late Geo. Simon Cook, esq. 

Dec. 8. At Matfen, Northumberland, Rear- 
Adm. the Hon. Chas. G. T. B. Elliot, C.B., to 
Louise, eldest dau. of Sir Edw. Blackett, bart., 
of Matfen. ' 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Rev. Hen. 
Nele Loring, of Southwick and Boarhunt, 
Hants., eldest son of the late Adm, Sir John 
Wentworth Loring, K.C.B., K.C.H., to Jean, 
second dau. of the late Adm. Sir Chas. Sulli- 
van, bart. 

At Cattistock, Dorset, G.H. Wyndham, esq., 
Second Secretary to H.M.’s Embassy at Berlin, 
and eldest son of the Hon. Col. Wyndham, of 
Rogate-lodge, Sussex, to Charlotte Elizabeth 
Sophia, second dau. of the Hon. and Rev. W. 
H. Scott, Rector of Maiden Newton, Dorset. 

At St. John’s Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh, 
Major Tulloh, H.M.’s Indian Army, to Har- 
riet, dau. of the late Geo. Swinton, esq., B.C.S. 

Dec. 9. At St, George’s-sq., by special licence, 
the Hon. St. John Butler, second son of the 
late Lord Dunboyne, to Anne, widow of Ro- 
bert Geo. Parnther, esq., late of the Rifle Bri- 
gade, and of Grafton-st., London. 

At the residence of the bride’s father, Copen- 
hagen, Capt. Fingal Adolf Reinold von Sydow, 
second son of the late Adm. J. G. von Sydow 
(Swedish Navy), Stockholm, to Blanche, second 
dau. of Geo. Stephens, esq., F.S.A., Professor 
of Old English Literature at the- University, 
Copenhagen. 

At All Saints’, St. Pancras, William Mowbray 
Donne, M.A., son of W. Bodham Donne, esq., 
J.P., D.L. of the county of Norfolk, to Edith 
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Lucy, dau. of the late Rev. T. W. Salmon, 
M.A., Incumbent of Hopton, Suffolk. 

Dec. 10. At Ardrahan, co. Galway, the Rev. 
Wm. Christopher Templer, Rector of Burton 
Bradstock, Dorset, to Sophia Frances Shawe, 
second dau. of the late Francis Manley Shawe 
Taylor, esq., of Castle Taylor, and granddau. 
of the late Gen. Sir John Taylor, K.C.B. 

At Chester-le-Street, Henry Pottinger, esq., 
of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, second 
son of the late Lieut.-Gen. the Right Hon Sir 
Henry Pottinger, bart., G.C.B., formerly Go- 
vernor of Madras, to Mary Adeline, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. E. H. Shipperdson, of Hermitage, 
co. Durham. 

At Trinity Church, Port of Spain, Capt. C. E. 
Grogan, 14th Regt., to Edith Eliza, eldest dau. 
of the late Hon. William Eccles, of Enmore, 
Trinidad. 

At Thorne Coffin, Somersetshire, the Rev. 
Christopher G. Wheat, third son of the Rev. 
Carlos C. Wheat, Vicar of Timberland, Lincoln- 
shire, to Constance Harriette, only surviving 
dau. of Commander Charles Pearson, R.N., of 
Thorne-house. 

At Cullompton, Devon, Arthur Wellington 
Peaty, esq., of -Myddelton-square, London, 
youngest surviving son of Chas. Peaty, esq., 
formerly of Fir-grove, near Southampton, to 
Emily Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
John Knight Field, St. Stephen’s, Manchester. 

At St. Thomas’s, Winchester, the Rev. Barre 
Beresford Dowling, M.A., to Mary Ursula, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Henry George 
Wells, M.A., of Kingsworthy, Hants. 

At Bromley, Kent, the Rev. Chas. Augustus 
Solbé, Curate of St. Simon’s, Upper Chelsea, 
to Agnes Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. T. Rock Garnsey, Incumbent of Christ 
Church, Forest of Dean. 

At Grazely, Joseph, son of John Ward, esq., 
of the Manor-house, Chadlington, to Annie, 
dau, of the late Robt. Mayne Clarke, esq., of 
Cold Harbour, Oxon. 

At Annesley-park, Notts., Horatio, son of 
the late Colonel Packe, of Twyford, Norfolk, to 
Mary Anne Chaworth, dau. of the late and sister 
of the present John Chaworth Masters, esq. 

At Trinity Church, Upper Chelsea, Robert 
Hayne, esq., of Upton, Dorsetshire, to Mary 
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Anne, widow of Captain John Beardmore, of 
Uplands, Hants., and dau. of the late George 
Cooper Ridge, esq., of Mordon-park, Surrey. 

At St. Edward’s, Cambridge, Thos. Webster, 
esq., M.A., Fellow and Law Lecturer of Trinity 
College, to Julia Augusta, second dau. of Capt. 
George Davies, R.N., of Pendeen-house, Cam- 
bridge. 

Dec. 12. At South Hackney, Chas. Silvester, 
second son of C. R. Randall, esq., of Well-st., 
Havkney, to Louisa, second dau. of Thos. Ware, 
esq., of Manor-house, Mare-street, Hackney. 

Dec. 14. At St. Barnabas’ Church, Kensing- 
ton, Capt. James Stewart, Staff Officer Pen- 
sioners (late 24th Regt.), to Marianne, third 
dau. of W. H. Simpson, esq., Warwick-gardens, 
Kensington. 

Dec. 15. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Major 
James, H.M.’s Bengal Staff Corps, to Mary, 
widow of Surgeon-Major Crozier. 

At St. Thomas’s, Ryde, Lieut.-Col. C. P. 
Ibbetson, to Emily, third dau. of Wm. Henry 
Whiting, esq., late Ceylon C.S. 

At St. John’s, High-cross, Herts., the Rev. 
Arthur Henry Blunt, B.A., Lecturer of St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, third surviving son of 8S, 
Jasper Blunt, esq., of Balham, Surrey, to Jessie, 
third surviving dau. of the late Wm. Plunkett, 
esq., barrister-at-law. 

Dec. 16. At Kells, John Maunsell, esq., of 
Rockmount, Dundrum, co. Dublin, to Emily 
Roche, dau. of Archibald J. Stephens, esq., 
Q.C., LL.D., Recorder of Winchester. 

At Charleville, Edward Picton Phillips, esq., 
Haverfordwest, to Elizabeth Augusta, dau. of 
Col. Giles Vandeleur Creagh, of Cabirbane, co. 
Clare. 

At Clifton, James Buchanan Whitta, esq., 
88th Connaught Rangers, to Eliza Matilda, 
eldest dau. of the late Capt. Charles Forbes, 
17th Foot, and granddau. of Gen. Forbes, R.A. 

Dee.17. At St. Barnabas, Kensington, Clif- 
ford Parsons, esq., Capt. in H.M.’s 3rd Regt. 
(the Buffs), to Laura Olivia Babington, dau. 
of the late Rev. Benjamin Peile, of Hatfield, 
Herts. 

At Tooting, Surrey, the Rev. James W. L. 
Bowley, Chaplain of the Royal Naval School, 
Isleworth, to Maria, eldest dau. of Robert 
Johnson, esq., of Tooting. 
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FrEpErik VII., Kine oF DENMARK. 

Nov.15. In his palace of Gliicksborg, 
South Jutland, at half-past two in the 
afternoon, Frederik VII. (Carl Chris- 
tian), after a reign of 15 years and 
nearly 9 months, at the commencement 
of his 56th year. His sickness, ery- 
sipelas, carried him off very rapidly. 
He was born Oct. 6, 1808, at Amalien- 
borg in the capital, and was the son of 
King Christian VIII., by his first wife, 
the Princess Charlotte Frederike of 
Mecklenborg-Schwerin. 

This King, who will long be called in 
Denmark both the Great and the Good, 
was the last man of the Oldenborg 
House, and a new dynasty now suc- 
ceeds him, the German House of Prince 
Christian of Gliicksborg-Beck. The 
late sovereign was beloved by all ranks 
of his people, and his death has thrown 
a deep gloom over his country: for he 
was in heart and soul thoroughly Danish 
and Scandinavian. He was warmly at- 
tached to the Commons, but was the 
friend of all classes, among whom he 
mixed quietly and simply at all times; 
and he was at the head of that popular 
movement which changed Denmark from 
a state vegetating for centuries under 
a so-called paternal despotism to the 
life and vigour and glory of a really 
free constitutional monarchy. It was in 
this spirit that he chose his royal motto, 
Folkets Kjerlighed er min Styrke 
(The People’s Love is my Strength); 
and he lived and died to defend and de- 
velope the splendid charter which he 
had conferred on his land. The waves 
of reaction beat upon him in vain. 
Intrigue and sophism had no power 
over him. He firmly respected his oath, 
and he honestly nursed public liberty. 


In his youth (1826—1828) Prince 
Frederik travelled through Germany 
and Switzerland, passing more than a 
year in Geneva, Italy, and the south of 
France; and on his return he married, 
Nov. 1, 1828, Vilhelmine Marie, King 
Frederik VI.’s youngest daughtef, but 
he was separated from her in 1837. In 
1834 he traversed Iceland; he was some 
years in Fredericia as commandant and 
chief of an infantry regiment, and there- 
upon occupied an official station in Fyen. 
As Crown Prince he visited Scotland 
and the Feroes in 1844, and at his 
father’s death he ascended the throne, 
Jan. 20, 1848. 

Frederick VII. commenced his reign 
by quashing all the prosecutions which 
the Chancery of the day had instituted 
for political offences ; and on the 28th of 
January he issued a royal rescript pro- 
mising a free constitution for the whole 
monarchy. But in the meantime “ Sles- 
vig-Holsteinism” had gradually grown 
from the dream and plot of a few in- 
terested and ambitious intriguers into 
a powerful open conspiracy, assisted 
by Prussia, which wished to seize the 
valuable harbours and rich districts 
of the southern part of the state. 
This movement was urged on, on the 
one hand, by the propaganda of the 
German cabinets, always ready to grasp 
and Germanize foreign lands while op- 
pressing their own, thus diverting the 
Germans from inward reforms; and, on 
the other, by the feverish spirit excited 
by the French Revolution of 1830. Thus, 
only nine weeks after ascending the 
throne, the new King saw himself in- 
volved in a war for life and death 
against an unexampled outbreak of 
treachery, cunning, falsehood, and re- 
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volt.. On the 18th of March, 1848, the 
provincial deputies of Slesvig and of 
Holstein were assembled in Rendsborg, 
and agreed to send a deputation to the 
King with an address, demanding the 
union of Slesvig and of Holstein under 
one government, and that Slesvig should 
be delivered over as a member to the 
German Confederation. But on the 
20th there was a great meeting of the 
citizens in the Danish capital, and an 
immense assembly, headed by the Mayor 
and magistrates, went to the King’s 
palace (Christiansborg) to ask for a new, 
and liberal, and national Ministry. This 
wish had been fulfilled ere it was thus 
formufated, and on the 24th was formed 
the first constitutional and responsible 
cabinet that the kingdom had seen for 
more than three hundred years. This 
was followed by the famous Danish 
Ground-law, or Free Constitution, signed 
by the King on the 5th of June, 1849, 
after long discussions in a free assembly 
of deputies and of members chosen by 
the Crown, to whose nobie work the 
King gave the force of law. This Ground- 
law is largely copied from that of Eng- 
land, and has been productive of im- 
mense benefits in every direction, Den- 
mark having since then progressed 
wonderfully, improvements having been 
made, political and material, on every 
hand; and it now possesses the same 
general rights and liberties, full re- 
ligious liberty included, as England 
itself. 

During the revolutionary war King 
Frederik stood fast by his people, and 
succeeded in preserving his Danish pro- 
vince of Slesvig from the German in- 
vaders, while at the same time he bold- 
ly defended the freedom of the state. 
During the efforts of late years to force 
on the nation an absurd and imprac- 
ticable “whole-state” government, he 
still resisted all attempts to reach that 
object by restoring despotism, and when 
this whole-state scheme fell to pieces of 
itself, resisted by both the Danes in 
Denmark and the Germans in Holstein 
and Lauenborg, he laid before the Rigs- 
raad a new law, for drawing still tighter 


the bands between the Danish parts of 
the realm, the kingdom proper, and the 
Danish Duchy of South Jutland (or 
Slesvig). This bill has since been signed 
and accepted by the new king, Chris- 
tian IX, 

King Frederik’s second marriage was 
with Princess Caroline of Mecklenborg- 
Strelitz (1841—1846). His third wife 
was a private person, the Countess Dan- 
ner, and his union with her (Aug. 7, 
1850) was therefore morganatic. 

The late King had no shining talents, 
but he had a good clear understanding, 
and easily made himself master of what 
interested him. Like his royal father 
he was an excellent antiquary, but, 
unlike him, he studied and collected 
chiefly the remains and antiquities of 
his own land, and of the Scandinavian 
races. His private museum was very 
large and rich, and it is hoped that 
his precious collections will find their 
way to the Danish state. By the 
unhappy fire in Frederiksborg Palace 
a choice part of his private museum 
was consumed. But most of the best 
pieces were copied or engraved, and he 
spared no expense in making good his 
loss. And he was no mere theoretic 
lover of old-lore. He had his own pri- 
vate workshops, and was very clever 
with his fingers. He also personally 
took part in explorations and diggings. 
He superintended the openings of the 
royal graves at Ringsted, the grand 
grave-mounds of King Gorm and Queen 
Thyre at Jellinge, the remarkable moss- 
finds at Nydam and elsewhere, and fifty 
other such exhumations, and his opinion 
on practical points was always worth 
having. Almost his last hours were 
spent in superintending the great moss- 
find diggings in South Jutland. And his 
only attempt with the pen was on an 
antiquarian subject: we allude to the 
paper read by him at the meeting of 
the Royal Society of Northern Anti- 
quaries in 1857, on the means adopted 
by our forefathers for constructing their 
massive stone-kists. This memoir, the 
best yet written on this subject, has 
been translated into English, French, 
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German, and half-a-dozen other lan- 
guages, and is therefore known to our 
readers. The Danish original appeared 
in the Transactions of the Northern So- 
ciety of Antiquaries. 

As might be expected, King Frederik 
gave largely to public and private anti- 
quarian societies, helped and protected 
antiquarian efforts, personally presided 
at the annual meetings of the Northern 
Antiquaries, which were held in his own 
palace (Christiansborg), and at these re- 
unions conversed freely, and affably, and 
instructively with the Fellows who hap- 
pened to be present, often discoursing 
on some rare article from his own col- 
lection. He was always “at home” 
when people had anything for sale too 
expensive for the purse of our friend 
Councillor Thomsen, the zealous chief 
of the great Northern Museum, but 
often such purchases came at last as 
gifts from the King into the delighted 
Thomsen’s hands. Hence the rapidity 
with which he brought together his rich 
private museum, and hence the happy 
influence he excited all over Denmark 
in favour of protecting and preserving 
the national monuments. His death is 
a great blow to Denmark also in this 
direction. But the example which he 
thus set through all his life to crowned 
heads, as well as to simple peasants, 
cannot but produce lasting and most 
beneficial fruits. Both freemen and 
archeologists will ever remember him 
with gratitude. His merits will live 
when his faults are forgotten. He loved 
Old Denmark, and was the bosom-friend 
of King Carl XV. of Sweden and Nor- 
way; and “love covers a multitude of 
sins.” 


Lorp ELGIN AND KINCARDINE. 


Nov. 20. At Dhurumsala,in Cashmere, 
aged 52, Lord Elgin and Kincardine, 
P.C.K.T., &., Viceroy of India. 

The deceased, James Bruce, eighth 
Earl of Elgin and twelfth Earl of Kin- 
ecardine (formerly Ambassador to the 
Sublime Porte, and the collector of the 
Elgin marbles now in the British Mu- 
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seum), was the eldest son of Thomas, 
seventh Earl, by his second marriage, with 
Elizabeth, daughter of James Towns- 
hend Oswald, Esq., of Dunnikier, co. Fife, 
and was born in London on the 20th of 
July, 1811. He was educated at Eton, 
and from Eton he went to Christ Church, 
where he was a fellow collegian with Sir 
George Lewis, Lord Dalhousie, Lord 
Canning, and Mr. Gladstone. He was 
of the First Class in classics in 1832, and 
subsequently hé became a Fellow of 
Merton College, being then known in 
his father’s lifetime as Lord Bruce. In 
1841 he entered Parliament as member 
for Southampton, and as a supporter of 
Sir Robert Peel; and in the same year 
he succeeded to the Earldom, which 
being a Scotch peerage did not interfere 
with his seat in the Lower House; but 
this he resigned in 1842, on being ap- 
pointed to the Governor-Generalship of 
Jamaica. 

When difficulties presented themselves 
in Canada, Lord Elgin was selected, 
in 1846, as the best man to grapple with 
the position of affairs in that colony. 
He carried out in Canada the conciliatory 
policy of his father-in-law, Lord Durham, 
and by preserving a neutrality between 
parties, by developing the resources of 
the country, agricultural and com- 
mercial, and by seeking in every pos- 
sible way to study the wishes of the 
colonists, he, in a reign that extended 
over eight years, did more than any man 
to quell discontent and to knit the Ca- 
nadian provinces closely to the mother 
country. His services were rewarded 
in 1849 by his being raised to the British 
peerage as Baron Elgin of Elgin. 

From Canada Lord Elgin was trans- 
ferred to China as Special Ambassador : 
and, while on his way to that empire, 
he learnt by a communication from Earl 
Canning, that Calcutta, in consequence 
of the sudden outbreak of the Indian 
mutiny, was in a state of consternation ; 
and he at once took the decided step of 
landing the troops intended for China 
in order that they might take part in 
the suppression of the rebellion. He 
passed on to China, and though, by this 
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weakening of his force his progress was 
delayed, yet in the end he succeeded in 
his aims; he saw Canton taken, and he 
negotiated the important treaty of Tien- 
tsin with the Celestials, which forms the 
basis of our present relations with them. 
This was a great triumph, and though 
there had been much bitter contention 
as to the policy of Lord Palmerston in 
prosecuting the Chinese war, yet its suc- 
cessful issue seemed to gratify all parties 
alike. 

In the summer of 1859 Lord Elgin 
became a member of Lord Palmerston’s 
Cabinet, with the duties of Postmaster- 
General. His brother, Mr. Bruce, had 
been appointed Envoy in China, and in 
accordance with the treaty he ought to 
have been received in Pekin. Access to 
the capital, however, was refused to him, 
save on conditions which were considered 
derogatory to the British representative, 
and when the rights secured by treaty 
were insisted on, there ensued the dis- 
aster of the Peiho. Forthwith, in 1860, 
Lord Elgin was despatched once more to 
sustain the English authority, and he 
thoroughly fulfilled his mission by enter- 
ing Pekin in state, and compelling the 
submission of the Celestial chiefs. 

Scarcely had he gained this triumph 
than he was appointed to succeed Lord 
Canning as Governor-General of India. 
In this position he was unceasing in his 
exertions for the development of the 
great resources of that wide territory, 
and it is much owing to his judicious 
arrangements that India has taken a 
start in improvement, the firstfruits of 
which are seen in the large and in- 
creasing quantities of cotton which are 
now being received from that coun- 
try. He provoked no contests, and at- 
tempted no acquisition of territory, but 
maintained external peace, and promoted 
internal and material prosperity. 

In the autumn of 1863, Lord Elgin 
started on a tour of inspection of the 
north of India, with the intention of 
visiting Cashmere. Lady Elgin accom- 
panied him, as did the Secretaries and 
other Government officials. On the 13th 
of November he incurred an unwonted 
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degree of fatigue by ascending on foot 
one of the Himalayan passes, and was 
almost immediately seized by illness, 
which compelled him to take to his bed, 
ata secluded hamlet, called Dhurumsala, 
and he never recovered. The “ Bombay 
Times” thus describes the course of 
events during the short remainder of 
his life :— 

“The Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India died at two o’clock a.M. on the 
20th of November, at Dhurumsala, in 
the valley of Cashmere. Up to the 19th 
his Lordship was quite conscious, fully 
aware of his state, and perfectly com- 
posed. He made every earthly prepa- 
ration for his departure. He made his 
will; gave injunctions that he should 
be buried at Dhurumsala; directed Col. 
Strachey to design a tomb for his re- 
mains; approved of the design when 
submitted to him; dictated the words 
of the telegrams that he ordered to be 
despatched to England, conveying the 
expression of his duty to his Queen, and 
the request that Her Majesty would ap- 
point his successor; gave instructions 
respecting the return of his family to 
England ; took leave of his family, and 
waited till his end came. His death is 
a great loss to the British empire: to 
British India, at such a time as the 
present, it is a loss which seems irre- 
parable.” 


In reference to his death the “ Times” 
remarks :— 

“When he accepted the post his 
friends remembered how the two pre- 
vious Governors, his college friends, had 
suffered from the severity of their la- 
bours in an oppressive climate. It was 
felt at the same time that so much mis- 
fortune must have its interval of bright- 
ness, and it was hoped that Lord Elgin 
might escape. He has, however, fallen 
in harness; but he has had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing India grow‘in prosperity 
under his rule, and hold out expectations 
which for years past we have not dared 
to entertain. All through his life he 
was successful in his undertakings, and 
he was successful at the last. He owed 
that success not so much to great genius 
as to good sense, to social tact, and to 
a love of hard, steady work.” 


Lord Elgin was twice married. By 
Elizabeth Mary, daughter of C. L. Cum- 
ming Bruce, of Rose-isle, co. Sterling, 
M.P., whom he married April 22, 1841, 
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he has left a daughter, Lady Elma, born 
June 19, 1842; her Ladyship died in 
childbed, June 7, 1843, whilst Lord 
Elgin was Governor of Jamaica. He 
married, secondly, Nov. 7, 1846, Lady 
Mary Louisa Lambton, eldest surviving 
daughter of John George, first Earl of 
Durham. He is succeeded by Victor 
Alexander, Lord Bruce, born May 16, 
1849; and leaves also the Hon. Robert 
Bruce, born Dec. 4, 1851, Hon. Fred. 
John, born Sept. 16, 1854, and Lady 
Louisa Elizabeth, born in 1856. Another 
son, the Hon. Charles, born April 27, 
1853, died June 12, 1863. 


Viscount MIDLETON. 


Dec. 16. At Peperharrow Park, near 
Godalming, aged 72, Viscount Midleton. 

The deceased, Charles Brodrick, sixth 
Viscount Midleton, Baron Brodrick of 
Ireland, and Baron Brodrick of Great 
Britain, was born at Cahirmone, Sept. 
14, 1791, and was the eldest son of 
the Hon. and Most Rev. Charles Brod- 
rick, Archbishop of Cashel, by Mary, 


daughter of the Right Rev. Richard 


Woodward, Bishop of Cloyne. He was 
educated at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated M.A. in 
1812. He was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1819, and succeeded his 
cousin in the peerage in 1848. He 
married, May 5, 1825, the Hon. Emma 
Stapleton, third daughter of Thomas, 
22nd Lord Le Despenser, by whom he 
leaves two daughters, the Hon. Mary 
Emma Brodrick, born Feb. 20, 1826, 
and the Hon. Albinia Frances, born 
May 15, 1831, who married, Sept. 30, 
1850, Alexander S. Leslie Melville, Esq. 
His Lordship is succeeded in the title 
and estates by his brother, the Hon. 
and Very Rev. William John Brodrick, 
Dean of Exeter, who married, first, 
March 6, 1824, Lady Anne Elizabeth 
Brudenell, eldest daughter of the sixth 
Earl of Cardigan, and relict of the 
Hon. John Perceval; she died without 
issue, Nov. 24 of the same year. He 
married, secondly, March 31, 1829, the 
Hon. Harriet Brodrick, fourth daughter 
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of the fourth Viscount Midleton. He 
was raised to the rank of a Viscount’s 
son by Royal warrant in 1849. 


Lorp CHESHAM. . 

Nov. 10. At his residence, Grosvenor- 
square, aged 70, the Right Hon. Lord 
Chesham. 

The deceased, Charles Compton Caven- 
dish, was the fourth son of George 
Augustus Henry, first Earl of Burling- 
ton (second son of William, fourth Duke 
of Devonshire), by Lady Elizabeth 
Compton, daughter of Charles, seventh 
Earl of Northampton. He was born on 
the 28th of August, 1793. He married, 
on the 18th of June, 1814, Lady Cathe- 
rine Susan Gordon, eldest: daughter of 
George, ninth Marquis of Huntly, who 
survives him. He was for many years 
a member of the House of Commons, 
having sat in that assembly from 1820 
till his elevation to the House of Lords 
in January, 1858, under the title of 
Baron Chesham of Chesham, co. Bucks. 
He represented Newtown, Hants., from 
1820 to 1826; was returned, for Yar- 
mouth, Isle of Wight, in 1831, and in 
1832 was elected for the eastern division 
of Sussex, which he represented up to 
1841; for Youghal, from 1841 to 1847, 
when he was returned for the county of 
Bucks., and continued one of its repre- 
sentatives, in conjunction with Mr. Du 
Pré and Mr. Disraeli, until he was 
created a peer. 

His Lordship is succeeded in his title 
by his only son, the Hon. Wm. George 
Cavendish, M.P., and Captain 2nd Derby 
Militia, who was born Oct. 20, 1815, 
and married, July 24, 1849, Henrietta 
Frances, daughter of the Rt. Hon. W. 
Sebright Lascelles and Lady Caroline 
Lascelles, by whom he has a family of 
three sons and three daughters. The 
late peer had also two daughters: Susan 
Sophia, born: March 1, 1817, married in 
1837 to Thomas Brand, Esq., now Lord 
Dacre; and Harriet Elizabeth, born 
Nov. 25, 1820, married to the Earl of 
Strafford. 
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Srm F. E. Scort, Barr. , 

Nov. 21. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
aged 39, Sir Francis Edward Scott, 
Bart., of Great Barr Hall, near Bir- 
mingham. 

The deceased gentleman, who united 
in himself two baronetcies (deriving one 
at his birth as the heir of his maternal 
grandfather), was the eldest son of the 
late Sir Edward Dolman Scott, M.P., 
by Catharine Juliana, eldest daughter 
and co-heir of the late Sir Hugh Bate- 
man, Bart., of Hastington Hall, Derby- 
shire, and was born in 1824. He was 
educated at Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he took his B.A. degree in 1845, 
succeeded his father in the Scott baro- 
netcy in 1851, and in 1854 married 
Mildred Anne, eldest daughter of Sir 
William E. Cradock Hartopp, Bart., of 
Four-Oaks Park, Worcestershire, by 
whom he leaves issue Edward William 
Dolman (now Sir Edward), born 1854; 
Arthur Douglas, born 1860, and three 
daughters. 

From a notice in the “ Birmingham 
Daily Post” of Nov. 24, 1863, we bor- 
row the following judicious estimate of 
the life and character of the deceased :— 

“The precarious state of Sir F. E. 
Scott’s health had long been known, 
even beyond the circle of his own rela- 
tives and personal friends: bit it had 
been somewhat confidently hoped that 
cowplete cessation from mental labour, 
and residence in a warm climate, in 
conjunction with the more active reme- 
dies prescribed by his medical advisers, 
would enable him to regain sufficient 
health and strength to follow out that 
career of usefulness which lay open to 
him, and for which he was so eminently 
fitted. ‘These auticipations, unhappily, 
were not to be realized, and his death 
has deprived us of one whom we could 
ill spare, and whose knowledge, willing- 
ness, and ability we could ill afford to 
lose. 

“For Sir Francis Scott was fitted for 
peculiar work. He was a student and 
a lover of Art. Gifted naturally with 
a warm love for the beautiful, and a keen 
appreciation of its holiness and delight- 
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fulness, he had so made Art his parti- 
cular study and occupation that he was 
eminently qualified to judge, to teach, 
and to advise in all those numerous Art 
questions which. are pressed more and 
more upon the public notice every day. 
And not only did he possess this special 
knowledge, together with the ability to 
use it aright, but he was always ready 
and willing to give others the benefit of 
it, whether for private or for public 
service. There can be no doubt that had 
his life and health been spared, his pre- 
sidency of the School of Art in this 
town, which he held for a few months 
only, would have proved very greatly 
and lastingly to our advantage. For he 
was deeply impressed with the necessity 
of Art Education. He was fully alive 
to the one-sidedness and incompleteness 
of the plan followed by all our Govern- 
ment Schools of Art. He knew what 
was or was not essential, and while his 
natural courage rendered him prompt 
to speak in defence of that which he felt 
to be the right course, his habitual cour- 
tesy prevented his opinions being uttered 
in a manner offensive to his antagonists ; 
and his position, joined to his known and 
recognised qualifications, secured atten- 
tion and gave weight to his arguments. 

“In all the Art questions which of 
late years have been brought before the 
notice of Parliament, he took the greatest 
interest. On the vexed questions of the 
Government offices he worked long and 
well*, and on all such matters as the 
management of the Art collections at 
Kensington, the acquisitions to the Na- 
tional Gallery, and other kindred topics, 
his option was sought by those who, 
called upon to decide, yet felt their own 
inability to judge. 

“His long years of residence on the 
Continent, and particularly in Italy, 
fitted him peculifrly for some of the 
offices he was called upon to fill, and as 
an active member of the Council of the 
Arundel Society—that most useful of 
all Art societies—his special knowledge 





* For a notice of an able pamphlet by him 
on this question, see Gent. Mac., Sept. 1860, 
p. 306. 
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of Italian Art was found exceedingly 
valuable. He contributed largely to the 
Copying Fund, by which so many of the 
frescoes of the earliest and greatest 
Italian painters are being rescued from 
total loss and oblivion ; and not content 
with this, Sir Francis himself gave large 
commissions to the Italian artists em- 
ployed by the committee, and.at his sole 
expense copies of an important series of 
frescoes were made and transmitted to 
England. 

“ He was a contributing visitor to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects ; 
he was for a time President of our local 
Archeolgical Society ; and it has already 
been mentioned that he was President 
of the Government School of Art in this 
town, and it was during his term of 
office that the first prizes were offered 
to the students for designs for Art 
manufactures, Sir Francis himself setting 
the first example—a work which he fol- 
lowed up by establishing a students’ 
prize of £10 a-year in connection with 
the Royal Institute of Architects. He 
was also actively connected with the 
Architectural Museum first formed in 
Cannon-row, Westminster, and after- 
wards removed to South Kensington. 
In short, no project connected with the 
advancement, or formed to promote the 
interest, of Art, could ever fail to se- 
cure Sir Francis’s sympathy and active 
co-operation, 

“Apart from his special care for art, 
he was ready to assist in any well-con- 
sidered scheme for the general advan- 
tage of his countryman. It will doubt- 
less be in the remembrance of many 
that he was one of the earliest pro- 
moters of the Midland Institute, that 
he assisted in its formation, and laboured 
in its advancement. To him, amongst 
other merits, it is owing that the build- 
ing in which the Institute is housed is 
in any way worthy of the town; and 
he himself undertook, and carried to 
a successful issue, a canvass for sub- 
scriptions, by which the burden of the 
building debt was removed. He also 
served on the Council, and officiated as 
President. 

Gent. Mac. 1864, Vor. I, 
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“ Again, when the attempt was made 
to purchase Aston Hall and a portion of 
the Park for the use of the town, Sir 
Francis gave up his time, his energy, 
and his money for the furtherance of 
the project, and fearfully overworked 
himself in so doing. He fitted up the 
room now called “Sir Francis Scott’s 
Room,” at his sole expense, enriching 
it with a complete collection of the 
Arundel Society’s publications, copies of 
ancient works of art, and casts, the 
whole being arranged under his super- 
intendence, and in accordance with his 
instructions. 

“ Although he took no apparently 
prominent part in political life, he was 
known to be a zealous and consistent 
Liberal. He had no seat in Parliament, 
and although he was pressed to contest 
Birmingham at the last election, he 
steadily refused to act in antagonism to 
Mr. Bright. He was also named as one 
of the probable candidates for North 
Warwickshire, in conjunction with Sir 
Thomas Skipwith. 

“Of his private character much need 
not be said here. Those who knew him 
most valued him the most; but even 
those who knew him but slightly could 
not fail to recognise in him a type of 
the best Englishman—in all out-door 
sports active, energetic, and skilled, but 
in no sense of the word a mere sports- 
man. True, upright, and honourable, 
no word of his required any one to cer- 
tify it; no deed of his could reflect 
shame upon the doer. Open-hearted 
and liberal, ready to help, quick to 
praise, a warm friend, a noble adversary, 
Sir Francis has left to his young children 
the glorious inheritance of a good and 
an unsullied name.” 


JACOB GRIMM. 

Sept. 20. At Berlin, aged 78, Jacob 
Grimm, a renowned philologist. 

The deceased (the last of the Brothers 
Grimm, so well known as the authors of 
the great German Dictionary) was born 
at Steinau, in Hesse Cassel, on the 4th 
of January, 1785. His father was a 


a 
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jurist and magistrate, in narrow circum- 
stances, but the brothers Jacob and 
William were sent to the University of 
Marburg by their aunt, and they were 
through life associated in their studies 
and labours. Where Jacob was a pro- 
fessor, William had also his class. Where 
Jacob was a librarian, there William was 
sub-librarian. If Jacob lost his place, 
William resigned his. From youth to 
age they had all things in common— 
books, money, and dwelling. They 
studied together and wrote together on 
the same works till their respective 
shares could hardly be distinguished in 
the great result of the united task, and 
the “ Brothers Grimm” became a recog- 
nised duality in literature. In 1806 
Jacob was a clerk in the bureau of the 
Hessian Secretary of War, and when 
Hesse was incorporated in the new 
kingdom of Westphalia, he became 
keeper of the private library of the new 
monarch, who cared little for books, and 
never made any demand for his services. 
Thus for five years, from 1808 till 1813, 
Jacob Grimm was virtually possessor of 
the royal library, which had been seized 
from the Elector, and read and studied 
in it to his heart’s content. He worked 
among the books (on his own account) 
indefatigably, as he always did, to the 
subsequent advantage of the world. It 
was in this period he published one of 
his earliest works, “On Old German 
Poetry.” 

In 1813, when the kingdom of West- 
phalia was swept away and the Elector 
was restored, Grimm’s connection with 
the library took another turn. The 
French, on their departure, carried the 
Elector’s library to Paris. Thither 
Grimm was sent, as Secretary of Lega- 
tion, charged with the special mission 
of reclaiming the volumes, and the li- 
brary was returned as part of the great 
restitution on which the Allies insisted 
in 1814. Subsequently both Jacob and 
William were retained in charge of it; 
but in 1829 they removed to Géttingen, 
where Jacob was appointed professor, 
and William sub-librarian of the Uni- 
versity. The former was one of the 
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seven professors who, in 1837, signed 
the protest against the measures taken 
by the late King of Hanover (the Duke 
of Cumberland) to abrogate the consti- 
tution. He was consequently dismissed 
from his post, and banished the king- 
dom, William had, of course, signed 
the protest also, and fullowed his bro- 
ther. They lived, working together, in 
Cassel till 1841, when the late King of 
Prussia invited them to Berlin. There 
they were both appointed professors, and 
continued to reside for the remainder of 
their lives. Jacob Grimm’s greatest 
work was his “German Grammar.” On 
that his fame will last so long as the 
German language endures. William 
Grimm was the author of many works 
beside those in which he assisted his 
brother, and he edited several reprints of 
old German poems of the Middle Ages; 
but the greater philological works be- 
long to Jacob. Grimm’s “Children’s 
Tales,” and the German “ Dictionary,” 
left incomplete, were avowedly the re- 
sult of their combined efforts. 

Jacob Grimm’s immense acquirements 
as a philologist were united to poetic 
feeling and genius, that sympathized 
thoroughly with any form of national 
legend and tradition. His erudition had 
nothing dry or repelling. He loved old 
song and story, and had a keen percep- 
tion of their value as “drifts” floated 
down from distant periods. He was an 
unwearied collector of all the tales and 
legends he could gather in the most re- 
mote districts of Germany, and his Kin- 
der und Haus Mahrchen have carried his 
name into circles that his scientific in- 
vestigations of languages would never 
have reached. There are three or four 
English translations of the Tales, that 
have wonderfully extended the frontiers 
of what was formerly recognised as 
fairy-land. 

For his native language Grimm had an 
affectionate reverence, and he did stout 
battle for the purity of its words and 
idioms; but in what may be called the 
external fashions of German writers and 
printers he was a zealous reformer. He 
wished to break down the fences of 
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needless difficulty that keep German out 
of European circulation by adbering to 
the exploded black-letter in books and 
the monkish handwriting for manu- 
script. Against this double disguise of 
his language Grimm constantly pro- 
tested by teaching and example. He 
printed all his great works in Roman 
letters, he suppressed the capitals for 
every noun, and wrote in the hand a 
foreign correspondent could read with- 
out a special training. He reformed 
the absurd usage to the extent of his 
power, and it increases our estimate of 
him that, being the most learned of 
Germans, he was also in this point the 
most free from prejudice. 


Rev. THomas James, M.A. 

Oct. 18. At Theddingworth, Leices- 
tershire, aged 54, the Rev. Thos. James, 
M.A., Vicar of that parish and of Sibber- 
toft, Northamptonshire, a Rural Dean, 
and Hon. Canon of Peterborough. 

The deceased was the second son of 
Thomas James, Esq., an eminent medi- 
cal man at Croydon, and he was born 
in that town in Feb. 1809. At the age 
of 13 he was sent to Eton; in 1826 he 
went to the University of Glasgow, and 
in 1829 he removed to Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he took honours in the 
Second Class in Literis Humanioribus, 
B.A. 1832, M.A. 1835. In 1832 he be- 
came Assistant Master at the Charter- 
house, under Dr. Saunders, the present 
Dean of Peterborough; and in 1836 he 
entered holy orders, and became Curate 
to Bishop Bagot at Blithfield. He was 
afterwards his Lordship’s Chaplain, and 
was collated by him to the Vicarage of 
Sibbertoft in 1838. To Theddingworth 
he was presented in 1842, by John 
Cooke, Esq., of Hothorpe Hall. The 
Bishop of Peterborough collated him 
to an honorary canonry in 1852, and 
appointed! him a Rural Dean. 

Mr. James was distinguished at once 
by very superior talents, by most ami- 
able and captivating manners, and by 
a spirit of earnest benevolence. As 
Honorary Corresponding Secretary of 
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the Northamptonshire Architectural So- 
ciety he worked incessantly to promote 
its objects and its success. At the 
meetings of the Associated Architectural 
Societies he had read many valuable 
papers on various subjects, but that on 
which he entered with the greatest zeal 
was the improvement of the dwellings 
of agricultural labourers. As long ago 
as 1849 he read a paper upon this sub- 
ject before the Northamptonshire Ar- 
chitectural Society ; and about two years 
since an influential audience at the Ken- 
sington Museum listened to his views, 
which were then illustrated by nume- 
rous designs. He also contributed some 
articles on this favourite theme to the 
* Quarterly Review.” 

He wrote the excellent article on 
Northamptonshire which appeared in 
the “Quarterly Review;” and when 
the Archeological Institute met at Pe- 
terborough in 1861, he read what might 
be termed a second edition of the same, 
our report of which will be found in the 
Magazine for Sept. 1861, p. 263. 

He was also translator of sop’s 
Fables, which has reached more than 
thirty editions. 

He was joint editor with the Rev. 
J. H. Bigge of the Peterborough Dio- 
cesan Church Calendar, an elaborate 
work of reference, of which the second 
annual volume has just been issued. 

In 1861, in compliance with the wish 
of the Oakham Literary Institute, he 
read in the ancient County Hall an in- 
teresting lecture on Gothic Architec- 
ture, with especial reference to the his- 
tory and arrangement of the Church 
and Castle Hall of Oakham. 

In the same year he preached the 
sermon in Peterborough Cathedral at 
the festival of parish choirs. 

For the recent annual meeting of the 
Leicestershire Architectural and Arche- 
ological Society at Kibworth, he had, 
in company with the Rev. J. H. Hill, 
Rector of Cranoe, examined the churches 
which were to be visited, with the in- 
tention of describing them to the ex- 
cursionists; but his fatal disease had 
shewn such alarming symptoms before 
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the day arrived, that he handed his 
notes to the Rev. E. Trollope, F.S.A., 
the Hon. Secretary of the Lincoln Dio- 
cesan Society. 

This excellent and amiable man died, 
after an illness of a few months, from 
cancer in the stomach. He was un- 
married. 


Mr. WELD, oF LULWORTH. 

Oct.19. At Lulworth Castle, Dor- 
setshire, aged 86, Joseph Weld, Esq. 

The deceased, who was the head of 
a very ancient family, which has under 
all circumstances maintained the faith 
of the Roman Catholic Church, was 
born on the 27th of January, 1777, and 
was the third son of Mr. Thomas Weld, 
of Lulworth (the founder of Stonyhurst 
College), by Mary, eldest daughter of 
Sir John Stanley Massey Stanley, of 
Hooton. He was the third"*thild out 
of sixteen. His eldest brother, Thomas, 
on the death of his wife in 1815, took 
orders in the Church of Rome, and be- 
came a bishop in partibus in England 
for some time, till the ill-health of his 
only child, the wife of Lord Clifford, of 
Chudleigh, induced him to go to Italy. 
In 1829 Pope Pius VIII. made him 
a cardinal—the first English cardinal 
since the pontificate of Clement IX. 
Cardinal Weld transferred his estates to 
his brother, and thus it came to pass 
that Mr. Joseph Weld received the 
exiled royal family of France in August, 
1830; the King and his suite remained 
there some days, until their removal to 
Holyrood House. Lulworth Castle had 
previously been visited by Royalty, as 
by James I., Charles II., James IL, 
George III., and George IV. (when 
Prince of Wales), and during the war 
with France it afforded a shelter to 
a considerable number of refugees, espe- 
cially ecclesiastics. 

Cardinal Weld died in April, 1837, 
and Mr. Joseph Weld then became the 
head of the family. He had married, 
November 23, 1802, the Hon. Elizabeth 
Charlotte, daughter of Charles Philip, 
sixteenth Lord Stourton, by whom he 
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had issue three sons and two daughters. 
He is succeeded in his estates by his 
eldest son, Edward Joseph, born in 1806, 
and married in 1838 to Ellen Caroline, 
daughter of Sir Bourchier Wray. His 
second son is Mr. Thomas Weld-Blun- 
dell, who succeeded to the Blundell pro- 
perty in Lancashire. 

Mr. Weld was a Catholic, but he was 
most liberal and tolerant to others, and 
he scorned to take advantage of his 
wealth and position for purposes of pro- 
selytism. His tenantry never felt any 
such pressure, and it was known through- 
out his estates that the word and the 
honour of “Weld of Lulworth” were 
pledged to abstinence from interference 
with the belief of others. He was a most 
liberal landlord, a constant benefactor to 
the poor without any distinction of creed, 
and an active promoter of the sports be- 
fitting a country gentleman. He was also 
the owner of the “ Alarm” yacht, which 
he navigated himself until very late in 
life, and having practical knowledge and 
real liking for the sea, he was always 
very fortunate in the construction and 
sailing of his vessels, so that his success 
in the many contests in which his yachts 
have been engaged was proverbial. 


Wittiam Cusirt, Esq., M.P. 

Oct. 28. At Penton Lodge, near An- 
dover, aged 72, William Cubitt, Esq., 
M.P. for that borough. 

The deceased, who was the son of 
Jonathan Cubitt, Esq., was born at 
Buxton, in Norfolk, in 1791. In 1814 
he married Elizabeth, second daughter 
of William Scarlett, Esq., of the same 
county: she died in 1854, In early 
youth he served for a short time in 
the navy, but subsequently became a 
builder, and for many years carried on 
that business on a large scale at Gray’s 
Inn Road. He was elected Sheriff of 
London and Middlesex in 1847, and 
Alderman of Langbourne Ward, in the 
City of London, in 1851, on the death of 
Sir John Key. He was also a magis- 
trate for the counties of Middlesex, 
Surrey, and Hampshire, and in 1848 he 
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was appointed a deputy-lieutenant of 
the last-named county. In 1860 and. 
the following year he filled the office of 
Lord Mayor of London with great ho- 
nour and dignity. His second year of 
office was distinguished by the Great 
Exhibition (when he exhibited unbounded 
hospitality to the foreign visitors), the 
Prince Albert Memorial Fund, and, 
more particularly, the Lancashire Dis- 
tress Fund, which he was very active 
in originating. He was President of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and Prime 
Warden of the Fishmongers’ Company ; 
and he was associated with Lord Derby, 
Lord Clarendon, and Sir Charles East- 
lake in the Committee appointed by the 
Queen to determine the form the Me- 
morial for the Prince Consort should 
assume. 

Mr. Cubitt’s connexion with Andover 
commenced in 1847, when he contested 
the borough with the late H. B. Coles, 
Esq., in opposition to Messrs. I. N. 
Fellowes and T. C. Smith; the poll 
stood as follows:—H. B. Coles, 134; 
W. Cubitt, 121; I. N. Fellowes, 107; 
T.C. Smith, 60. In 1852 he was again re- 
turned, and this time headed the poll; but 
it could scarcely be said to be a contest, 
as the following figures will shew :—W. 
Cubitt, 140; H. B. Coles, 121; J. Cur- 
ling, 20. In 1857 he was again re- 
turned, but his colleague, Mr. Coles, 
was defeated by the Hon. D. F. For- 
tescue, the relative of the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Portsmouth, the figures 
being,—W. Cubitt, 148; Hon. D. F. 
Fortescue, 120; H. B. Coles, 102. In 
1859 the same gentlemen were returned, 
the poll shewing W. Cubitt, 153; Hon. 
D. F. Fortescue, 120; W. J. Johnson, 
114. In July, 1861, he resigned his 
seat for Andover, and allowed himself 
to be put in nomination for the City of 
London, being persuaded by his friends 
that there was a good prospect of carry- 
ing the election in the Conservative in- 
terest. In this he was unsuccessful, and 
his seat was filled by his former col- 
league, H. B. Coles, Esq. In November, 
1862, on the death of the latter gentle- 
man, a requisition from his former con- 
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stituents induced him to allow himself 
to be again nominated for Andover, and 
he was returned without opposition, hold- 
ing the seat up to the time of his death. 

In politics Mr. Cubitt was Conser- 
vative, but he was favourable to Free 
Trade; willing, however, to lighten the 
burdens of the agriculturist, and in fa- 
vour of abolishing the duty on malt. 
On one occasion he voted for the abo- 
lition of Church-rates, but it was said 
that by accident he went into the wrong 
lobby, and did not discover his mistake 
in time: this appears probable from the 
fact that he never repeated the vote. 

Mr. Cubitt survived his wife, by whom 
he has left four daughters,—Laura Lady 
Oliffe, wife of the Physician of the 
English Embassy at Paris, two other 
daughters married to the two sons of 
the late Alderman Humphery, and one 
daughter unmarried. A son of great 
promise died in early manhood whilst at 
the University of Cambridge. 

Shortly before his death Mr. Cubitt 
resigned the alderman’s gown, but he 
still busied himself with the adminis- 
tration of the Mansion-house Fund, 
which had originated during his mayor- 
alty, and the news of his death was re- 
ceived with much regret in the cotton 
districts. In almost every town funeral 
sermons were preached at the request 
of the working classes, and the proceed- 
ings at Ashton-under-Lyne, as described 
by the Rev. F. H. Williams, of Christ 
Church there, in a letter to a Man- 
chester paper, are too honourable to the 
memory of the deceased to be omitted. 


“Without a suggestion from any one 
but themselves, beyond that which had 
been offered by the Vicar of Mottram— 
viz. to ring muffled peals, and which 
was carried out in Ashton, as no doubt 
in many other places, on Saturday— 
they assembled in committees and re- 
solved to ask a funeral sermon to be 
preached in Christ Church, on Sunday, 
the 8th, to his memory; and, for them- 
selves, that they should go to the church 
in a body, on the occasion, in funeral 
procession as mourners. Accordingly 
a deputation from their body—moved 
principally, I believe, by the overlookers 
of the town—asked me to preach the 
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sermon. Their proposal, which I con- 
fess equally surprised and interested me, 
I of course instantly promised to comply 
with. It so happened that the sermon 
had to be fixed for the evening service ; 
and so the men, having formed their 
procession at half-past five o’clock, walked 
up in long train, two abreast, of mourn- 
ners dressed in as decent black as they 
could procure, and many of them carry- 
ing lighted torches, which gave a very 
novel and funereal effect to their ranks 
as they moved through the drizzling 
wet of a dark and boisterous evening. 
I did not witness the procession myself 
moving to the church ; but those who 
did, tell me that a more solemn, orderly, 
sedate, and for such an occasion a more 
beautiful and impressive scene, could not 
have been arranged on so short a notice 
by any Court «master of ceremonies. 

othing certainly, I can say, could ex- 
ceed the solemnity and propriety of the 
men’s demeanour as they took their part 
heartily in the long service in an incon- 
veniently crammed church, where many 
had to stand the whole time. I should 


add, they had begged the use of black 
cloth from one of the clothiers of the 
town, with which they draped the pul- 
pit in a tasteful dress of mourning for 


the occasion. Many who witnessed the 
deep feeling of the assemblage will not 
soon forget it.” 


P. B. Dunoay, Esq., D.C.L. 

Nov. 12. At his residence, Westfield 
Lodge, near Bath, aged 91, Philip Bury 
Duncan, Esq., D.C.L. 

The deceased was born in the year 
1772, at South Warnborough, in Hants., 
of which place his father was rector. 
Like his elder brother, the late Mr. John 
Shute Duncan, he received his early edu- 
cation at Winchester School. In 1790 
he followed his brother to New College, 
Oxford, and in 1792 he became a Fellow 
of that society. Among his contem- 
poraries at school and at college may be 
reckoned the late Archbishop Howley, 
Bishop Mant, and Sydney Smith, with 
all of whom he kept up an intimacy and 
correspondence throughout life. The 
academical honours of the University of 
Oxford were not established till some 
years later, but there is little doubt but 
that the abilities of Mr. Duncan would 
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have procured for him the highest place 
in the Class List, if such a distinction 
had existed at the time. 

About the year 1796 the two brothers 
were called to the bar of Lincoln’s Inn, 
and for a few years attended the Home 
and the Western Circuits. Their con- 
nection with the city of Bath dates 
from 1801, when their father took up 
his residence there, in consequence of 
failing health ; and from this time to the 
date of his death, a period of more than 
sixty years, Mr. P. B, Duncan, dividing 
his time between Bath and Oxford, was 
intimately associated with nearly every 
local scheme in any way conducive to 
the welfare of the poor, and with all ob- 
jects of scientific or literary interest. To 
the exertions of his brother and himself 
were mainly due the establishment of 
the first Savings Bank in Bath, and the 
Monmouth-street Society for the Sup- 
pression of Mendicity, and the relief of 
deserving cases of distress, both which 
institutions have been productive of 
great benefit to the poorer classes. He 
took an active interest in the affairs of 
the Bath United Hospital, of which in- 
stitution he was elected President in 
1841. With his brother, he was one of 
the earliest promoters of the Bath Royal 
Literary and Scientific Institution, to 
whose valuable collections he was a most 
liberal contributor. But no notice of the 
career of Mr. Duncan would be complete 
which did not allude to his connection 
with the University in which a great 
portion of his useful life was spent. 
The contemporary and friend of Sydney 
Smith, Copleston, Whately, Shuttle- 
worth, Buckland, and others who in 
past days were interested in the im- 
provement and extension of University 
studies, and in the promotion of science, 
he was the warm advocate and friend of 
all measures in any way calculated to 
extend the benefits of University edu- 
cation, or to give a place among the 
studies of Oxford to physical science 
and mathematics, which were not, until 
comparatively recent times, recognised 
in the same degree as ancient literature 
and philosophy: 
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In his own college, which from its 
foundation, nearly 500 years ago, had 
enjoyed the doubtful privilege of ex- 
amining its members fur degrees within 
its own walls, thus excluding them from 
the attainment of distinction in the 
University Class Lists, he was one of the 
first to exert his influence towards the 
abolition of this restriction, and opening 
for them the honours of the Schools, 
while he encouraged the struggles of 
the earliest combatants in this literary 
arena by the offer of handsome and sub- 
stantial prizes. Youthful Wykehamists 
may not be aware that to him, too, they 
are indebted for the foundation of the 
Duncan prizes at Winchester College. 

At a time when Fellows of colleges 
rarely strolled far from their academic 
shades, Mr. Duncan had enlarged his 
experience of men and things by foreign 
travel, and by cultivating the acquaint- 
ance of men of letters on the Continent. 
At a period when linguistic attainments 
among Englishmen were rare, he was 
remarkable for the facility with which 
he conversed in French, and foreigners 
of distinction in their visite to Oxford 
were sure to find in him an intelligent 
and hospitable host. 

In the year 1826, Mr. Duncan received 
the appointment of Keeper of the Ash- 
molean Museum, and entered zealously 
on the duties of that office, which had 
been previously filled with great ad- 
vantage to the University by Mr. John 
Shute Duncan. Thoroughly penetrated 
by the same enthusiastic attachment to 
natural history, these distinguished men 
had been already marked out as most 
eminent among the Oxford cultivators 
of zoology, and their efforts to advance 
this study were unceasing and success- 
ful. The Museum was already enriched 
by very choice collections of antiquities, 
pictures, and manuscripts, but it con- 
tained only scattered illustrations of the 
productions of nature. The good taste 
and great liberality of the brothers 
Duncan soon remedied this defect, and 
in 1836 Mr. Philip Duncan published 
a full and instructive Catalogue of the 
whole, in which the frequent recurrence 
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of the initials J.S.D. and P. B.D. shews 
how many and how judicious were the 
gifts of these gentlemen to the collec- 
tions under their charge. Each of them 
was devoted to the study of zoology in 
an enlarged sense, bringing to bear on it 
the resources of wide reading and well- 
educated minds; of this the remarkable 
work of Mr. J. S. Duncan on the “ Ana- 
logies of Organised Beings” (1831) is 
a good example. In the dedication to 
this volume Mr. Philip Duncan is in- 
cluded as a “constant companion and 
cheering coadjutor,” and those who had 
the good fortune to know him at that 
period will heartily endorse the attri- 
butes. This scarce work now deserves 
to be reprinted for general use, for it 
contains a great variety of well-selected 
observations placed in logical order, and 
in appropriate sections, which embrace 
a large part of the more interesting 
subjects of zoological remark. Animated 
by such judicious views as this volume 
discloses, the management of the Ash- 
molean Museum became successful ; the 
collections of zoology grew to be valuable 
and instructive; they were placed in 
convenient order for study, and kept 
alive in the University the attention to 
natural science, which was finally grati- 
fied by the erection of the University 
Museum at a cost of £60,000, with suit- 
able arrangements for the proper teach- 
ing of the several branches of physiology, 
zoology, chemistry, experimental philo- 
sophy, geology, and mineralogy. Mr. 
Duncan was present at the ceremony of 
laying the foundation-stone of this edi- 
fice, and then addressed to the Chan- 
cellor of the University, the Earl of 
Derby, in Latin, a few well-selected ex- 
pressions of the gratification which he 
felt. in the expansion given by the Uni- 
versity to the scientific objects for which 
he had laboured so long and so cheer- 
fully. To the latest period of his life he 
received with pleasure and interest the 
notices which were sent to him of the 
progress of the great institution which 
his sagacity had foreseen would one day 
be founded. 

Besides the interest which he thus 
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took in all objects of literature and 
science, Oxford has to thank him for 
many substantial favours; the casts of 
the best statues of antiquity displayed 
in the Radcliffe Library and Randolph 
Gallery, the wax models in the Anatomy 
School, and the models of ancient archi- 
tecture which are among the chief orna- 
ments of the picture-gallery in the Bod- 
leian Library. The poor of Oxford, too, 
like those of Bath, are indebted to his 
exertions for the foundation of a Savings 
Bank, an Anti-Mendicity Society, and 
the establishment of Public Baths and 
Washhouses, towards the erection of 
which he contributed, at different times, 
£2,000. 

It is not the practice of the University 
to confer its highest honour on indi- 
viduals holding office within her own 
walls. If it had been, doubtless the 
distinguished servant who had laboured 
for her so long and so faithfully would 
not have waited till his 84th year before 
receiving such a mark of her regard. 
But no sooner had he resigned the office 
of Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum 
than the blue riband of Oxford, the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Law, 
was conferred on him in the Sheldonian 
Theatre, at the Commemoration of 1855. 

Mr. Duncan was never married. After 
holding his Fellowship at New College 
for a period of exactly half a century, he 
resigned the position which he had occu- 
pied with so much honour, thinking that 
its emoluments were by this time due to 
some more youthful successor ; thus add- 
ing one more to the long list of acts of 
unselfish liberality. He then retired 
from the more active scenes of life to 
spend the remainder of his days in peace- 
ful retirement, and in preparation for 
the great change which he knew could 
not be far off, comforted by the cheering 
society of the widow and daughter of his 
his dearly loved and equally honoured 
brother. 





> His liberality, however, was not confined 
to his own University, but extended also to 
Cambridge, several of the casts from the 
antique in the Fitzwilliam Museum having 
been presented by him.—8.U. 
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Such is a brief sketch of the career of 
this venerable scholar and gentleman. 
But it would be a great injustice to his 
memory to leave an impression that his 
life exhibited a mere example of intellec- 
tual activity, and furnished a dry cata- 
logue of liberal and handsome contribu- 
tions. He considered the endowments 
of the mind, as well as those of the purse, 
to be alike the gifts of God, and he used 
them as talents of which he would have 
one day to give account; and though 
the pursuits in which he was engaged 
offered a rich field of intellectual enjoy- 
ment, yet the main end of his life was 
the promotion of what was good and 
useful, and the alleviation of the suffer- 
ings of the poor. No man had a keener 
relish for the enjoyments of nature, or 
for the pleasures of refined and culti- 
vated society, but at the same time it 
would be difficult to find a man of purer 
life, of simpler habits, or of nobler im- 
pulses; while the gentle playfulness of 
his disposition, his agreeable flow of con- 
versation, large fund of anecdote, and 
keen appreciation of humour, combined 
with the rich stores of a highly cultivated 
mind, gave to his society an irresistible 
charm, which was heightened by the 
freshness of a green old age, unclouded 
by any decay of the mental faculties, 
and retaining to the last a lively interest 
in all the useful and philanthropic plans 
which had occupied his attention through 
life. His declining years, free on the 
whole from any great bodily suffering, 
and comforted by the affection and ten- 
derness of the domestic circle, exhibited 
a beautiful example of a quiet passage 
from time to eternity. Those who had 
the privilege of approaching him at this 
period will long remember the beautiful 
picture of cheerful contentment pre- 
sented by their venerable friend, the 
natural fruit of a life spent in the pur- 
suit of the good and useful, and a fore- 
taste of the happiness hereafter, for 
which he was so well prepared. 

The preceding account, which is, we 
believe, from the pen of the Rev. W. 
E. C. Austin, of Stoke Abbot, Bea- 
minster, and was originally published 
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in the “Bath Chronicle,” has received 
some additions that may be usefully 
introduced here. 

Mr. J. H. Markland writes thus :— 

“ Sir,—In the interesting memoir of 
Mr. Duncan which was given in your 
paper of the 26th ult., ‘the rich stores 
of his cultivated mind’ are properly ad- 
verted to, but the publications which 
actually issued from his own pen are not 
mentioned. 

**T learn from the best authority that 
the interesting essay on ‘The Analo- 
gies of Organised Beings’ was wholly 
the work of his elder brother, Mr. J. 
Shute Duncan. The following list of 
Mr. P. Duncan’s works, in his own 
handwriting, is now before me :— 

“1. ‘ Political and Literary Anecdotes 
of his Own Times, by Dr. William King, 
Principal of St. Mary’s Hall, Oxon,’ 
Edited by Mr. Duncan. Small 8vo., 
1818. 

“2, ‘Essays on Various Subjects.’ 2 
vols., 8vo. 

“3. ‘ Railway Readings.’ 1 vol.,12mo., 
published 1847, 

“4, ‘Motives of War.’ 1 vol., 12mo. 

“The first work on the list is far 
less known than it ought to be: it is 
one of very great interest. It is rich 
in anecdote, and the characters of cele- 
brated individuals, though very con- 
cisely, are often most forcibly drawn. 
Its publication furnishes one of those in- 
stances of thoughtful kindness which 
marked Mr. Duncan’s character. A 
friend who had long been a détenu in 
France, met with the work in MS.; it 
was then in the possession of two ladies, 
relatives of Dr, King, residing in Paris. 
Not only did Mr. Duncan do good ser- 
vice in rescuing this work from obscu- 
rity, but he caused it to be printed and 
published by the late Mr. John Murray, 
for the benefit of the two old female 
relations. This fact Mr. Duncan com- 
municated to me in 1848. 

“To literary persons in Bath, the 
following anecdote will be interesting : 
—Dr. King, after several excellent re- 
marks on epitaphs, adds, ‘I promised 
Nash, a few years betore he died, that 
if I survived him I would write his 
epitaph. I performed my promise, and 
In ny description of this extraordinary 
phenomenon I think I have written 
nothing but the truth. One thing I 
omitted, which I did not reflect on until 
after the epitaph was printed, that a 
statue had been erected to him whilst 
he was living; and this great honour 
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had been conferred on him with more 
justice than to any other of his contem- 
poraries or brother kings.’ (p. 248.) 

“Dr. King must bave been partial to 
Nash, as in Goldsmith’s Life of the 
latter we find a more elaborate Latin 
epitaph than the one in the Abby, 
written with singular elegance, so as 
well to justify Mr. Duncan’s encomium, 
that ‘ King was an elegant writer both 
in Latin and English.’ His own epitaph 
will be found in the second volume of 
Churchill’s Works, and is marked with 
the same excellence. 

“Tn 1845, at no slight cost, Mr. Dun- 
can printed a ‘Catalogue of the MSS. 
bequeathed by Ashmole to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford.” This voluminous work 
was edited by Mr. W. H. Black, at Mr. 
Duncan’s request. 

“These excellent brothers, John and 
Philip Duncan, must not be spoken of 
only as men of literature and science. 
They were truly of the ‘salt of the 
earth,’ foremost in every work of Chris- 
tian love and usefulness. The following 
tribute paid to them by a schoolfellow, 
fellow collegian, and valued friend—the 
late Archbishop Howley —struck me, 
when he uttered it, to be so justly de- 
served, that it has remained impressed 
on my memory :—‘I question whether 
any two men, with the same means, have 
ever done the same amount of good.’” 


Another writer (X. A. X.—Mr. God- 
win, of Bath, we understand) gives the 
following additional particulars of the 
literary productions of the deceased :-— 


“Sir,—In your last ‘Chronicle’ Mr. 
Markland favoured your readers with 
some account of the late Mr. P. B. Dun- 
can’s literary publications, and commu- 
nicated in his usual and elegant way 
some interesting particulars relative to 
the ‘Anecdotes, &c., of Dr. William 
King,’ edited by Mr. Duncan; as Mr, 
Markland, however, has but briefly enu- 
merated the other works of his amiable 
and highly-gifted friend, suffer me to 
add the titles and dates of a few volumes, 
the productions of Mr. P. B. Duncan, 
which happen to be in the possession of 
the writer of this note. 

“1. ‘Reliquie Romane; or,Specimens 
of the Arts of the Romans found in Eng- 
land and Wales,’ 8vo., 1836. An essay 
read to the Ashmolean Society, March 4, 
1836. 

«2, ‘Essays on Conversation and on 
Quackery,’ 12mo., 1836. ‘These essays 
contain the substance of some lectures 
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delivered at the Bath Literary ~Insti- 
tution. 

“3. ‘Literary Conglomerate; or, A 
Combination of various Thoughts and 
Facts on various Subjects,’ 12mo., 1839. 
This volume contains fourteen essays, 
chiefly, if not wholly, read at the Bath 
Literary Institution. ‘The Motives of 
Wars’ is the fourth essay in this volume. 

“4, * Essays and Miscellanea,’ 12mo., 
1840. This volume, which is dedicated 
‘to his beloved brother and friend, John 
Shute Duncan,’ includes several brief 
essays; also miscellaneous facts—a sort 
of adversaria. It incorporates the two 
* Essays on Conversation and on Quack- 
ery’ (Article 2), and at the end of the 
volume is inserted the ‘ History of Mu- 
seums,’ an essay read to the Ashmolean 
Society, Feb. 12, 1830; and Reliquia 
Romane (Article 1). 

«5, ‘ Railway Readings,’ 12mo., 1847. 
A small collection of instructive and re- 
markable facts, noted in the course of 
Mr. Duncan’s extensive reading. 

“These volumes were all printed at 
Oxford ; the last three bear the author’s 
autograph as gift copies, and have his 
benevolent utterance, ‘With all good 
wishes.’ 

“ May I add a few words in reference 
to his not less gifted brother, Mr. John 
Shute Duncan? This gentlemanly scholar 
was the author of at least two books, 
viz. :-— 

1. ‘ Botano Theology,’ an Arranged 
Compendium, chiefly from Smith, Keith, 
and Thomson,’ 8vo., 1825. 

“2. ‘Analogies of Organized Beings,’ 
8vo., 1831. 

“And his brother, in dedicating to 
him the volume of ‘ Essays’ just named, 
pronounced on Mr. John Shute Duncan 
no more than a deserved eulogy when he 
said of him, that he had ‘always exhi- 
bited that total forgetfulness of self, 
compared to which the virtues of herves 
sink to nothing.’ 


« P.S. A volume abounding in philan- 
thropic information and suggestion was 
printed by Cruttwell, at Bath, in 1815, 
entitled ‘ Collections relative to the Sys- 
tematic Relief of the Poor at different 
Periods, and in different Countries, with 
Observations on Charity, its proper Ob- 
jects and Conduet, &c.,’ 8vo., 220 pp. I 
have sometimes supposed that Mr. J. 8. 
Duncan, if not the author, was a contri- 
butor to the pages of this volume.” 


P. B. Duncan, Esq., D.C.L.—Mr. D. Nutt. 
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Mr. Davip Nort. 

Nov. 28. Aged 53, Mr. David Nutt, 
the eminent bookseller, of 270, Strand, 
and of College-street, Winchester. 

Mr. Nutt was educated at Merchant 
Taylors’ School, which he left at an 
early age for the counting-house of 
a large mercantile firm in the City. 
Here he remained for several years, 
working his way up from junior clerk 
to a position of much responsibility, 
and acquiring those habits which se- 
cured his success in after life, when he 
embarked in trade on his own account. 
Mr. Moberly, the senior partner of the 
firm, introduced Mr. Nutt to the late 
Mr. Asher, the eminent bibliographer, 
and founder of the house of Asher and 
Co. of Berlin, who had just found it 
requisite to quit St. Petersburg for po- 
litical reasons, and who, having a large 
stock of valuable books, required an 
agent in London for its disposal. At 
first Mr. Nutt occupied only his spare 
time, chiefly of an evening, in distribu- 
ting catalogues and attending to orders 
received ; and during that period many 
books of great rarity passed through 
his agency into our national collection 
in the British Museum, into the libra- 
ries at Oxford and Cambridge, into 
those of Lord Spencer, Mr. Grenville, 
and other well-known book-collectors. 
Soon, however, it became necessary that 
he should either give up his clerkship 
or his agency. His friend Mr. Moberly 
would not allow him to hesitate which 
to select; and to the advice of that 
gentleman on that occasion Mr. Nutt 
always looked back with gratitude, as 
having fixed the starting-point of his 
successful career in life. 

A love of books, more particularly of 
old and rare books, had become a kind 
of second nature to Mr. Nutt, which 
never left him up to the time of his 
death. His stock relating to Church 
and General History—including such 
works as the Recueil des Historiens des 
Gaules et de la France, by Bouquet 
and the Benedictines of St. Maur, the . 
Monuments Germania Historica of 
Pertz, our own various collections of 
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monkish historians, the large collections 
of the Councils by Labbe, Cossart, Har- 
duin, Colet, and Mansi, the noble and 
grand editions of the Fathers of the 
Church by the Benedictines—is one of 
the finest ever brought together. Of 
this stock and his collection of Foreign 
Theology generally, he printed an octavo 
catalogue of 700 pages, which is quoted 
as an authority frequently by Mons. 
Brunet in his new edition of the Manuel 
du Libraire, et de ? Amateur des Livres, 
and by Dr. Gresse in his Tresor des 
Livres Rares. 

Upon the death of the late Mr. Rob- 
bins of Winchester, Mr. Nutt, at the 
suggestion of the Head Master, Dr. Mo- 
berly, purchased the goodwill of the 
Winchester school-business from his 
widow ; since which time his connexion 
with Wykeham’s College as its book- 
seller and publisher has been no less 
satisfactory to the Warden, Fellows, 
and Masters than to himself—the care 
of the valuable library being in some 
measure entrusted to him, and to his 
representative, Mr. Joseph Wells, under 
whose management the Winchester busi- 
ness has been mainly conducted. 

Mr. Nutt was twice married. His 
first wife was a Miss Parker of Oxford, 
by whom he leaves a daughter. His 
widow is the granddaughter of the late 
Mr. Miller of Albemarle-street, the pre- 
decessor of the late Mr. Murray. By 
her he leaves a youthful family to mourn 
his loss.—(From “ The Reader.”) 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Sept. 8, 1863. At Nagasaki, Japan, the Rev. 
R. K. Edwards, Chaplain and Naval Instructor 
of H.M.S. “ Leopard.” 

Nov. 5. The Rev. William Grylis (vol. 
cexyv. p. 803), second son of the Rev. Richard 
Gerveys Grylls, of Helston, by Charity, eldest 
dau. of William Hill, esq., of Carwythenack, 
was born Aug, 6, 1786. He was of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, B.A. (9th sen. optime) 1808, 
M.A. 1812, and for some time held the perpetual 
curacy of Crowan, in Cornwall. In 1824 he 
published ‘Conciliation without Compromise,” 
a visitation sermon at Penzance, with an ap- 
pendix containing a few observations on the 
late revival in the western district of Corn- 
wall. Mr. Grylls has beqeathed to Trinity 
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College his valuable library, consisting of above 
fourteen thous:nd volumes. The collection is 
said to be particularly rich in early editions of 
the classics. So vast an addition to the contents 
of the college library will probably necessitate 
an enlargement of the structure. 

Nov. 15. The Rev. Thomas Ainger (vol. 
ecxv. p. 803) was of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1821, M.A. 1824. He was author 
of Sermons, London, 8vo., 1832, 2nd edition 
1834; ‘Discourses on Repentance,’”’ London, 
1836; ‘‘ Sermons on Prayer,” London, 1841. 
He also published various occasional discourses. 

The Rev. John Punnett vol. eexv. p. 803) 
was formerly Fellow of Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, and published various sermons. He 
was also the author of papers in scientific jour- 
nals, and of a memoir of his friend the Rev. 
Thomas Grylls, Prebendary of Exeter, prefixed 
to a collection of that gentleman’s sermons. 
In the Report of the Royal Cornwall Institu- 
tion for 1863, Mr. Punnett is thus spoken of : — 
‘Although not a member of this Institution, 
his voice was often heard within these walls 
in furtherance of the earlier schemes for the 
education of the miners, especially of the first 
so munificently inaugurated here by Sir Chas. 
Lemon. He combined, # an unusual degree, 
accurate mathematical knowledge and fervid 
eloquence, and the scientific institutions of 
Cornwall were largely indebted to his forcible 
advocacy.” 

Nov. 19. At Bath, suddenly, aged 67, the 
Rev. Geo. Ingram Fisher, M.A., Sub-Chanter 
of Salisbury, and Vicar of Abbots Kerswell, 
Devon. 

Nov. 20. At Limerick, the Rev. George M. 
Massy, second son of the late Hon. George Eyre 
Massy, of Riversdale, co. Limerick. 

At Bath, aged 28, the Rev. King Smith, 
M.A., of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Nov.21. At the Vicarage, Shapwick, Somer- 
set, the Rev. Z'homas Mason, Vicar of Shap- 
wick-cum-Ashcott. 

Nov. 22. At East Farleigh, Kent, aged 56, 
the Rev. James Arthur Dunnage, M.A. 

Nov. 23. At Nice, aged 44, the Rev. John 
Jervis White-Jervis, eldest son of Sir Henry 
Meredyth White-Jervis, bart. 

At Harefield, Middlesex, aged 79, the Rev. 
John Lightfoot, Vicar of Ponteland, North- 
umberland, and formerly Fellow and Tutor. of 
Merton College, Oxford. 

Nov. 24. At Radclive Rectory, Buckingham- 
shire, aged 70, the Rev. John Coker, B.C.L., 
Hon. Prebendary of Lincoln. 

At the Vicarage, East Grinstead, Sussex, the 
Rev. J. N. Harward, M.A. 

At his residence, The College, Durham, the 
Rev. Henry Joseph Maltby, Canon of Durham, 
and Rector of Egglescliffe, third son of the 
late Bishop of Durham. 

Nov. 26. At Aldbrough, near Darlington, 
aged 54, the Rev. Bernard Gilpin, nineteen 
years Vicar of St. John’s, Stanwick. 

Nov. 28. Aged 78, the Rev. Percival Frye, 
Vicar of St. Winnow, Cornwall. 
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Nov. 30. At his residence, Torrington-sq., 
aged 68, the Rev. Algernon 8. Thelwall, 
M.A., Lecturer on Public Reading at King’s 
College, London. He was the son of the well- 
known John Thelwall, who was tried in 
1794 for high treason with Horne Tooke and 
Hardy. Mr. Algernon Thelwall graduated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 18th Wrangler 
in 1818, M.A. in 1826. He was author of 
a great number of works of varied interest, 
chiefly of a polemical kind, and is also favour- 
ably known by his Lectures and Exercises in 
Elocution, published in 1850. 

Dec.1. At Oxford, aged 39, the Rev. Fred. 
Robert Perry, M.A., Incumbent of Cadmore 
End, Oxon. 

Dec. 4, At the Parsonage, aged 59, the Rev. 
Henry Herbert Evans, Incumbent of Leyton- 
stone, Essex. 

Dec.7. At the Deanery, Lincoln, aged 54, 
the Very Rev. Thos. Garnier, Dean of Lincoln. 
See OBITUARY. 

At the Vicarage, Corsenside, aged 79, the 
Rev. William Kell, B.D., Vicar of Corsenside, 
Northumberland. 

Dec. 9. At his son’s residence, Burton 
Grange, York, aged 80, the Rev. James Paley, 
Vicar of Laycock, Wilts., third and last sur- 
viving son of the late Archdeacon Paley, D.D. 

Aged 35, the Rev. Thomas Pitman, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. Jude’s, Islington, eldest son 
of the Rev. Thomas Pitman, Vicar of East- 
bourne, Sussex. 

Dec.11. At Letchworth, aged 68, the Rev. 
J. Alington, of Little Barford, Beds., and 
Letchworth, Herts. 

Dec. 14. At Chichester, aged 72, the Rev. 
Sir George Shiffner, bart., of Combe, Sussex, 
Canon Residentiary of Chichester, and Vicar of 
Amport, Hants. He was the third son of the 
first baronet, by Mary, only dau. and heiress of 
Sir John Bridges, of Coombe-place, Sussex. 
He was born May 17, 1791, was educated at 
Ch. Ch., Oxford (B.A. 1814, M.A. 1818), be- 
came a canon of Chichester in 1832, and Vicar 
of Amport in 1848. He succeeded his brother 
Vice-Admiral Sir Henry Shiffner as third 
baronet in 1859. By his marriage with Eliza- 
beth, dau. of the Rev. Croxton Johnson (she 
died in 1861), he had a family of four sons and 
two daus. He is succeeded by his eldest son, 
the Rev. George Croxton Shiffner, of Christ 
Church, Oxford (B.A. 1842, M.A. 1846), who 
has been rector of Hamsey, Sussex, since 1848. 
The present baronet was born in 1819, and 
married, in 1854, Elizabeth, only child of John 
Greenhall, esq., of Myddleton Hall, Lancashire. 

At St. John’s, Lichfield, aged 66, the Rev. 
George Buckeridge, M.A., Master of St. John’s 
Hospital. 

Dec, 16. At Thurlby, the Rev. Charles 
Pennyman Worsley. We was thirty-eight years 
Vicar of that parish. 

Dec. 17, At Heigham, aged 68, the Rev. 
William Goodwin, M.A., Incumbent of 8t. 
Benedict’s, Norwich. 

Dec. 18. At his residence, Woburn-place, 
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after some days of intense suffering, following 
a surgical operation, aged 68, the Rev. Josiah 
Forshall, F.R.S., formerly Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter College, Oxford, late Keeper of the 
MSS. and Secretary at the British Museum, 
and many years Chaplain to the Foundling 
Hospital. See Osi: vary. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


April 2, 1863. At Everton, Lancashire, aged 
80, Jas. Andrews Hodgkinson, esq., formerly of 
Liverpool. He was the last surviving chile of 
the late Rev. Jonathan Hodgkinson, of Hindley, 
near Wigan. He was born at Bolton-le-Moors 
on the 25th of January, 1783, and died at the 
residence of his cousin and brother-in-law, 
Thomas Hibbert, esq.e Like his brother he 
died unmarried. The Hodgkinson family had 
been seated at Horwich, in the parish of Bol- 
ton-le-Moors, since the time of Henry VIII., 
and were a branch of the Hodgkinsons of 
Preston, who entered their pedigree and arms 
at Dugdale’s Visitation of Lancashire, anno 
1664. 

May 29. At sea, on passage from Calcutta, 
Major John Henry Dickson, late of the 51st 
Light Infantry, youngest son of the late Maj.- 
Gen. Sir Alexander Dickson, G.C.B. 

Sept. 7. Onthe Waikato river, New Zealand, 
shot down by the natives in ambush, and after- 
wards barbarously murdered, Jas. Armitage, 
esq., Resident Police Magistrate, and youngest 
son of the late Joseph Armitage, esq., Milns- 
bridge-house, Huddersfield. 

Sept. 28. At Silchar, Cachar, Lower Assam, 
aged 24, Henry Elliot, eldest son of Henry 
William Jewesbury, esq., of Sunderland-ter., 
Westbourne-pk., and grandson of the late Col. 
Charles Hay Elliot, H.E.1.C.S. 

Sept. 29. At Seroncha, Madras Presidency, 
aged 22, John Marsden West Pullen, Assistant- 
Engineer, youngest son of the late Rev. Wm. 
Pullen, of St. John’s, Redbill. 

Oct. 4. At Canterbury, New Zealand, aged 
23, John O'Neill, esq., late of the Inniskillen 
Dragoons, son of Maj.-Gen. Henry Arthur 
O'Neill, of St. Ann’s, co. Dublin. 

Oct. 10. At Ellichpore, Catherine, wife of 
Capt. R. K. Macquoid, 5th Royal Hyderabad 
Contingent. 

Oct. 16. At Rich Avon, Victoria, Australia, 
aged 84, Capt. Donald McLachlan, late of 
H.M.’s 75th Regt. 

Oct.17. At Invercargill, New Zealand, Lydia 
Le Messurier, wife of William G. McClure, 
esq., M.D., and dau. of the late John Grenfell 
Moyle, esq., M.D., F.R.C.S., formerly Phy- 
sician-General at Bombay. 

Oct. 19. Ann, wife of William Dolman, esq., 
of Basingstoke, and dau. of the late John Ly- 
ford, esq., of Sutton Wick, near Abingdon, 
Berks. 
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At Doolia, Kandeish, aged 24, Mary, wife of 
C. M. Hogg, esq., Bombay C.S. 

Oct. 23. Killed in action, in a pass of the 
Baneree-hills, in Northern India, aged 24, 
Lieut. William Adam Beaver Gillies, Royal 
(late Bengal) Artillery. 

Oct. 26. Killed in an engagement with the 
hill tribes on the north-west frontier of India, 
Lieut. Geo. M. Richmond, 20th P.I., son of 
the late Rev. John Richmond, of South Dean. 

Lieut.-Gen. William Augustus Johnson (vol. 
ecxv. p. 807) was elected M.P. for Boston in 
1821, unsuccessfully contested Huddersfield in 
1835, and represented Oldham in the Parlia- 
ments of 1837 and 1841. 

Oct. 31. Arthur Connell, esq. (vol. cexy. p. 
808), was author of a “‘ Treatise on the Law of 
Election,” Edinburgh, 8vo., 1827, and ‘* Annual 
Sketch of the Progress of the Law of Scotland 
embracing the Leading Decided Points and 
Statutory Provisions, 12 Nov. 1838 to 12 Nov. 
1839,” Edinburgh, 8vo., 1840. 

At Kussowlie, N.W. Provinces, Emilie 
Louise, wife of J. B. Harrison, M.D., Surgeon 
of the 27th Bengal N.I. 

Nov. 1. At Andover, aged 89, Miss Martha 
Gale. She was niece and heiress to the late 
Dr. Goddard, whose munificence gave to the 
parish of Andover the handsome church of 
St. Mary, and who was formerly Master of 
Winchester College, which he endowed with 
£20,000, we believe, during his lifetime. Al- 
though from her great age Miss Gale had long 
led a retired life, yet when a resident in Lon- 
don her house was a well-known centre of 
attraction to old Wykehamites, she having 
passed a quarter of a century with her uncle 
within the walls of St. Mary Winton.— Guar- 
dian. 

Nov. 2. At Meerut, aged 25, Percy Julius 
Deverill, Capt. H.M.’s 90th L.L., eldest son 
of the late G. 8S. Deverill, late Col. of the above 
Regt., and grandson of Dr. Julius, of St. 
Leonard’s. 

Nov. 4. At Kensington, Isabella, wife of 
Maj.-Gen. Matthew Smith, and second dau. of 
the late Col. Lionel Hook, of H.M.’s 16th Foot. 

Nov. 5. At the Island of Antigua, Edward 
Dacres Baynes, esq., for some years President 
of the Island of Montserrat, eldest son of the 
late Thomas Baynes, esq., Commander R.N., 
and brother of Vice-Adm. Sir R. Lambert 
Baynes, K.C.B. 

At Kennington, aged 54, Capt. Henry Wake- 
man, late of the 42nd Regt. Madras N.L., 
and for some time Deputy-Commissioner in the 
Sagor and Nerbudda territories. 

At Cheltenham, aged 86, Mary Ann, relict of 
James Clutterbuck, esq., J.P. and D.L. for 
Gloucestershire. 

Nov. 6. At Viareggio, Tuscany, Lloyd Evans, 
esq., of Bangor, late Lieut. lst Royals. ° 

At Coombe-lodge, Weston-super-Mare, aged 
78, Eliza, widow of Capt. John Chetwood, of 
the 33rd Regt., and dau. of the late Col. Pat- 
ton, formerly Governor of St. Helena. 

At Milford, Hants., Anna Maria, wife of A. 
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Des Champs De La Tour, esq. She was dau. 
of the late Capt. Stanley George Heywood, of 
the lst Foot Guards, and granddau. of Col. 
Nathaniel Heywood, Chamberlain to H.R.H. 
the Duke of Gloucester. 

Nov. 7. In Gloucester-pl., Hyde-park-gar- 
dens, aged 78, Isabella, relict of Francis Baldry, 
esq. 
Aged 87, Elizabeth Anne, third dau. of the 
late Capt. William Lamplow, of the 56th Regt. 
of Foot, for twenty-six years an inmate of 
Partis College, Bath. 

At Norwich, aged 75, William Stark, esq., 
F.G.S. 

Nov.9. Killedin action, on thenorth-western 
frontier of India, aged 39, Maj. G. W. Hard- 
ing, Commandant 2nd Sikh Infantry, son of 
William Harding, esq., Ludlow, Salop. 

In Chesterfield-st., Mayfair, Grace Isabel 
Okeover, third dau. of H. C. Okeover, esq., 
and the Hon. Mrs. Okeover. 

Nov. 10. In Russeil-sq., Mary Elizabeth, wife 
of N. Uniacke, esq., of Mount Uniacke, co. 
Cork, and second dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Drinkwater Bethune, 

At Notting-hill, Kensington, aged 68, Maria 
Bridgett Rebecca, wife of the Rev. D. B. Wells, 
and dau. of the late John Tweed, esq., surgeon, 
Bocking, Essex. 

Joseph Bateman, esq. (vol. eexv. p. 810), who 
was called to the bar by the Society of Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1847, was author of various useful trea- 
tises on the laws relating to excise, turnpike 
and other roads, and auctions. 

fov. 11. At Stamford, Charlotte, wife of 
the Rev. James Eastwick, M.A. 

Nov. 13. Aged 48, Louisa Anne, only sur- 
viving dau. of the Rev. Thomas Baden Powell, 
Rector of Newick, Sussex. 

At Fursdon, Elizabeth, dau. of the late Geo. 
Sydenham Fursdon, esq. 

At the Lodge, Braunton, North Devon (the 
residence of her son-in-law, the Rey. Beynon 
Batley), aged 74, Sibella, widow of Capt. Thomas 
Miller, of H.M.’s 24th Regt. 

Very suddenly, aged 54, John R. Sowerby, 
esq., of Wolston-green, Devon. 

Nov. 14. At the Priory, Croydon, aged 68, 
Margaret, wife of John Skynner Baily, esq., 
and youngest dau. of the late Thomas Sep- 
pings, esq., of South Creake, Norfolk. 

Nov. 15. At Maze-hill, Greenwich, aged 89, 
Frances, only surviving sister of the late E. G. 
Barnard, esq., M.P., of Gosfield-hall, Essex. 

Nov. 16. At his residence, Limerick, aged 
77, William Ellis, esq., Commander R.N. 

At Watton, Norfolk, Arthur Frederick Rust, 
youngest son of the late Rev. Edgar Rust 
D’Eye, Rector of Drinkstone. 

Aged 29, Eliza Ann, wife of the Rev. 8. 
Bache Harris, Incumbent of St. Martin-at- 
Palace, Norwich, and eldest dau. of Robert 
Playfair, esq., of St. 4nn’s, Jersey. 

Nov. 17. At Cheltenham, only five days after 
his arrival in Engiand, Sir Francis H. Gilbert, 
bart., British Consul at Scutari, in Turkey. 
Sir Francis was the only eon of the late Sir 
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Walter R. Gilbert (who bore such a distin- 
guished part in the Punjaub campaign of 1848-9,) 
and was born at Calcutta in 1816. He was ap- 
pointed Vice-Consul at Bengazi in 1846, and 
was Consul at Alexandria from 1848 to 1853, 
when he was transferred to the Consulate at 
Scutari. Sir Francis wis never married, and 
the baronetcy becomes extinct by his death. 

At Wymeswold, Leicestershire, aged 58, 
Charles Colzear Dawkins, Capt. R.N. 

AtStratton, Wilts., aged 35, Mary Sophia, wife 
of Horatio Gillmore, esq., formerly of the 78th 
Highlanders, and eldest dau. of Maj.-Gen. 
Hancock, Bombay Army. 

Aged 81, Hannah, widow of the Rev. Thos. 
Thomson, for sixty-three years Curate and 
Rector of Pensher, in the ancient parish of 
Houghton-le-Spring. 

Nov. 18. At Windsor Castle, aged 83, Capt. 
James Scott, Military Knight, and late of 
H.M.’s 9th Regt., with which he served in the 
Peninsula from 1808 to 1814. He had received 
the war-medal and five clasps, and was in re- 
ceipt of a pension for distinguished services. 

At Bath, Mary Mitchell, the wife of the Rev. 
William Hawkes. 

At Belfield, Cupar Fife, aged 33, Sybilla 
Frances, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col Lyon, of 
Dalrusean. 

At South Belmont, Doncaster, Mary Anne, 
eldest dau. of the late Leonard Walbanke 
Childers, esq. 

At Stanchester, Curry Rivell, Somerset, aged 
65, Matilda, relict of George Hyde, esq. 

At Clifton Castle, Yorkshire, Timothy Hutton, 
esq. See Onrrvary. 

Nov. 19. At Broadstairs, aged 71, Lieut. W. 
Pilch, R.N., a Naval Knight of Windsor. He 
served in Nelson’s fleet at the battle of Tra- 
falgar. 

At the College, Durham, aged 35, Rosamond, 
wife of the Rev. T. S. Evans, Canon of Dur- 
ham Cathedral. 

At her residence, Oriel-lodge, Cheltenham, 
aged 82, Anne Sophia, relict of Capt. Timins. 

Nov. 20. At Dburumsala, in Cashmere, 
aged 52, Lord Elgin, Viceroy of India. See 
OsiTvary. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 73, Caroline E. A. 
Burges, dau. of the late Sir James Bland Lamb, 
bart., of Beauport, Sussex. 

At Alverstoke, aged 81, Robert Ballard 
Yates, esq., Capt. R.N., and J.P. for Hants., 
formerly of Ballard-lodge, in the same parish. 

At Leeds, aged 72, Maj. James Prince, late 
of the Ist Royal East Middlesex Militia. 

Killed in action with the frontier tribes of 
India, aged 19, Lieut. Algernon Robert Sancer- 
son, H.M.’s 101st Regt., fourth son of the late 
Richard and the Hon. Mrs. Sanderson. 

At his residence, Chilton Cantelo, Somerset, 
aged 52, Henry Goodford, esq., of Chilton Can- 
telo, Somerset, and Lincoln’s Inn. 

At Toft, Dunchurch, William Cospatrick 
Hume, esq., of the India Office, second son of 
George Hume, esq., of Dorset-square. 

At his residence, Blackheath, aged 70, Wm. 
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Paine, esq., late Cashier of Greenwich Hos- 
pital. 

At Boston, aged 35, Francis Thirkill Coning- 
ton, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. He was the son of a clergyman in 
Lincolnshire, and was a younger brother of the 
well-known Professor Conington of Oxford, 
the editor of Virgil. He had held the office 
of scientific examiner in the University, and 
for the past three years had been a con- 
tributor to periodicals. Mr. Conington has 
left behind one proof of his proficiency in the 
study td which he chiefly devoted himself, the 
** Handbook of Chemical Analyris,”’ published 
in 1858, which has taken its place among the 
text-books of the subject. But this work only 
imperfectly represents the varied accomplish- 
ments and excellent taste of the author, whose 
shrewdness and humour enlivened the friend- 
ship which was first inspired by his honesty 
and worth. 

Killed in action on the North-West Frontier, 
India, aged 18, Lieut. Arthur Peel, H.M.’s 
Wist Regt., second son of William Peel, esq., 
of Swinton-park, near Manchester. 

Nov. 21. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 39, 
Sir Francis Scott, bart., of Great Barr-hall, 
Staffordshire. See Oniruary.- 

At Edinburgh, aged 49, George Ross, esq., 
Advocate, Professor of Scots Law in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

At Kensington, aged 85, Mrs. Maclean, 
widow of John Maclean, esq., of Boreray, N.B. 

At Wydcombe Man: r-house, Whitwell, Isle 
of Wight, aged 58, William Henry Dawes, esq., 
late Lieut. in the 22nd Regt. and formerly of 
the 43rd Light Infantry. 

At Rome, G. A. Hoskins, esq., of Gloucester- 
sq., Hyde-park. 

At the Vicarage, Hailsham (the residence of 
his father, the Rev. G. G. Harvey), aged 28, 
Charles Fletcher Harvey, esq., of the Bengal 
C.S., lately magistrate and collector at Dacca. 

Aged 58, Anna Maria, wife of the Rev. B. 
Morland, Rector of Shabbington, Bucks. 

At Brighton, Mary Mather, third dau. of the 
late Capt. Fuller, 8.A., of Heathfield, Sussex. 

Nov. 22. At Holbeach, Lincolnshire, aged 
65, Lieut.-Col. Anthony Donelan, late of the 
48th Regt., and Staff-Officer of Pensioners. 

At the house of his brother, Eckington. 
Derbyshire, from the effects of disease con- 
tracted in service on the coast of Africa and in 
the West Indies, aged 41, Richard Croker 
Russell, Surgeon R.N., son of James Guthrie 
Russell, esq., Dublin. 

At Woodville, Uttoxeter, aged 63, Sophia, 
widow of John Levett, esq., of Wiehnor-park, 
Staffordshire. 

At Charlton, aged 72, Henry, eldest son of 
the late Charles Rossi, esq., R.A. 

Nov, 23. At the Rectory, Long Stratton, 
Norfolk, George Birch Jerrard, esq., son of the 
late Mujor-Gen. Jerrard. He was the author 
of ‘*Ma’hematical Researches” and of an 
** Essay on the Resolution of Equations.” 

In Cambridge-terr., Hyde-park, Maria Eliza- 
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beth, wife of the Rev. Octavius Hammond, 
Drinkstone Rectory, Suffolk. 

At Westbourne-park-villas, Bayswater, Caro- 
line Elizabeth, wife of Major Alfred Chicheley 
Plowden, H.M.’s Bengal Staff Corps. 

At Trimdon-house, co. Durham, aged 54, 
J. H. Norris, esq., M.D., fifth son of the late 
Thomas Norris, esq., of Bury, Lancashire. 

Nov. 24. At Marseilles, aged 61, after a very 
short illness, General Bichot, military com- 
mandant of the Bouches-du-RKhéne. The de- 
ceased had been in active service for nearly 
forty years. He went with the expeditionary 
corps to the Morea in 1828. On his return to 
France he took part in the works for fortifying 
Paris, Auxonne, and Besancon, and was after- 
wards employed in drawing plans of the prin- 
cipal fortified towns in France. He afterwards 
passed some years at the head of the engineer 
corps in Algeria, and took part in the ex- 
pedition into Kabylia. He was then appointed 
director of the engineers at Toulon, and left 
that place in 1862 to assume the command 
which he held at the time of his decease. 

In Great Camden-st., Caroline Anna, widow 
of the Rev. Dr. Moore, Vicar of St. Pancras, 
Middlesex. 

At the Hospital of the Holy Trinity, East 
Greenwich, aged 71, Arthur Podmore, upwards 
of twenty years Warden of the establishment. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 19, Dorothy, 
youngest dau. of the late A. Akers, esq., of 
Malling Abbey, Kent. 

Sarah Anne, dau. of the Rev. Robert Allen, 
of Ballina, co. Mayo, and of Stewartstown, 
co. Tyrone- 

At University College, Oxford, aged 20, 
Thomas Brown, eldest son of Samuel Brown 
Hargreave, esq., of Headingley, Leeds. 

Nov. 25. At West Farleigh, Kent, aged 80, 
the Dowager Lady Fitz-Herbert, 

At Dinan, in Brittany, William Stapleton 
Piers, esq., second son of the late Sir John 
Benot Piers, bart. 

At Water-park, Conistone, aged 77, Benson 
Harrison, esq., D.L. and J.P. for the county 
of Westmoreland. 

At his residence, Broad Sanctuary, West- 
minster, aged 68, Bonamy Dobree, esq. 

Nov. 26. At Maid’s Moreton Lodge, Buck- 
ingham, the Hon. Mrs. Edward Wingfield. 

At Millbrook, near Southampton, Brevet 
Lieut.-Col. Archibald Campbell Snodgrass, late 
39th Regt. He was the grandson of Gen. Sir 
Archibald Campbell, who carried out success- 
fully the first Burmese war, and served as 
aide-de-camp to his uncle, Sir Jonn Campbell, 
at the unsuccessful attack on the Redan, June 
18, 1855. 


At Worcester College, Oxford, aged 33, 


George, youngest son of the late Jos. Warden,, 


esq., of Eagbaston, Warwickshire. 

At Godalming, Surrey, aged 20, Douglas 
Moray, only son of the late Douglas Wynne 
Stuart, esq., of Blandford, Dorset. 

At New Brighton, aged 23, Emily Mary, wife 
of Major F. Middleton, 29th Regt., and eldest 
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dau. of Thomas Keay Hassall, esq., of that 
place. 

At the Grove, Richmond, Yorkshire, aged 
51, Jemima Margaret, wife of Roper S. D. R. 
Roper, esq. 

Nov. 27. At Bridlington-quay, aged 79, 
Arthur, second son of the late Sir William 
Strickland, bart., of Boynton, Yorkshire. 

At the Royal Naval Hospital, Plymouth, 
Edmund Malone, esq., R.N., upwards of 
twenty-one years a lieutenant of that esta- 
blishment, and formerly for nearly twenty 
years of the R.N. College, Portsmouth. 

At Putney, aged 52, Cecil E. G. Lukin, esq., 
late of the Board of Control. 

Nov. 28. Killed by being thrown from his 
horse, near his residence, Lawford-house, 
Wilts., aged 28, the Hon. Henry Nelson, 
youngest brother of the Rt. Hon. Earl Nelson, 
of Trafalgar-house, Downton. 

At Fieldhead, Hawkeshead, Major Symons, 
late of the Bengal Artillery. 

In Bryanstone-sq., aged 83, Alex. Wilson, 
esq., F.R.S. 

At All Saints’ Parsonage, Axminster, Devon 
(the residence of her son, the Rev. W. F. 
Crocker), aged 73, Sarah, widow of Robert 
Cox Crocker, esq., of Castie Carey, Somerset. 

At Cheltenham, aged 51, Maria Jane, widow 
of Capt. Stafford Vardon, Madras Engineers. 

At his residence, 270, Strand, aged 53, Mr. 
David Nutt, bookseller. See Onrrvary. 

At Scarborough, Charlotte, widow of Samuel 
Hall Eggington, esq., of North Ferriby, near 
Hull. 

Nov. 29. At Hopton-hall, Suffolk, aged 76, 
Admiral Sir James Plumridge, K.C.B. See 
Opirvary. 

Nov. 30. At Leamington Spa, Warwickshire, 
aged 60, Sir Thom . Skipwith, bart. He 
was the eldest son of Sir Gray, eighth Baronet, 
and was born February 9, 1803. He married, 
first, July 15, 1840, Miss Emma Hatton, dau. 
of Mr. Thomus Hatton, of Liverpool, which 
lady died in 1842; and, secondly, in May, 
1853, Jane, second dau. of Mr. Herbert B. 
Moore, of Anaghbeg, co. Galway, by whom he 
leaves a young family. He was tor many years 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions for Warwick- 
shire. In 1852 he conte-ted in the Liberal in- 
terest the representation of North Warwick- 
shire with Messrs. Newdegate and Spooner, 
but was unsuccessful. 

At Brighton, aged 85, Elizabeth, widow of 
General Sir Jeffery Prendergast. 

In Kensington-park-gardens, Emily, widow 
of General James F. Salter, C.B. 

At Tenby, Fanny, wife of Staff-Commander 
Gwyther, R.N. 

At Weymouth, Mr. James Wood Johns, 


“architect, formerly of London. 


Lately. M. Foyatier, the sculptor, whose 
chisel has produced *Spartacus,’’ ‘‘ Cincin- 
natus,” ‘‘Joan of Arc,’ &c. He was carried 
off suddenly by an attack of apoplexy, while 
busy in his studio. Galignani relates of the 
deceased that he was born at Bussieres (Loire). 
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His parents being very poor, he was early en- 
gaged as a shepherd-boy by a neighbouring 
farmer, and while watching his sheep occupied 
himself in modelling various objects in clay. 
Some of these having attracted attention, he 
was sent to the school of Fine Arts at Lyons, 
and there obtained the first prize for sculpture 
in 1816. The statue of “‘ Spartacus,” now in 
the garden of the Tuileries, was his greatest 
success, and is said to have been the result of 
an accidental circumstance. When studying at 
Rome, he one day had for model a Transteve- 
rino, of herculean build, and having kept him 
posing an unreasonable time in one attitude, 
the man suddenly threw himself into the pos- 
ture of a slave breaking his chains, and ex- 
claimed, “‘Tu mi secchi!’” which may be 
freely translated by, ‘‘ You are sawing my 
back !”” Foyatier was so struck by the aspect 
of his model, that he begged him to remain as 
long as he could in that attitude. The man did 
80, and the sculptor dashed off the model, which 
he afterwards worked up into Spartacus. 

At Great Yarmouth, aged 43, Robert Hales, 
known as the Norfolk Giant. He was born at 
West Somerton, a village a few miles from 
Yarmouth, in 1820, and came from a family re- 
markable for their great stature, his father, a 
farmer, being 6 ft. 6 in. in height, and his mo- 
ther 6ft. An ancestor of his mother’s was said 
to have been that famous warder of “‘ bluff King 
Hal” who stood 8 ft.4in. in height. Of such 
Patagonian parents the progeny were worthy ; 
the boys averaging 6 ft. 5in. each, and the girls 
of Amazonian development, averaging 6 ft. 
34in.each. Robert was the flower of the flock, 
and stood 7 ft. 6in., weighing 452lbs. One of 
his sisters with whom he exhibited some years 
ago, was 7 ft. 2in., <n died in 1842, being 
then only twenty ye of age. Hales was 
stout in proportion to his height, though some- 
what clumsily put together. When in his 
prime he was 64in. round the chest, 62 round 
the waist, 36 across the shoulders, and 21 round 
the calf of his leg. During his career he visited 
America, and also several continental capitals, 
and having been seen by Her Majesty, he was 
presented with a gold watch and chain, of 
which he was particularly proud, and which 
he wore to the day of his death. 

Dec. 1. At the Leathes, Cumberland, Robert 
Benn, esq., J.V., of Bankfield, near Liverpool, 
son of the late Anthony Benn, esq., J.P., of 
Hensingham-house, Cumberland. 

At Clareen-house, Ennis, co. Clare, Mary 
Ann, wife of Major A. Campbell, Staff Officer. 

At Wallingford, Berks., aged 59, Edward 
Reynolds, esq., Mayor of that borough for the 
last two years. 

At Islington, aged 51, Mr. David Williams 
Godfrey, who for more than twenty years was 
the proprietor and editer of the “English 
Churchman” newspaper, which he originated 
and established. ‘He began his arduous 
work,” it is observed in an obituary notice of 
him in that journal, “ with a heartfelt desire 
to uphold the orthodox doctrine and ritual of 
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the Church of England, and to disseminate 
Church principles throughout the land; and 
this was ever bis aim from that time until his 
illness prevented him from taking any part in 
his favourite labour, and his constitution gave 
way beneath the harassing strain to which it 
had been subjected for so many years.” 

Dec.2. At Peper Harow, Surrey, aged 72, 
the Viscount Midleton. See Osirvary. 

At the Royal Crystal Palace Hotel, Nor- 
wood, John Ayscough, esq., Admiral of the 
Red. 
Dec. 3. At North Perrott, Somerset, aged 
76, William Hoskins, esq., a magistrate for 
the counties of Somerset and Dorset. 

At West Brompton, aged 34, Henry William 
Molesworth, esq., Paymaster R.N., youngest 
son of the late Capt. Arthur Molesworth, R.M. 

Dec, 4, At Tunbridge Wells, Sir Henry 
Martin, bart. He was the son of the second 
baronet, by the dau. of Thomas Powell, esq., 
of the Chesnuts, near Tottenham, Middle- 
sex. He was born in Weymouth-street in 
1801, and married, in 1825, his cousin Catherine, 
dau. of the late Admiral of the Fieet, Sir 
Thomas Byam Martin, G.C.B., and succeeded 
his father in 1842. Sir Henry was a man of 
antiquarian tastes, and was an occasional con- 
tributor to the GenTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 58, Col. William 
Robinson, R.E. 

At Paris, Emily Frances, wife of Major-Gen. 
Alexander Macleod. 

At Barnes, Surrey, aged 65, Mr. J. Duffield 
Harding, a most eminent teacher of drawing 
in London, and one of the most conspicuous 
water-colour painters of his time. He was born 
at Deptford in 1798, his father being an artist, 
and pupil of Paul Sandby. Young Harding 
was apprenticed to an engraver, but he also 
studied as an artist, and at the age of eighteen 
he received the silver medal from the Society 
of Arts. He now became a teacher of drawing, 
but he was not content with merely touching 
up the exercises of his pupils. He was one of 
the first also to work on stone with a brush 
instead of a crayon, whereby greater facility 
in labour was ensured. His remarkable work, 
‘Sketches at Home and Abroad,’ which he 
published in 1836, was a splendid proof of his 
ability. In his ‘‘ Park and Forest” (folio), the 
studies of trees are inimitable for fidelity and 
brilliancy—true to nature, and brilliant in 
artistic effect. Mr. Harding was one of the 
principal members of the Old Suciety of Paint- 
ers in Water-colours. If he was not the first 
to adopt the process of using body colour in- 
stead of transparent colour, he was the first 
who carried it out to any great extent, and it 
has since been adopted in all figure and land- 
scape painting. 

Dec. 5, At Nice, aged 32, Philip Augustus, 
fifth son of Sir Charles Wake, bart., of Cour- 
teen-hall, Northamptonshire. 

At Hentield, Sussex, aged 22, Agnes Emily 
Isabella, wife of W. KR. Hesketh, esq., and dau. 
of the Hon. W. E. FitzMuaurice, 
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In Upper Bedford-place, Russell-sq., Eliza, 
third dau. of the late Sir William Rule, many 
years Surveyor of the Navy. 

At Cheltenham, aged 78, Capt. Boyce Combe, 
ate of the Madras N.I. 

At Kilburn, Maria, wife of the Rev. James 
Oldham Oldham, late of Norland-house, Edg- 
baston. 

At Holbrook Rectory, Ipswich, aged 34, 
Richard John Edward William, eldest son of 
the late Richard John Roffey, esq., of Oxney- 
court, Kent. 

At Heighington, suddenly, aged 73, Anne, 
dau. of the late Rev. James Robson, Vicar of 
Aycliffe. 

At Newton, South Devon, aged 103, John 
Pringle, a naval pensioner. He was born in 
Fifeshire on the 19th of May, 1760, and in his 
twenty-first year entered the Royal Navy. He 
served for nearly forty years, and was present 
at the battles of the Nile and Trafalgar, but 
what gave him a local celebrity was that in the 
year 1784 he was coxswain to Lord Nelson, 
who then commanded the “‘ Boreas” in the 
West Indies. He had for many years past re- 
sided at Newton, a hale and hearty old man, 
much respected by his neighbours. He mar- 
ried his second wife, who survives him, at the 
ripe age of ninety-two. He retained his mental 
faculties to the last, and was, up to within 
a few days of his death, as social and cheerful 
as ever. On the occasion of the marriage of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales he took 
a prominent part in the general rejoicing, and 
on the 19th of the following May he was driven 
round the town and suburbs of Newton in 
commemoration of his 103rd birthday. He en- 
joyed excellent health until a month before his 
death. 

Dec.6. At Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 76, 
Capt. Masters, R.N. 

William Salt, esq., of Park-square East, 
Regent’s-park, junior partner in the firm of 
Messrs. Stevenson, Salt, and 5 bankers in 
Lombard-street. Mr. Salt wal stant and 
familiar visitor of the British Museum reading- 
room, and he presented many valuable works 
to the institution. He was a Fellow of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, and an active member of 
the Royal Society of Literature, besides being 
a zealous supporter of every charitable insti- 
tution. 

At Melksham, Wilts., aged 82, Capt. T. C. 
Meech, of the 62nd Regiment of Foot. 

At Yate Rectory, Gloucestershire, aged 23, 
Ludford George, eldest son of the Rev. George 
Ludford Harvey. 

At Putney, Catharine, wife of George Francis 
Brown, esq., late Bengal C.S. 

Dec.7, At Lytham, aged 78, Charles Lake, 
esq., late Captain of the Scots Fusilier Guards. 

At the Chesnuts, Taunton, aged 53, John 
Mathew Quantock, esq., of Norton-house, Il- 
minster, Somerset, J.P., late of the 4th Dragoon 
Guards, and Major of the Ist Somerset Militia. 

At Dawlish, Devon, Penelope Helen, youngest 
and sixth surviving dau. of the late Charles 
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Douglass Smith, esq., formerly Lt.-Governor of 
Prince Edward Island, British North America. 

In Gloucester-st., aged 82, Caroline Hannah 
Neave, dau. of the late Sir Richard Neave, bart., 
of Dagnam-park. 

At Alnwick, aged 74, Barbara, relict of Capt. 
Smythe, R.N., of Morpeth, and sister of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. George Burrell, C.B., Colonel 
of the 39th Regt., and first British Governor of 
Hongkong. 

At the Vicarage, Oakley, Bucks., aged 35, 
Mary Hatton, wife of the Rev. E. Boys, Vicar 
of Oakley, and late of St. Margaret’s-at-Cliffe, 
near Dover, eldest dau. of the late George 
Loud, esq., of Buckland, Dover. 

At Stamford-villas, Fulham, Kitty, widow of 
Dr. Richard Reece, author of the “ Medical 
Guide,” &c. 

Dec. 8. Colonel M. G. Dennis, C.B., late 60th 
Royal Rifles, of Cooldrinagh-house, Leixlip, 
co. Kildare. 

At Lazonby-hall, Cumberfand, Lieut.-Col. 
Henry Dundas Maclean. 

Dec.9. At Ryde, Margaret, dau. of the late 
Sir Henry Bold Hoghton, bart. 

In Gloucester-pl., Portman-sq., aged 41, 
Emilia Anne, wife of R. E. Dudgeon, esq., M.D., 
and dau. of the late Lieut. Jul. Sinclair, R.A. 

Dec. 10. At the Judges’ lodgings, York, 
aged 79, the Hon. Mr. Justice Wightman. See 
OpitTvary. 

At the Palace, Chichester, aged 64, Mrs. Gil- 
bert, wife of the Bishop of Chichester. 

At the Spa, Gloucester (the house of her 
son-in-law, Col. Henry Somerset), Mary, relict 
of Lieut.-General Sir M. C. O’Connell, and dau. 
of Admiral Bligh. 

At Preston, Lancashire, aged 58, Lieut.-Col. 
William Martin, late of the 16th Lancers and 
88th Regt., and for twenty years Governor of 
the Preston House of Correction. 

In Manchester-st., Manchester-sq., aged 85, 
Capt. Alfred McDonald, of the first Battalion 
18th Royal Irish Regt., second son of Mrs. 
McDiarmid, of Rochester. 

At Ramsgate, aged 49, William Harrisson, 
esq., late of the Royal Dragoons, subsequently 
Governor of Oxford Castle. 

At East Woodhay Rectory, Hants., Mary 
Sophia, wife of the Rev. Douglas Hodgson, 
Rector of that parish. 

At Ventnor, aged 28, Robert Griffith, M.A., 
Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, and late 
Assistant Master at Wellington College. 

At Weedon, aged 16, R. H. B. Stimson, son 
of the Rev. J. H. Stimson, Chaplain to the 
Troops and Military Prison at that station. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 30, Louisa Maria 
Betencourt, eldest dau. of the Rev. C. J. Fur- 
long, M.A., Minister of Trinity Church. 

At the Vicarage, Scarborough, aged 18, Edith 
Frances, youngest dali. of the Rev. Dr. White- 
side, Vicar of that parish. 

Dec.11. At Clapham, Paul Francis, second 
son of Sir Paul William Molesworth, bart. 

At Netherby, Helen, third dau. of Sir F. 
and Lady Hermione Graham. 
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At Edinburgh, Phebe, wife of Patrick 
Macintyre, esq. F.S.A., of Greville-place, 
Kilburn Priory, and last surviving sister of 
Admiral W. H. Smyth, of St. John’s Lodge, 
Aylesbury. 

At Dresden (at the residence of her dau., the 
Baroness von der Lancken), St. Clair Stewart, 
relict of William Trotter, esq., of Ballindean, 
Perthshire. 

At Monte Video House, near Weymouth, 
aged 55, Col. L. Percy D. Eld, late of the 9th 
Bengal N.I., from the effect of wounds received 
in the Indian Mutiny. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 30, Helen, wife 
of the Rev. W. R. Ick, B.D., Vicar of Peas- 
marsh, Sussex, and fourth dau. of the late 
James Goldson, esq., of East Dereham, Norfolk. 

At Bath, aged 84, William Henry Roberts, 
esq., son of the late Edward Walpole Roberts, 
esq., of Ealing, Middlesex, and formerly of 
H.M.’s Exchequer. 

Dec. 12. At his residence, Lower Ward, 
Windsor Castle, aged 83, Col. Jas. Fitz Gibbon, 
late of the 49th Regt., and of Toronto, Upper 
Canada. 

Accidentally killed on the railway at the 
Pelaw Junction, William Palmer, esq., Com- 
mander R.N. 

At Banff, Mrs. Margaret Douglas Bethune, 
relict of Major Bethune, late of the 78th High- 
landers. 

At his residence, Bury St. Edmund’s, John 
Bridge, esq., son of the late Major Bridge, 
grandson of the late John Littell Bridge, esq., 
of Shudy Camps and Harston, Cambridgeshire, 
and maternal grandson of Capt. Francis Grose, 
F.S.A. 

At Wiesbaden, aged 32, Edward Sumner, 
eldest son of the Rev. J. A. G. Colpoys, Rector 
of Droxford, Hants. 

At Brighton, aged 79, Joseph Lunn, esq., 
formerly of Craven-st., London. He was the 
author of many successful dramatic pieces in 
the time of Liston, who played the principal 
characters in some of those productions, among 
others, ‘Fish out of Water,” and “ Family 
Jars,” pieces which still keep possession of the 
stage. 

Aged 73, Mr. Charles Godfrey, Bandmaster 
of the Coldstream Guards. He had been up- 
wards of forty years connect+d with the Regt., 
and several eminent performers of the present 
day had been trained by him. 

Dec. 13. At the Mount, Hadley, Middlesex, 
aged 72, Joseph Henry Green, esq., D.C.L., 
F.R.S., President of the General Council of 
Medical Education and Registration, one of 
the Council of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England, &c. See Osrrvary. 

At his residence, Scuthwick-cres., aged 75, 
Thos. Barnard, esq., late of the Bombay Civil 
Service. 

At his residence, Sloane-sq., Chelsea, Signor 
Begrez, formerly and for many years of H.M.’s 
Theatre, and of the Bavarian Chapel, War- 
wick-st. 

Jane, wife of Dr. Edward Hilditch, of the 
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Royal Hospital, Greenwich, and eldest dau. of 
the late Thomas Henry Taunton, esq., of 
Grandpont-house, near Oxford. 

Dec. 14. At Fairfield, near Liverpool, aged 
71, Adm. Sir Henry W. Bruce, K.C.B. See 
OsITvuARY. 

In Wimpole-st., Jane, relict of Vice-Adm. 
Sir J. Tremayne Rodd, K.C.B., and only dau, 
of the late Maj. Rennell. 

Aged 65, Charles Pugh, esq., of Marlborough- 
pl., St. John’s Wood, and Vice-Chancellor Kin- 
dersley’s Chambers, Stone-buildings, Lincoln's 
Inn. 

At Hungerford, Berks., aged 56, Chas. Henry 
Lidderdale, esq., formerly Actuary of the San 
Life Office. > 

Aged 63, Elizabeth, widow of Charles Black- 
burn, esq., B.A. formerly of the Royal Naval 
College, Portsmouth. 

At Kentish-town, aged 63, Lucia Ann, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Abel Lendon, M.A., of 
Totteridge, Herts., and Rector of Friern Bar- 
net, Middlesex. 

Dee. 15. In Westbourne-terr., Hyde-pk., 
aged 85, John Millman, esq., late of the Ad- 
miralty. 

Dec. 16. At Brighton, Major B. Everard, 
late of the lst Royal Dragoons. . 

At Weston-super-Mare, aged 37, Edward 
Griffith Richards, esq., J.P., of Langford-house, 
Somersetshire, son of the Rev. Henry Richards, 
Rector of Horfield, Gloucestershire. 

Aged 28, Henry, second son of the late Rev. 
R. W. Huntley, of Boxwell Court, Gloucester- 
shire. 

Dec. 17. At Howth, aged 39, Frances M. A., 
widow of Thomus 8. Blacker, esq., of Castle- 
martin, co. Kildare. 

At Putney, aged 32, Denise Jane, dau. of 
Major F. A. Griffiths. 

Dec. 18. In Langham-pl., aged 52, Adrian 
John Hope, esq. 

Dec.19. At Edinburgh, aged 88, Lady Wood, 
widow of Si exander Wood, K.C.M.G., and 
eldest ~~ William Forbes, bart., of 
Pitsligo. 

At Newport, Isle of Wight, D. D. Grahame, 
esq., of Glenny, late Capt. 5th Fusiliers. 

At Brixton, aged 73, John Collison, esq., 0 
East Bilney Hall, Litcham, Norfolk. 

At Foxley Parsonage, Norfolk, aged 24, Louis 
Augustus Norgate, M R.C.S., eldest son of the 
Rev. L. A. Norgate, Rector. 

At her residence, Preston Montford, co. 
Salop, aged 71, Emma, relict of the Rev. Chas. 
Wingfield. 

Dec. 20. In Upper Brook-street, aged 76, 
Sir Richard Plumptre Glyn, bart., of Gaunt’s 
House, Dorset, He was the son of Sir Richard 
Glyn, bart., created in 1800, who was an alder- 
man of the city of London, and served the 
office of Lord Mayor in 1798, by Mary, dau. of 
John Plumptre, esq.. M.P., of Tredville, \otts. 
He was born on the 13th of June, 1787, and 
succeeded his father in April, 1838, He was 
brother of Mr. George Glyn, M.P., and head 
of the banking firm in Lombard-street. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT Area | Popula- ending Saturday, 


. in tion 
REGISTRARS Statute : 


in 
DISTRICTS. Acres. | 1861. _ —_ = | y _ 
1863. | 1863.| 1863. | 1863. | 1863. 














° ° ° 


Mean Temperature : 48°6 47-9 42-1 | 46-7 42/1 








London. . .. 78029 |2803989 || 1475 1376 | 1357 | 1291 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463388 196 226 | 193 182 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 618210 349 283 | 304 | 284 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 378058 196 184 | 187 | 194 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 571158 319 294 | 289 | 297 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773175 415 389 | 384 | 334 


























Deaths Registered. || Births Registered. 


Week ending ¥ z 
Saturday, 


80 and 
upwards, 





Nov. 21 . 191 | 244] 227 | 50} 1475 999 1970 

o = 216 | 202] 231 | 54 | 1442 | 1011 1938 
De. 5 . 176 | 228 | 237 | 37 | 1376 941 1795 
os as 191 | 206| 214] 53 | 1357 | 1112 2100 
» 19. 172} 217); 195} 49 | 1291 994 1927 
































QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 


Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, Dec. 22, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 


Qrs. 8. d. Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. 
Wheat ... 870... 41 2] Oats ... —.. O O| Beans .,, 106... 34 9 
Barley .. —... 0 O| Rye .. —.. "O O| Peas... 34... 338 7 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF LAST SIX WEEKS. 
s. d. 











PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Dec. 24. 
Hay, 3/. Os. to 41. 10s. — Straw, 17. 6s. to 11. 10s. — Clover, 41. Os. to 51. 10s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
. Od. to 5s. 2d. Head of Cattle at Market, Dro. 24. 
4 Se ee en eee... ere 295 
. Ad. to 5s. 
. Od. to 4s. 
. Od. to Os. 


COAL-MARKET, Dec. 24. 
Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 19s. Od. to 20s. Od. Other sorts, 14s, 9d. to 16s. Od. 





‘ 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 
From Nov. 24, to Dec. 23, inclusive. 
Thermometer. |Barom. Thermometer. 
4 
. ; |8s 
Weather. J 
A 





«44 to . i 


11 o’clock 
Night 








Bes.} 2.2 
. 84)\rain’ 9 | 50 | 53 
. O0j\cloudy, fair 10 | 39 | 48 
. 89)/do. do. 11 | 44 | 52 
. 25\\do. do, 12 | 50 | 54 
. 23) fair 13 | 43 | 50 
. 19)\do. 14 | 42 | 49 do. do. 
. O6)||forgy, fair 15 | 42 | 49 do. do. 


° 
43 rain, cloudy 
47 
51 
53 
43 
43 
47 |30. 
. G5jirain, cldy. rn.|| 16 | 45 | 51 | 41 29. fair, slight rn. 
41 
39 
43 
41 
43 
32 
45 


fair 

cly. slight rn. 
fair 

foggy, fair 


RSERS © 
SSEERE 


w 

@ 
ow 
= 2 


29. 33)|heavy rain 17 | 45 | 47 5||gloomy 
x rain, fair, rain|| 18 | 37 | 42 do. fair 
. 2Alifair 19 | 42 | 49 do. 
. 99) do. eldy. rain || 20 | 42 | 43 do. 
. 19}\do. 21 | 40 | 45 rain 
. 27\\do. 22 | 38 | 37 do. fair 
. O9cly. slight rn, || 23 | 37 | 48 fair 


DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 


w 
@ 
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3 per New Bank Ex. Bills. India India 


Cent. 3 per 
Reduced. | Cents. | Stock: £1,000. Stock. 5 per cents. 





235 7 5. 2dis. | 224 .|L08§ 9 
6. 2 dis. 108; 9 
236 7 6. 2 dis. 1082 9 
235 7 6 dis. 
237 7. 6 dis. 
8. 6 dis. 
10. 5 dis. 
236 10 dis. 
































235 8. 5 dis. 
10. 5 dis. 
7 dis. 
12. 7 dis. 
7 








seseseessses 
Se Ca oP os ep oP 
oko Obs a ete he Oh Ober th ee oe Bhs ets 
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12. 6 dis. 
7 dis. 
11. 6 dis. 
11 dis. 
11. 6 dis. 
10. 5 dis. 
10. 5 dis. 
4 dis. 
9. 4 dis. 
4 dis. 1064 
9. 4 dis. <a par. {106% 
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